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TRAVELS 


ANACHARSIS. 


CHAPTER LXXV. 

Conversation on the Institution of Pythagoras. 

The Samian. 

You certainly do not believe that Pythagoras has ad¬ 
vanced the absurdities that arc attributed to him ? 

Anachai'm. They indeed excited my surprise. 
On the one hand I beheld that extraordinary man 
enriching his country with the knowledge of other 
nations, making discoveries in geometry Avhich can 
only appertain to genius, and founding that school 
which has produced so many great men; and on the 
other, I saw his disciples frequently ridiculed on the 
stage, and obstinately persevering in the observance 
of certain frivolous practices, which they justified by 
puerile reasons, or forced allegories. I read your 
authors, and made inquiries of the Pythagoreans, but 
I only met with a mysterious and enigmatical lan¬ 
guage. I consulted the other philosophers; and Py¬ 
thagoras was represented to me as the head of a sect 
yoL. VI. B 
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of ciithnsiasts, who had taught iocomprehensiblp 
dogmas, and prescribed impracticable observances. 

Samian. This portrait is not very flattering. 

Anacharsis. Hear to the end the account of my 
prejudices and inquiries. When I was at Memphis, 
I perceived the source from which your founder had 
dei’ived the rigorous laws to which he had subjected 
you; they are the same with those of the Egyptian 
priests.'' Pythagoras adopted them without consider¬ 
ing' tliat the rale of diet ought to vary according 
to the dift'erence of climates and religions. Let us 
give an example. These priests hold beans in such 
aversion, that none are sown thror^hout all Egypt; 
and if by chance a single plant any where springs up, 
they turn away their eyes from it, as from an impure 
thing.™ If this vegetable is hurtful in Egypt, the 
priests acted rightly in proscribing it: but Pythagoras 
ought not to have imitated them; and still less ought 
lie, if the prohibition was only founded on some idle 
sujierstition. He has nevertheless transmitted it to 
you : and never did it occasion, in the places where 
it originated, so crael a scene as has been acted in 
our time. 

Dionysius, king of Syracuse, wsis desirous to 
penetrate your mysteries. ITic Pythagoreans, whom 
he persecuted in his states, carefully concealed them¬ 
selves. He gave orders that some should be brought 
to him from ItalyA detachment of soldiers per¬ 
ceived ten of these philosophers journeying peaceably 

Chsretn. ap. Forph. de Abstin. lib. 4. p. 309. ' Recherch. 

Philos, sur les Egypt, t. i. p. !(«. " Herodot. lib. 2. c. 37. 
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from Tarentum to Metapontum, and gave 
them like wild beasts. They fled before their pe/- 
suers; but at the sight of a field of beans, whicji 
happened to be in their way, they stopped, put them¬ 
selves in a posture of defence, and submitted to be 
all massacred, mther than defile tlidr souls by touch¬ 
ing that odious vegetable.” Presently after, the officer 
who commanded the detachment surprised two otliers 
who bad not been able to follow the rest. These 
were Myllias of Crotona, and his wife Tymicha, a 
native of Lacedsemon, and far advanced in her preg¬ 
nancy. They were brought to Syracuse. Dionysius 
wished to learn from them why their companions 
had rather chosen to lose their lives than cross the 
field of beans; but neither his promises nor his 
threats could induce them to satisfy his curiosity: 
and Tymicha bit oflF her tongue, lest she should yield 
to the tortures, the instruments of which were placed 
before her eyes. We here see, however, what the 
prejudices of fanaticism, and the senseless laws by 
which they are cherished, are able to effect. 

Samian. I lament the fate of these unhappy per¬ 
sons. Their zeal, which was not very enlightened, 
was doubtless soured by the cruelties which had for 
some time been exercised against them. They judged 
of the importance of their opinions by the eagerness 
of their enemies to force them to renounce them. 

Anacharsis. And do you think that they might 
without a crime have violated the precept of Py¬ 
thagoras ? 

• Hippob. etNeant. ap. Iamb, in Vit. Pythag. c. .SI. p. ir.«. 
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Saviian. Pytliagdras has written scarcely any 
tiling;"'tbe works which luc attributed to him are 
aliribst all by bis disciples/ Avho have burthened his 
rules with many new practices. You have heard it 
said, and it will hereafter be still more confidently 
affirmed, that Pythagoras annexed an infinite merit 
to abstinence from beans.'’ It is nevertheless certain 
that he himself very frequently ate them; as I learn¬ 
ed, when a young man, from Xenophilus, and many 
aged persons who were almost contemporary with 
Pythagoras.' 

Anacharsia. And why then did he afterwards for¬ 
bid them to be eaten ? 

Samian. I\thagoras permitted the eating of them , 
bectiuse he believed them wholesome; but his dis¬ 
ciples have forbidden them, because they prodnci' 
flatulence, and are otherwise jin^iudicial to health; * 
and their opinion, which agrees with that of the 
greatest physicians, has ])revailed.‘ 

Anacharsis. This prohiliition then, according to 
you, is only a civil regulation, or salutary advice. I 
have nevertheless heard other Pythagoreans speak of 
it as a sacred law, which is fimnded cither on the 


• Plut. de Fort. Alex. t. ii. p. 32H. Porph. Vit. Pythag. p. 
52. Lucian, pro Laps. § 5. t. i. p. 7^9. Diog. LaCrt.- lib. 8. 
§ (>. .A" Diog. LaCrt. lib. 8. §7. ’ Id. ibid. § 24. lauibl. 

Vit. Pythag. c. 24. p. 92. Porph. Vit. Pythag. p. 44. Lucian. 
Vitar. .'Vuct. § G. i. i. p. 545. Id. Ver. Hist. lib. 2. §. 24. t. ii. 
p. 122. Plin. lib. 18. c. 12. t. ii. p. 115. ' Aristox. ap. Aul. 

(Jell. lib. 4. cap. 11. ' Clem. Alex. Strom, lib. 3. j)agc521. 

Anonym, ap. Phot, p, 1316. Cicer. de Divinat. lib. 1. cap. 30. 
t. 26. ‘ Ilippocr. de Diet. lib. 2. § 13. t. i. p. 218. 
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mysteries of nature and religion, or the principles of 
H wise .|)Oliey.“ 

Samian. With us, as among almost all religious 
societies, the civil laws are sacred laws ; the character 
of sanctity, which is impressed on them, renders their 
observance more certain and easy. Art must be em¬ 
ployed to overcome the negligence of men, as well as 
to subjugate their passions. The rules relative to 
abstinence are every day violated when they are con¬ 
sidered as having no other merit than that of pre¬ 
serving health. The man who, for the sake of the 
latter, would not sacrifice a single pleasure, will risk 
his life a thousand times in defence of rites which he 
reverences without kjtowiiig ttieir object. 

AncKhw'sis. Are we to believe, then, that those 
ablutions, privations, and fusts, which the Egyptian 
priests so scrupulously obseive, and which are so 
strongly recommended in the Grecian mysteries, were 
originally only the prescrqJtions of medicine, and 
lessons of temperance’t' 

Samian. I am of that opinion; and in fact no 
person is ignorant tliat the Egyptian priests by cul¬ 
tivating the most beneficial part of medicine, or tliat 
which is more employed to prevent disorders than to 
cure them, have at all times procured to themselves 
a long and tranquil life.* In their school Pythagoras 
learned this art, which he transmitted to his disciples,’’ 

■ Aristot. ap. Diog, La^rt. lib, 8. § 34. Iambi. Vit. Pythag. 
c. 34. p. 93. Porphyr, Vit. Pythag. p. 43. ‘ Isocr. in Busir. 

t. ii. p. 163. Diog. La6rt. lib, 3. § 7. ^ Iambi. Vit. Pythag. 

c. 39. p, 139 j c. 34. p, 196 j c. 35. p. 312, 
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and was deservedly ranked among the ablest phy¬ 
sicians in Greece/ As he wished to exalt the minds 
of men to perfection, it was necessary to detach them 
from that mortal integnment by M'hich they are held 
confined, and which communicates to them its pol¬ 
lution. lie therefore prohibited those aliments and 
liquors which by occasioning disorder in the body, 
obscure and n^nder heavy the intellectual faculties.” 

Anacliards. He believed, then, that the use of 
wine, flesh, and fish, jtroduced these fatal effects; for 
all these he has rigorously forl)idden you.’’ 

Samia/i. That is a mistake: he condemned the 
intemperate use of wine,‘ and advised to ahsfcnii from 
it but he })eriuitted his disciples to drink it at their 
principal jucal, though only in a small fpiantity.' 
They also sometimes eat of animals oflered in sacri¬ 
fice, exec])t the. ox and the ram.' He himself refused 
not to tast(' of them,* though he usually was satisfied 
with a little honey and some vegetables.’’ He for¬ 
bade to eat ctertain fish, for reasons Avhich it is useless 
to repeat.’ He besides preferred a vegetable diet to 
every other; but the absolute prohibition of meat 


■ Corn. Cels, de Re Medic, lib. 1. Prsef. * Iambi, c. 16. 
’’ Athen. lib. 7. cap. 16. p. 308. Iambi, cap. 30. p. 136. Diog. 
Lei'it lib. 8. § 13. ‘ Id. ibid. § 9. '' Clem. Alex. Psed. lib. 

fi. p. 170 . ' Iambi, c.,21. p. 83. * Id. ibid. Aristox. ap. 

Diog. LaiErt. lib. 8. § 20. » Porphyr. Vit. P^thag. p. 37. 

Aristox. ap. Atlieii. lib. lo. p. 418 5 et .Ap. Aul. Cell. lib. 4. 
c. 11. Alfxi.s. iip. Aul.Gell. ibid. ''Aristot. ap. Diog. LaSrt. 
il)id. § 19. Athen. lib. lo. p. 419. Porph. Vit. Pythag. p. 37. 
i Iambi, c. 24. p. 92. Diog. LnSrt ibid. 5 19. Plut. in Sym- 
pos. ap. Aul. Gell lib. 4. c. 11 . 
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was only for such of his disciples as aspired to more 
exalted perfection.*' 

Amcharsis. But how can we reconcile the per¬ 
mission he granted to others with his system of the 
transmigration of souls?' for, in fact, as the Athenian 
just now remarked, you continually risk eating your 
father or your mother. 

Samian. I might answer, that the flesh of victims 
is alone served up at our tables; and that we only 
sacrifice the animals into which our souls are not 
destined to transinigrate.“ But I have a better so¬ 
lution of the difficulty: Pythagoras and his first dis¬ 
ciples did not believe in the metempsychosis. 

Anacharsis. How ? 

Samian. Timaeus of Locris, one of the most 
ancient and most celebrated among them, has ac¬ 
knowledged this. He says that, the fear of human 
laws not making a sufficient impression on the mul¬ 
titude, it is necessary to awe them by the dread of 
imaginary punishments; and to teach that the guilty 
sliall, after deatli, be transformed into vile or savage 
beasts, and suffer all the pains armexed to their new 
condition.” 

Anacharsis. You overturn all my ideas. Did 
not Pythagoras reject bloody sacrifices ? Did he not 
forbid to slaughter animals ? Whence arose the at¬ 
tention he has shown to their preservation, unless 

* Iamb. c. 24. p. 90. * Diog. LaSrt. lib. 8. § l.'i. Anonym, 

ap. Phot. p. 1318. “ Iambi. Vit. Pythag. cap. IH. page 71. 

“Tim. ap. Plat. t. iii. p. 104. 
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from his believing they were animated by a soul 
similar to ours ? “ 

Samian, lliis was founded on justice. By what 
right, in fact, <lo we presume to deprive of life crea¬ 
tures who, like ourselves, have received that gift 
from h<‘aven ? *’ The first men, more obedient to the 
dictators of nature, only offered to the gods fruits, 
honey, and the cakes which were their food."' They 
dared not shed the blood of animals, especially those 
which are useful to man. Tradition has transmitted 
to us with horror the memory of the most ancient 
parricidi' f and by preserving, in like manner, the 
names of tliose who by inadvertence, or in a fit of 
anger, first slew animals of any kind," has shown us 
the astonisliment and abhorrence M'bi<;h such a deed 
excited in every mind. A jaetext therefore was ne¬ 
cessary. Animals were found to occupy too much 
room in tlu*. world; and an oracle was invented to 
author! s(' ns to overcome our rejmgnance to yuit them 
to death. W(' obeyed ; mid still, moi’e to stifle our 
remorse, we wished even to obtain the consent of 
our victims; whence it is that, even at this day, 
none are sacrificed without having first, by ablutions 
or other means, been induced to bow tlie head in 

® Diog. LaSrt. lib. 8. § 13. Iambi, c. 24. p. 90. Porphyr. 
Vit. Pythiig. p. 24. Ritterhus. ibid. p. 22, Anonym, ap Phot, 
p. 1316. ‘'Emped. ap. Aristot. Rhet. lib. l.c. 13. t. ii.p. 541, 
^ Plat, de Leg. iib. 6. t. ii. p 7^*2. Theophr. ap. Porj)hyr. de 
Abstin. lib. 2. p. 137. ’ Pint, in Romul. t. i, p. 39. * Por¬ 

phyr. de Abstiii. lib. 2. p. 117 et 119. 
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token of approbation.* With sncb indignity docs 
violenc-c mock weakness! 

Anacharsis. This violence was no doubt necessary: 
animals, by becoming too numerous, would devour 
the harvests. 

Samian. Those which multiply most, live only a 
few years ; and the greater part, deprived of tjic care 
we take of them, would not pcq)etuate their species." 
With respect to the rest, wolves and vultures would 
have delivered us from them. But to provt' to you 
that it was not their dc[)redations that induced us to 
iruike war on them, I shall ask yon whether the 
fish, which we pursue in an clement so different from 
that which we iidiahit, would e\’er have laid waste 
our fields?” No; nothing ought to have induced us 
to defile altars with the blood of animals : for, since 
I am not permitted to offer to lu^aveu Iraits stolen 
from the field of my neighbour, ought I to present 
to him a life which appen-tains not to me r' Let us, 
besides, inquire which is the victim most agreeable to 
the Divinity. On this question nations and priests 
are divided. In one place savage and noxious animals 
are sacrificed; and, in another, those which assist us 
in our labours. The interest of maiq guiding him in 
this choice, has so associated with his injustice, that 
in Egypt it is considered as an impiety to sacrifice 
the cow, and an act of piety to immolate the hull.” 

‘ Plut. Syinpos. lib. 8. quoest. 8. t. ii. p. 729. F. “ Por- 
phyr. de Abstinent, lib. 4. p. 344. * Plut. Sympos. lib. 8. 

quaet. 8. t. ii. p. 730, ^ Porphyr. de Abstinent, lib. 2. p. 124, 

* Herodot. lib. 2. c. 45. Porphyr; ibid. p. 120. 
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AiiuAsit iins tmccrVaml-j, U-ytlcvagotas. Avfetvactly 
])erceived that abuses consecrated by a long cowse of 
ages were not at once to be eradicated. He abstained 
from bloody sacrifices, and the first class of his dis¬ 
ciples abstained from them likewise. The rest, 
obliged still to preserve connections with tlie world, 
were permitted to sacrifice a small number of animals; 
and to taste, rather titan eat, their flesh.* 

This was a compliance which a respect for aistom 
and religion seemed to justify; and, except in this 
particular, we live in the most social friendship with 
the, mild and peaceable animals. We arc forbidden 
to do them the least injury.'' After the cxamjtle of 
our founder, we feel the strongest aversion to those 
occupations the business of w'hich is to put them to 
death ; *' for experience has but too w'ell proved that 
the frequent effusion of blood makes the soul contract 
a kind of ferocity. The chase is forbidden us."* We 
renounce plcjisures : but we are more humane, mild, 
and compassionate than other men;* and 1 will add, 
much more ill treated. No means have been left 
UHtiicd to destroy a pious and learned society,* which, 
contemning pleasures, has been entirely devoted to 
promote the happiness of mankind. 

Anachanis. I have been but ill acquaint with 
j om- institution: may I be permitted to request you 
to give me a more just idea of it ? 

* liiaibl Vit. Pythag. c. 28. p. !26. * Plut. de Solert. 

Animal, t. ii. \ . u. p. 964. Iambi, c. 21. p. 84. ‘‘Eudox. ap. 

ill. Vh..Pythag. p 9. * J.ambl. ibid. ' Porphyr. de 

t.lib. 3. p 263. 'Apul. ap Bruck t. i. p. 663, 
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Samian. You know that P^ho^oras, on his totom 
from his travels, fix^ his i sifU'nco in Italy; and 
that, listening to his advice, the Greek colonio' set¬ 
tled in that fertile conntry, hud their arms at his feet, 
and consented to make hin the arbiter of their dis* 
jmtes; that he tanght th ‘m to live in peace with 
each other, and with the i neighbouring nations; that 
l>oth men and women submitted with ,ual ardour 
to make the gre<itcst lerifices; that from all parts 
of Greece, Italy, and Sicily, an incredible number of 
diseipb's resorted to him; that he a])pcarcd at the 
courts of tyrants without flattcrinf; tbcin, and in¬ 
duced them to abdicate their pow cr* w itbout repin¬ 
ing ; that at the sight of so many great and ben<‘ficial 
changes, the people every where cxclaiintdtli,it some 
.deity had descended from heavcm to deliver the earth 
from the evils by which it was afflkted.® 

Anacharsis. But have not either hi* or bis discijiles 
had recourse to falsehood to support the cbarar'ter he 
had acquired ? Recollect the miracles that are attri¬ 
buted to him; at his voice the sea became calm, the 
storm was dispersed, and the pestilence suspended its 
rage.* Recollect also the eagle which he called while 
soaring jn the air, and which came and rested on his 
hand; and the bear that, in obedience to his com¬ 
mands, no longer attacked the timid animals.** 

Samian. These extraordinary stories have always 

* Iambi, cap. 6. p 23} c 28 p 118 et 120. Porphjr Vit 
Pythag. p. 25. ‘ .£lian. Var. Hist. lib. 4. c. 17. * Iambi 

c. 28. p. 114. Porphyr. Vit. Pytliag. p.31. Iambi. Vit 
Pythag. c. IS. p 46. 
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appeared to me Institute of foundation. 1 find Ro 
reason,to suppose that Pythagoras ever jiretended to 
exett'-n power over nature. 

^ lAiiacharsis. But you will at least allow that he 
pretended to a knowledge of fixture events,' and to 
have received his doctrines from the priestess of 
Delphi.”' 

Samian. He certainly believed in divination ; and 
this error, if it be one, was eontinon to him v. hh the 
sages of his time, with those posterior to hitn, and 
even with Socrates himself." Heatfirined that hi.s 4loe - 
trine was dictated by the oinele of Apollo. If this 
be esteemed a crime, we imisi ehargv with imposture 
Minos, Lycurgus, and almo.st all the !egisla1ors, vvho, 
to give greater authority to their Ian .s, have feigned 
that they received tliem from the gods." 

Anacharsk. Permit me still to urge my objeetions, 
for inveterate prejudices are not easily renounced. 
Wliy is his philosophy e.nveloped in a triple veil of 
darkness f How is it possible that the man who had 
die modc'sty to prefer the title of Lover of Wisdom 
to that of Sage,” should not liave had the frankness 
to detdare the truth- without disguise 

Samian. You will find similar secrets to those at 
which you norv express your surprise, in the mysteries 

' Porphyr. Vit. Pythag, p, 34. Clem. Alex; Strom, lib. 1. 
p. 339. lamM. cap.t|iB. p. 126. Anonym, ap. Phot. p. 1316. 
• Aristox. ap. Dipg. Lagrt. lib. 8. §21. " Cicer deDivin. lib. 

l.c. 3. t. iii p. 6. ” Diod. Sic. lib. 1. p. 84. Cicer de Divin. 

lib. 1. c. 43. p. 36. >* Cicer. Tuscol. lib. 5. c. 3. t. ii. p.36l. 

Vail Max. lib. 8. c. 7. Extern. N* 2. 
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of Eleusis and Samotliraee, among the 
priests, and among all religions societies. Nay, liave 
not also our philosophers a doctrine which they ex¬ 
clusively reserve for those disciples whose circum¬ 
spection they have proved?'* 'Flie eyes of the mul¬ 
titude were formerly too weak to endure the light; 
and even at present, who would venture in the 
midst of Athens, fi-eely to explain his opinions on 
the nature of the gods, and the defects of the po]m- 
lar government? There are therefore some truths 
which the sage should guard noth care, and sufter 
only to esc^iipe him, if I nuiy so speak, drop hy drop. 

Anacharm. lint tlutre are others which surely he 
ought to dispense in a full stream; as the truths of 
niorulity, for ifsstane* : yet even these you cover with 
an almost impenetrabh’ veil. When, for example, 
instead of advising me to fly idleiu^ss, or not to irri¬ 
tate an enraged man, you tell me not to sit dorvu on 
a bushel, or to beware how I stir the fire with a 
sword," it is evident that, to tht^ difficulty of prac¬ 
tising your lessons, you add that of understanding 
them." 

Samian. Yet is it this very difficulty which 
presses them more forcibly on the mind. Wii,,! nx-; 
been hardly acquired is more car' Ts i!y ir<M rv'ed. 
Symbols excite curiosity, and give an air of ? ovelty 

^ Cicer. de Finib. lib. 5. c. 5. t. ii. p. :iOO. Aul. Gell. lib. 20. 
c. 5. Clem. Alex. lib. 5, p. 680. ■■ Flut. in Num. t. i. p. 69. 

Id. de Lib. Educ. t. ii. page 12. Poqjhyr. Vit. Pythag. page 42. 
Iambi, c. 22. p. 84. Diog. Laert. lib. 8. § 18. Deinetr. Byzant. 
ap. Athen. lib. 10. c. 19. p. 452. • Iambi, c. 34. p. 198. 
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to fomiQon maxims; as they present themselves 
more fVetjoently to onr senses than the other signs of 
our thoughts, they give greater authority to the laws 
they inculcate. Tims the soldier cannot sit near his 
fire, nor the labourer look on his bushel, without re¬ 
collecting the prohibition and the precept. 

Anacharsis. You are so fond of mystery, that one 
of the first disciples of Pythagoras incurred the in¬ 
dignation of the rest for having published the solu¬ 
tion of a problem in geometry 

Samian. It was then a general opinion that sci¬ 
ence, like modesty, should cover itself with a veil, to 
increase the channs of the treasures it conceals, and 
give more authority to him by whom they arc pos- 
•sessed. Pythagoras doubtless profited by this preju¬ 
dice ; and I will even acknowledge, if you insist, 
that, aftc!v the example of some legislators, he had 
recourse to pious frauds to gain credit with the mul¬ 
titude;" for I equally mistrust the extravagant eu- 
logiums which have been bestowed on him, and the 
odious accusations that have been employed to 
blacken him. Bnt what insures his glory* is, that 
he conceived tlie grand project of a society which, 
perpetually subsisting, and becoming the depositary 
of the sciences and of manners, should be the organ 
of truth and virtue, when men should be able to 
listen to the one, and to practise the other. - 

A grea,; number of'disciples embraced the new 


* Iambi. Vit. Pytliag. c. 34. p. 198. “ Hermipp. ap. Diog, 

Labrt. lib. 8. § 41. * Plat, de Rep. lib. 10. t. ii. p. 600. 
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institution/ He assembled them in a spacious edi¬ 
fice, where they lived in common,' and were distri¬ 
buted in different classes. Some passed their lives in 
meditation on heavenly things; others cultivated the 
sciences, and especially geometry and astronomy;' 
while others, who were railed managers or stewards, 
were charged with the direction of the house and its 
affairs.'’ 

It was not easy to obtain admission as a novice. 
Pj-thagoras examined the character of the candidate, 
his habits, his behaviour, his discourse, his silence, 
the impression which objects made on him, and the 
manner in which he carried himself to his relations 
and friends. As soon as he was accepted, he de¬ 
posited all his propel ty in the hands of the stewards.*" 

Ilis probation or noviciate lasted several years; 
but this tenu was abridged in favour of those who 
sooner attained to perfection.** During three whole 
years the novice received no kind of notice or respect 
in the society, but was, as it were, devoted to con¬ 
tempt. Afterwards, condemned to silence fVir five 
years,* he learned to bridle his euriosity,*^ to detach 
himself from the world, and to employ his thoughts 
on God alone.® All his time was taken up with 

’ DiogJ. LaSrt. lib. 8. § 15. Iambi, c. 6. p. 22. * Iambi, 

ibiil. Porpliyr. Vit. Pythag. p. 25. * Anonym, ap. Phot. Cod. 

249. p. 1313. Aul. Gell. lib. i. cap. 9. Iambi, c. 17. p. 59. 
* Id. ibid. p. 58. * Aul. Gell. lib. 1. c. 9. * Diog. Latirt. 

lib. 8. § 10. Lucian. Vitar. Auct. § 3. i. i. p. 542. Iambi. Vit. 
Pyth. c. 17. p. 59. f Plut. dc Curios, t. ii. p. 519. ^ Clem 

Alex. Strom, lib. 6 p. 686. Iambi, ibid. p. 57. 
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purifications, and different exercises of piety t** he 
heard, at inten^als, the voice of Pythagoras, who was 
concealed from his eyes by a thick veil,’ and who 
judged of his disposition from his answers. 

If the pi'ogrcss he made gave satisfaction, he was 
admitted to the sacred doctrine; but if he disap¬ 
pointed the expectations of his masters, he was 
dismissed, and his property restored to him consider¬ 
ably increased.'' From that moment he was as it 
were blotted out from among the number of tin* 
living. A tomb was erected for him within tlie 
house, and the members of the society r(>fused to 
know him if by any accident they saw him again.' Tlie 
same punishment was inflicted on those who divulged 
the sacred doctrine to the j)rofane.”’ 

Ihc ordinary associates might, with the permis¬ 
sion of, or ratlier l)y an order from, the chief, re-ent('r 
into the world, take on them public employments, or 
superintend their domestic affairs, without renounc¬ 
ing their first engagements. 

Uiiiissociated disciples, both men and women, 
were atlmitted to different houses; “ where they 
sometimes remained w'hole days, and were present 
at different exercises. 

And, lastly, virpious men, the greater part re¬ 
siding in distant places, were affihated to the society, 

'■ Iambi. Vit. Pyth. c. 17. p. 61- * Id. ibid. p. 60 . Diog. 

La6rt. lib. 8, §10. ^ Iambi, ibid. ’ Orig. contr. Cels, 

lib ^!. t.481. iambi, ibid. p. 61. ” Clem. Alex. Strom, 

lib, StTp.^O. Ly"id. Epist. ap. Iambi. Vit. Pythag. c. 17. p. 62. 
“JunbL vit. Pythag. c. 36. p. 214. Porphyr. Vit, Pyth. p. 25. 

, ibid. 
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LiboWrcd to promote its advancement, imbibed its 
spirit, and practised its rults. 

disciples who lived in common rose very 
early, and immediately on their awaking employed 
themselves in two examinations : the one relative to 
what they had said or done the preceding evening, 
and the other to what they were to do on the en¬ 
suing day the former to exercise their memory, the 
latter to regulate thei*- conduct.” Afti'r huA'ing put 
on a white luid extremely neat’’ robe, they took their 
lyres, and sang sacred songs,’’ till the moment when 
the sun apj)earing above the horizon, they prostrated 
themselves before him,'^* and WTUt each sejtarately to 
w alk in pleasant groves or agreeable solitudes. Tlie, 
aspect and tranquillity of these beauteous scenes dif¬ 
fused peace and harmony through their souls, and 
pn'pared them for the learned conversations that. 
aAvaited them at their return.’ 

These were almost always held in a temple, and 
turned on the accurate sciences, or on morality,* of 
which skilful professors explained to them the ele¬ 
ments, and gradually conducted them to the most 
exalted theory. Frequently they proposed to them, 

" Diod. Sic. in Excerpt. Vales, p. 245. Iambi, c. 29. p. I 49 , 
141 j c. 35. p. 206. Porphyr. Vit. Pythag. p. 40, 41. Carm. 
Aur. V. 40. »■ Aristot. ap. Diog. Lagrt. lib. 8. § 19. .®lian. 

Var. Hist. lib. 2. cap. 32. Iambi, cap. 21. p.84; c. 28. p. 126. 
'Iambi, c. 25. p.95. 'Id. cap. 35. p.206. * It appears 

that Socrates, at the rising of the sun, after the exaini>te perhaps 
of the Pythagoreans, prostrated himself before that luminary. 
(Plat, in Conv. t. iii. p. 220.) * Iambi, c. 20. p. 81. ' hi 

ibid. 
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for the subject of their meditatidn, some coinprehen 
sive principle, or some persjlicuous and instructive 
maxim. Pythagoras, who saw eveiy truth at a 
glance, and expressed it in a single word, would 
sometimes say to them: What is the universe ? Order. 
What is friendsliij) r Equality.“ These sublime de¬ 
finitions, w liich were at that time new, charmed and 
(Jevated the minds of his discijdes. The former was 
received with such ajipvobation, that it was substi¬ 
tuted to the ancient names which the Greeks had till 

then ffiven to the universe.—To the exercises of the 
1 ? 

mind succ('eded those of the body, as nmiiing and 
wTCstling, and those less violent contests which might 
he decided in groves or gardens.* 

At fiinner, bread and honey were served up to 
them, hut rarely wine.-’ Those who aspircjd to per¬ 
fection ofhm took only some bread and water.* When 
they rose from table, they en)|)loyed themselves in 
the consideration of the affairs which stranglers had 
suhmitt(;d to their arbitration.* Aftewards they 
again took their walks, by two or three together, 
and discourscxl <»n tlu* lessons they had received in 
the morning.*' From these conviTsations were 
strirtly banished all slander, invectives, pleasantries, 
and sujiei'fluous words.* 

When they returned to the house, they went to 
the bath, and, on coming out of it, were distributed 

• laaibl. c.-9. p. 138. J^og. LaSrt. lib. 8. § lo. Anoiiym. 
ap. Phot. p. 1317. * lamM. c. 21. p. 81. » Id. Vit.'Py- 

thag. c.2jl. p. 82. • Alexift, tp. Athen. lib. 4. p. 161. * Iambi, 

ibid. ‘‘Id. ibid. 'Id. C. 30. p. 145. 
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ill diflferent rooms, in which tables were .spread, eimh 
with ten covers. They were served with wine, 
bread, vegetables, boiled or raw; sometimes portions 
of animals offered in sacrifice; and sometimes, though 
but rarely, fish. Their supper, which must be ended 
lieforc the setting of the sun, was preceded by the 
burning of incense and different perfumes which they 
off'ered to the gods.** 

I had forgotten to tell you that, oii certain days^ 
of the year, an exquisite and sumptuous repast was 
serv ed up to them, which, after it had remained for 
some time before their eyes, they sent untouched to 
their slaves, rose from table, and even abstained 
from their ordinary meal.° 

Tlie supper was followed by libations to the gods; 
after which the youngest disciple read to the rest, 
the oldest choosing the subject. The latter, before 
he dismissed them, reminded them of these important 
precepts: “ Neglect not to honour the gods, the 
genii, and heroes; to reverence those from whom 
you have received life or benefits ; and to fly to the 
defence of the violated laws.” To inspire them still 
more with the spirit of mildness and equity, he added: 
“ Beware not to root up the tree or j)lant wbi(;h 
may be useful to man; nor to kill the animal which 
has done him no injury.”^ 

When retired to their apartments, each citevl 
himself before the tribunal of his conscience, and 

* Iambi, c. 21. p. 83.* Diod Sic. Excerjit. Vales, p. 24f>. 
Iambi, c. 31. p. 137, ^ Iambi. Vit. Pythag. c. 21. p. 84. 
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iiKiitally passed iu review, and condemned, his faults 
of commission and omission.® After this examination, 
the constant practice of whiph woirld alone be suf¬ 
ficient to coiTect our defects, they again took their 
lyres, and sang hymns in honour of the gods. In 
the morning', when they arose, they had recourse to 
music, to dissipate the vapours of sleep ; and in the 
evening, to calm the disturbance of the senses.'’ Their 
death was tranquil. Their bodies, as is still practised, 
were inclosed in coffins with leaves of myrtle, olive, 
and poplar,’ and their funerals were accompanied 
with ceremonies which it is not permitted ns to 
reveal.*’ 

During their whole lives they were animated hy 
two sentiments, or rather by one single sentiment, 
—^an intimate union with the gods, and the most 
perfect union with men. Their principal obligation 
was to meditate on the Divinity,' to consider them¬ 
selves as ever in his presence,’" and to regulate tlieir 
conduct in all things by his w’ill.” Hence that re¬ 
verence for the Divine Being which permitted them 
not to pronounce his name iu tlieir oaths;" that 
purity of mannc-rs which rtnidered them w'orthy of 
his regard ; ^ those exliortations they continually in- 

* Ding. Lafirt. lib. 8. §22. Iambi, cap. 35. p. 206. Aur. 
Carm. y. 40. Hierocl. ibid. Porphyr. Vit. Pythag. page 41. 
•' Plut. (le isiJ. t. i. p. 384. Quintil. de Orat. lib. 9. c. 4. p. 
589. Iambi, c. 25. p. 95. j Plin. lib. 35. c. 12. t. ii. p. 711. 
‘‘ Plut. de GenjA^r. t. ii. p. 586. ■ Plut. in Num. t. i. p. 69. 

Clem. Alex. lib. 5. p. 686. Aur. Cann. “ laipbl. 

c. 16. p. 57. Anonym, ap. Phot. p. 1313. • Iambi. Vit. Py- 

thag. c. 38. pi 115. • Id. ibid. p. 126. » Id. c. 16. p. 57. 
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culcated, not to drive away the'spirit of God, who re¬ 
sided in their souls atid that ardour with which 
they applied to divination, the only means remain¬ 
ing to us by which we can discover his will.' 

Hence also flowed the sentiments which united 
them to each other and to all mankind.* Newer w’as 
friendship known, never was it felt, as by Pythago¬ 
ras. He it was who first uttered the finest and most 
consoling of all sentiments Mi) friend is my other self.'’ 
In fact, when I am with my friend I am not alone, 
nor are we two. 

As, in physics and morals, he referred every thing 
to unity, he wished that his disciples might have but 
one same opinion, one single will." Divested of all 
property,* but free in tlieir engagements ; insensible 
to false ambition, to vain gloryto tlie contemptible 
interests which ordinarily divide mankind; they had 
only to fear the rivalry of virtue, and opposition of 
character. From the time of their noviciate the 
greatest efforts concurred to surmount these obstacles. 
Their union, cemented by the desire of pleasing the 
Divine Being, to whom they referred all their actions,*' 
procured them triumphs u'^ithout arrogance, and 
emulation Vithout jealousy. 

They learned to forget themselves, and mutually 
to sacrifice to each other their opinions C not to* 
wound friendship by distnist, by the slightest false- 

" Iambi, c. 33. p, 193. Id. c. 28. p. 116. • Id. c. 33. 

p. 193. ‘ Porph. Vit, Pythag. p. 37. “Iambi. Vit Py- 
thag. c. 33. p. 186. “ Id. c. 30. p. 143. ’ Id. c.31.-p. 165. 

“ Id. c. S3, p. 193. » Id. c. 32. p. 85 j c. 33. p. 186. 
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hoods, ill-timed pleasatJ^es, hr useless protesta¬ 
tions.'’ 

"Plusy also learned to take the alarm at the 
approach of the least coolness. When, in the eon- 
vei’sations in which th(‘y disenssed questions in phi¬ 
losophy, any harsh expression escaped them, they 
never suffered the sun to go down without giving the 
hand in token of reconciliaton.' One of them, on 
such an occasion, ran to his friend, and said to him: 
Let us forget our angex', and he yon the judge of the 
differexKre between us. Most willingly, I'cplied the 
other; but I ought to blush that, since I am older 
than you, I xvas not the first to make this oflt-r.^ 

They learned to subdue those inequalities of tem¬ 
per which wa-ary and discourage friendship.—Did 
they fex'l th<dr passion rise, did they foresee a mo¬ 
ment of melancholy or disgust, they sought retire¬ 
ment, and calmed this involmitary disoi'der, either by 
reflexion,” or by melodies suited to the different af¬ 
fections €>f the soul.' 

To their education wei-e they indebted for this 
docility of mind, and those easy and complying man¬ 
ners which united them to each other. Dnriixg tlieir 
youth paiticular care was taken not to sour tlieir dis¬ 
position. Respecfcible and indulgent tutors recalled 
them to their duty by mild corrections, opportimely 

*' Iambi, cap. 30. p. 145 j c. 33. p. 187. ' Plut. de Frat. 

Amor, t, ii. p. 488. Iambi, cap.27^ p. 107. * Id. cap. 

.31. p. 163. ‘ -Elian. Var. Hist. lib. 14. cap. 23. Chamael. 

ap. Athen. lib. 14, cap. 5. p, 623. Iambi, cap. 25. o. 93^ c. 33, 

p. 181. 
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and privately administered, and which had more tlie 
appearance of exhortation than reproach.* 

Pythagoras, who reigned over the whole body 
with the t<'iiderness of a father, but with tlie au¬ 
thority of a iiKHiare!), lived with the members of it 
as with his friends. He took care of them in sick¬ 
ness, and consoled them under their sufferings and 
it was by the kindness with which he treated them, 
as much as by his understanding and knowledge, 
that he obtainetl that ascendency over their minds 
that his most ti-ivial expressions were considered by 
tlmm as oracles, and that they frequently returned no 
other answer to objections urged against them, thfm 
by these words : lie has said it.' By this also he in- 
bised into tlie hearts of his discij)les that rai'c and 
sublime friendship which lias |>assed into a proverb.'' 

The cdiildrcn of this great family, disjiersed 
through various climates, without having ever seen 
each other before, made themselves known by certain 
signs,' and liecaine as familiar at tlu' first intci’view 
as if thc'y had been aecjuainted from their birth. So 
closely w'ere their interests united, that many of them 
have passed the seas, and risked their fortnne to re¬ 
establish that of one of their brethren who had fallen 
to distress or indigcuice.'" 

I shall here adduce an affecting example of their 
mutual confidence. One of our society travelling on 

* Iambi, cap. 22; p. 8.5. *'Porphyr. Vit, Pythag. page .37. 

, I Cicer. de Nat. Deor. lib. 1. c. 5. t. ii. p. 400. Val. Max. lib.’S. 
Extern. No. 1. * Iambi, c. 33. p, 186. > Id. ibid. p. 191. 

“ Diod. Sic. Excerpt. Vales, p. 243. iambi, c. 33. p. 192. 
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fool, lost his way inoi desert, and arrived t;xliansted 
wit h fatigue at an inn, where he fell sick.—U'hen at 
tlie point of death, nnahle to reconipctisc the care 
and kiiidtiess witli Avhich he liad been treated, he 
traced some symbolical .marks, witli <! rvemhiitig 
band, on a tablet, which he directed tn be evposed to 
view on the public ro.ad. A long tiim- alter, < hance 
brought to these remote places a diseipie ol Pytha¬ 
goras ; who, informed iiy the cnigmatieai eharacter.s 
he. saw before him id the misidrtmies ot tite lirsi 
traveller, stopped, j'ayed the irnikeepei tlie expense 
he had been at svith intere.st, and then continued Ivis 
journey.'* 

Anachar.'ds. 1 ;im not sur|)rised at this. .1 will 
tell yon wliat ua- related to me at Thebes. Yon 
knew Lysis. 

Sdiniaii. He was one ol the ornaments of the 
order. While yet Mmiig, lie round means to escape 
from that persec ition in ivhieh so many ilhistrions 
Pythagoretins ])e(ished and repairing to 'riiebes, 
undertook the i iha ation of Epaminondas.' 

Anachansls. He died there. ^ iiiir |>liilosophers, 
in Italy, fi'aring tliat tlie rites peenliar to tiudr so¬ 
ciety had not lieeii observed in bis funeral, sent 
Tlieauor to Thebi's, to obtain bis iiody, and to dis- 
iribnte presents to those who liad assisted liini in his 
old age. Theanor, on his arrival, Itwnied that Epa- 
ininondas, Avho had been initiated into your mysteries, 
had eansed^him to be buried aceordiiig to your 

" liunbl. c. 33. p. 15)2. "id. c. 35. p. 2(X>. * Ncp. in 

Epaminond. 2. 
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Statutes, aiul could not prevail on any person to ac¬ 
cept the money he had brought.'^ 

Samian. Yon remind me of an anecdote of this 
[^ysis- (hie dav, coming out of the temple of ,Umo,“ 
Ix' met. mider llu' jiortico, one of his brethren, 
Enrvj)li(‘mns of Svracuse; nhu, having requested 
him to nail a moment, went to prostrate himself 
lielon tin slatiie ol the goddess; and. after a long 
meditation, in which he hceanie ahsorhed without 
junceiving it, went out at another door. On the. 
morrow, tin' day was far advanced Avhen In- repaired 
lo the assembly of tlie disciples, wlioni he found un¬ 
easy at tlie absence of Iwsis. 1!(' then remembered 
the promise he had obtained from him, ran to the 
temple, and fmind him in the porcli sitting com¬ 
posedly on the same stone on vvliKb In; had left him 
the preet'ding evening. 

Yon will not he astonished ;it this perseveratice 
when yoti are iiequainted with tin- spirit of onr so- 
(tiety. If is rigid, tind admits id'no relaxation. Far 
from suffering tlie li'tist infringement on the severity, 
of its laws, it niiikes perfeetion consist in converting 
counsels into prci-epts. 

Jnachay.sis. But atiiong tliose [irecopts you have 
sonic so trivial and frivolous as to degrade the mind: 
as, for example, not to cross the right leg with the 
left ;* not to pare your nails on festival days ; nor to 
make nse of eyjiress wood for your coffins.* 

Flat, lie Gen. Soer. t. ii. p. BS.*), ” laaibl. c. 30. p. 155. 

‘ l*lut. cie Vitios. Pud. t. ii. p. 532. ' Diog. La6rt lib. 8. § lO- 

Iambi, c. 28. p. 131. 
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Sam 'uiu. Do iivA judge of us from tlial multitude 
of' observances, the greater part of which were added 
to our rule hy rigoi lsts who wished to reform refor¬ 
mation ; thong)I some liave il lation to truths of a 
superior oi'der, and all Iiavc Iicen prescribed to exer¬ 
cise us in [latieiice and other virtues. The tendency 
and jiowcr of our institution slionld lie estimated riy 
its effects on imjiortant occasions. A disciple of Py¬ 
thagoras sufl'ers neither tears nor complaints to escape 
liiin, nor manifests citlicr fear or weakness in dangers. 
In afliiirs of interest ho descends not to intreaties, 
because he only asks for justice; nor to flatteries, 
because he loves only the truth.'' 

Ait(icli(ir.s't.s. You need say no more on this sub¬ 
ject. 1 know till' ])ower mIucIi religion and philo- 
sojihy have o\er ardent imaginations, when devoted 
to them; but I know also that we frei|uently in¬ 
demnify ourselves for the passions ive sacrifice by 
those which we retain. I have seen and had an op- 
portunify of observing a society whose tiiiie is divided 
between study and jirayer, ivhich has renounced with¬ 
out regi'ct the pleasnn's of sense anil the enjoyments 
of life, and w illingly (>mbraced solitude, abstinence, 
and austerities,* because by these means it governs 
kings and people. I speak of the Egj'ptian priests, 
w hose institution a|)pears to me perfectly to resemble 
yours.'' 

Scunian. With this difference, that, far from la- 

” Irtinbl. c. :vi. p. 174 ; c. 33. p. 188. * Herodot. lib. 2. 

c. 37. > Chaerem. ai>. Porphyr. de Abstin. lib. 4. p. 308. 
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bouring to reform the nation, they regard no otlier 
interests than that of their own society. 

Anacharsh. The same reproach has been thrown 
on you. Is it not said, that, full of a blind deference 
for your founder, and a fanatical attaclunent to your 
soci(!ty, you regard the rest of mankind only as a vile 
herd of animals of an inferior species 

Samian. Is it possililc that we should lx; charged 
with degrading and coutemiiiug mankind, avUcu _we 
consider beneficence as one of tlie priix ipal means by 
whicli we may a})proach th<’ Divine Being? * vv(‘who 
have only laboured to eff<;et a close cormection be¬ 
tween heaven and earth, l)etwe('n tin* citizens t)f the 
same city, the children of the same family, and be¬ 
tween all living beings,'* ol' whatever nature they 
may be! 

In Egypt the sacerdotal caaler aims only at iTspect 
and power; it therefore protcals despotism, by which 
it is in its turn protected.*' Pythagoras loved man¬ 
kind aft'et-tionatcly, since he wished that they should 
all be free and virtuous. 

Anacharsis. But could he flatter himself that 
they would desire to become so with the siune ardom, 
and that the least shock would not destroy the au¬ 
thority of the laws and of virtue ? • 

Samian. It was at least a noble act to lay the 
foundations of that authority; and his first success 
might induce him to hope that he should be able to 

’ Iambi, cap. 35. p. 20S. “ Anonym, ap. Phot. p. 131.3. 

" biml)!, c. 33. p. 185. ' Dioil. Sic. lib. 1. p. 66. 
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raise it to a eortain elevation. I have spoken to you 
ol' the revolution wliich his arrival in Italy immedi¬ 
ately pro(luc<‘<l in manners; and which would have 
been gradually ('xtended, had not men })ossessiug 
powciy but jiolJuted with crimes, entertained the 
foolish ambition of being admitted into our society. 
Thev u'cre refused, and this refusal occasioned its 
ruin, (.-'aluinny attacked us the moment it saw itself 
supyiortcd.'* We became odious to the multitude, 
because u e condemned the eoufeiTiug of the offices 
of magistracy by way of lotand to tbc rich because 
we recommended that they should be bestow'ed on 
merit.' Our words were transformed into seditious 
uia.\iius, and our assemblies into meetings of con¬ 
spirators." Pythagoias, banished from Croton, could 
fmd no asylum even among the peojdc who owed 
to him their hapytiness. His death tandd not extin¬ 
guish the y)erse<!utiou. Many of his disciyiles, col- 
Icettid in a house, were devoted to the flames, and 
almost all y)erish('d the rest having fled, the in- 
habitsints, who u ere become sensible of their inno¬ 
cence, recalled them some, time after; but a war 
taking y)lace, they signalized their (;ourage in a 
battle, and terminated an innocent life by a glorious 
death.' 

• Though after these calamitous events the body of 
the society was threatened with an ayjyu'oaching dis¬ 
solution, they continued during some time to name a 

'* Iambi, cap. .85, p, 31^. * Id. \'it. Pythag. c. 35. p. "209. 

' Id. ibid. p. 204. f .fustin. lib. 20. c. 4. ^ Id. ibid. Plut. 

de Geig Socr. t. ii. p. 583. ' Iambi, c. 35. p. 212. 
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licatl for its government.'' Diodoms, one of tlie last 
of these, was an enemy to that <;leanliiiess and neat¬ 
ness whieh Pythagoras had so strongly rceoimnonded 
to us ; and afh'eted more rigid manners, a more neg¬ 
ligent exterior, and a eoai'ser habit.'—He hud ad¬ 
herents, and a distinrtion was made in the society 
between those of tlie old and those of the new rule. 

At pres'uit reduced to a small number, s<'{)arated 
from each other, and exciting neither eti\ y nor pity, 
we practise in secret the j)rece])ts of our founder. 
Judge of the induence they had in the origin of our 
institution by that rvhieh they still retain; for we 
educated Epaminondas, and Phocion formed himself 
on tire examples of oui- philosophers. 

It is not net^essary that I should remind you that 
this sf»cicty has produced a multitude of legislators, 
geometricians, astronomers, naturalists, and cele¬ 
brated men of every class that it is that which has 
enlightened Greece; and that the modem philoso¬ 
phers have derived from om* authors the greater 
part of the discoveries which give, a lustre to their 
works. 

The glory of Pythagoras has increased: every 
where he has obtained a distingui.shed rank among 
the sages:* In some cities of Italy divine honours have 
been decreed him;" they were even paid to him during 

* Iambi, c. 36. p. 21.3. i Herra. Tim. et Socier. ap. Athen. 
lib. 4.p. 163. “ Iambi, c. 29. p, 132 ; c.S6. p, 215. Brack. 

Hist. Philos, t. i. p. 1101. Fabric. Biblioth. Graec. t. i. p. 490. 
® Herodot. lib. 4. c. 95. “ Justin, lib. 20. c. 4. 
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his lifeat which you will not be surprised, if you 
observe in wbat manner nations, and even philoso¬ 
phers, speak of tlu; legislators and preceptors of the 
human race, riiey consider them not as men, but 
as gods,"' as souls t)f a sn]K'rior order, who, having 
desc(“nde«l from heaven into the Tartarus which w<’ 
inhabit, have deigned to take on them a human body, 
and participate in the evils avc snlfer, to institute 
among us laws and philosojdiy.' 

• Anitvliarsis. It nnisl iKweiiheless be eojiless('d 
that the endeavours ol these benebeent genii have 
succec'ded but imjK'rfcctly ; and, since they luu e not 
l)een able universally to extend or ])erpetuate their rc'- 
formation, 1 conclude that men will alu’ays b(' ecjually 
unjust and vicious. 

Siii/iiaii. At least, as .Socrates has said, until 
lieaveu shall more clearly explain itself to us; and 
God, compassionating our ignorance, shall send 
some messenger to deliver to us his word, and reveal 
his will.® 

'Flu! next day after this conversation we set out 
for Athens, and, some months after repaired to the 
festivals of Delos. 

Porpbyr. Vit, I’ytliag. p. 28. Iambi, c. C. p. 23; cap. 28. 
{.. ii8, 120. Dio Chrysost. Orat. 37. jt. 524. Pbilostr. Vit. 
.Apollon, c. 1. p, 2. Diog. Lnert. lib. 8. § 11. ‘’Clem. Alex. 
Strom, lib. 1. p. 3.55. ' Plat. ap. Clem. Alex. Strom, lib. 1. 

p. 355. ‘Plat. Vpol. Socrat. t. i. p. 31. Id. in Phsed t. i. 
p. 85. E. Id. in Alcib. 2. t. ii. p. 150. 
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CHAPTER LXXVI. 

Delit^- find iLe Cyclades.* 

Tn llic rliinuU- in ln( It 1 ivside,. <• spring is 

Hke^ the nioniiiig uf :i ,;,auitiil day. AVe then: enjoy 
the hle.ssings wliich il hriiigs, and tliost' which it 
])rojni.ses. The ravs ol' tla; siin are no longer oh- 
senred hygrttss vapours, nor are tliey yet irritated by 
the ardent aspect of’ tin- dog-stai. 'J'hey dis^tense a 
jnire anti steady light, wliiclt mildly reposes on all 
oitjeets, and reseinhh's that with which tiie gods are 
surrounded ot\ Olyinjms. 

When the luminary of clay first appears in tlic 
horizon, the trees agitate the newly unfolded leaves, 
the banks of the Ilissus resound Avith the song of 
birds, and the echoes of Mount Hymettus Avith the 
music of the rustic reed; and when again he hastens 
to his bed, the heavens are covered with a sparkling 
veil, and the nymphs of Attica essay with timid feet 
light dances on the turf. But soon he once more 
returns, snd we neither regret the coolness of the 
night, which flies his approach, nUr the splendowof 
the preceding day; it seems as if a new srin arose on 
a new universe, and brought from the east colours 
unknoAim to mortals. Each instant adds a new charm 


* See the Map of Delos and the Cyclades. 
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t(J the Ix^auties of natnrej and evtjry itionient the 
great Avork of the developement of beings advances 
towards its ])erf(‘ction. 

() respleiKh'nt days! O dclieions nights! what an 
emotion did that snccessiou of sceni's whichyon pre¬ 
sent'd to all my senses excite in iny sonl! 0 god of 
pleasnresi () spring! I have this year beheld thee in 
all thy glory. Yon travoxsed as a eoncjueror the 
fields of GrtHMT, and scattered from y onr head th(' 
flowers Avhieh were to ('inbc'llish them.—You ap¬ 
peared in the valh'ys, atid they were changed into 
smiling meads; you were seiai on the mountains, and 
the serpyllum and thynn; exhalftd a thousand per- 
fiimes. You rose into tin* air and diffused all around 
the serc'nity of your smile. Tlie loves eagerly has¬ 
tened to you at your call, and east on evei-y side their 
flaming darts, eid<indlini’ the whole earth. All things 
revived to receive ncAV embellishments, and Avere em¬ 
bellished to give new ])lensure. Such appeared the 
world when it emerged from chaos, in those happy 
moments in which msin, t’harm'ed Avith his abode, 
and astonished and delighted at his existence, seemed 
only to possess imderstanding that he might know', 
a heart that he might desire, and a soul that he 
might feel, his happiness. 

rius charming season brought with it festivals 
still more charming: ‘ I mean those which are cele¬ 
brated CA'cry fo'.ar years at Delos, in honour of Diana 

* Dionys. Perieg. v. 528. ap. Geograph. Min. t. iv, p, 100. 
Mem. de feiAcad. des Bell, Lettr. t. xxvi. p. 211. 
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;<ii(! A])olio.“* The worship of these two divinities 
hus subsisted in tli.it island for a lonn sueeessioii ol 
itecs. I»ut as it latterly iteitan to (kn liite. ila’ .Vth( - 
Ilians iiistitufed, <hlrin^ the Pelojiontiesiau war 
tjaines whieh dnwv thither a tireat eoiKonrse of peo 
pie from various nations. 1’he youth ol Athens tvere 
eatjer to distinguish tliemselves in fliesie and thi‘ 
a liole city was in motion. I’repa.ratioiH were like- 
n ise made for the soliMiin depiitalaui which 
unnuallv sent to the temple of Delos, to jnesent a 
triiinte of eratituile for the victory whieli I'liereus 
aained over the .Minotaur. "Fhe voyage is made in 
tlu' same ship wliieh i-arried that hero to taete; and 
alreatly the jiriest of Ajwdlo had I'row’iieil its stetn 
with his sacred hands.' I went tiown to tiic {‘ircCus 
with Philotas and Lysis, 'riie sea was^ovi'Ved with 
small vessel.s, wide!) wev, i>y;tti^;i under sail for 
Dtdos. We had not the lihi rty of ehoicc, hut were 
hurried away by the sailors, whose lively and tumul¬ 
tuous joy was miuitletl with that of tlie immense 
crowds of people, w ho thronged to the heaeh. W'e 
were under widgh in a moment, got ont of the har¬ 
bour, and arrived in the evening at the isle of (ieos. 

“ Cor.sin. Fa.st. Attic, t. ii. p. ' On tiie sixtli of the 

Attic month 'J'hargclion, tl:e l)irth of Di.-in.i was celebrated ■ 
.and on the scvcntli that of Apollo. In the third year of the 
lOPtli OIyin])iiL(l, or the year ;Ji 1 heforc t hrift, the. month of 
Thargelion began on the tid of May; and thus the 6‘tii and 
7th of Thargelion corresponded with the Sth and !lth of .Mai'. 
* Thucyd. lib. 3. c. 104. ' Plat, in Pluedon. t. i. p. GS. Pint , 

in Thes. t. i. p. 9. -Awchin. 1. in Demostii, Op. r 

p. 205 

voi.. VI. 
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On tht next disy we coasted Scyros, and leaviuii 
leiios on toe leit, (’utered into the channel A\}iich 
separates Delos froin the island of Rhenea. We 
iinmedialci*, ea.ne in si<j;ht of the tcjnple of Apollo, 
which we saluted \\it!i new transports of iov ; and 
the eii\ of Delos was almost entirely disjdavetl to 
fair l ien . uh an • .la'T <'ye r\ t' i;ni over the siiperh 
(■(lihees, elegant porlicos. ititil forv sts of colninns hv 
ivitieh it is emltelhshed ; anil ilii?, |)rospi'ct, iimiiieti- 
tarily varyiisg, snspeiided iii ns the dt'sir-.' n* iirrive 
iit (he land. 

v\ hen wv liad riaiehed ihe ; la ie. we ran tf) the 
teinjiie, niiieli is ih.stiiiu hansi it offiv .ihont a hun- 
flred paci's.' fi uinre tho.i a ■.(■ars sinee 

lsrisi; !i(liOii. sou o( ('eisorfs, laid (iie tii'-,! jiauidation 
iii' tlti-, edifi{ '\ Jo w idi h the dird n nt states of Dreece 
! imtiuniilly add nr-Je _yiyt,'^ij^s!i!:!(’nts. It -w jis eo\ ered 
vviih h stoons iind giirlasids, wliit li, hy tlie i'oiitrast of 
iheir eolonrs, gave ;i new Insire to tin- Parian inarhle 
id which it is hnilt.' W ithin we siiw the, statue of 
Ajiolio, less eelehnited ior the deliciiey of the work- 
niiinshiji than its ;inti<(iiiiv.'' Tlu' god is represented 
holding' his how in one luind ; iiiid, to signify that 
iniedc owes to him its oi igin and e]]arm.s, witlj his 
left hesnjtpoiis the three Graces, who are represented, 
tlie first w ith a lyre, the second with flutes, and the 
third with a pipc- 

Near th statue is th;it altar which is estcetnt'd 

Tournei. A'oyiig. tain. t. (> . Wi. ^ Eusob. (diron. lib '2. 
ji, ' ‘'’i'aa, \ oyac;. t. i. p. til. Phit. de Mas. t. ii 

p, list;. 
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one of the wonders of the world.' It is not gold or 
marble which is admired in it; horns of imiunils. 
forcibly bent, and artftilly interwoven, form a whole 
equally solid and regular. Some priests, w itose eio 
jdoyment it is to adorn it with flowers and !)oiighs,' 
made us observe the ingenious . contexture of its 
parts. It was the god bimseil, cxelaiuu'd a young 
priest, who in his childhood iutei'wove tliem us you 
>ee. Those inenaeing horns, wiiieh you bi lioiil 'us- 
])ended on the wall, and t!ios(' oj whieh the ahar 
composed, are thi' sjtoils ol the v\ iid ;;oats w liirb fed 
on Mount ('ynlims, ;uid whieh fell beiicatit the sliafis 
of Diana.* Here the eve meets nolhing hut prodi¬ 
gies, d’his palm-tree, whicli displa^ss its brauebes 
over our heads, is ibc sacred tree tltat .supported 
Latona when she hrongiu forth tb/* dHinities we 
adore.'' The form of thi . fas heeonie eeie- 
iiratetl by a jiiatblem in gcoinetry, of whieh an <v\a( t 
.-.oiution will perhaps never he given. The ]»!;tgue 
laid w’aste our island, tmd Hrcece was ravaged by w'tir. 
'i’hp oracle, being consulted by our aueestors, declared 
that these calamities would cease if they eould make 
this altar double the size it is of at present.' I'in^y 

1(1. de Solert. Animal, t. ii. p. 983. Alert, epig. 1. Diog. 
Laiirt. lib. 8. § 13. ‘ Spanh. in Callini. t. ii. p, 97. * Cat- * 

line Hymn, in Apotl. v. 6(t. ‘‘ Homer, in Odyss. lib. 6‘ v. )C2. 

Callim. in Del. v. “208. Tbeophr. Hist. Plant, lib. 4. cap. 14. 
p. 489. Ciccr. (le Leg. lib. 1. t. iii. p. 115. Plin. lib. 1C, c. 44. 
t.ii. p. 40. P.'iusan. lib, 8. cap.V,3. ]).C43. ' Pint, de Gen. 

Socr. t. ii. p, 579 . 1(1. (Ic K. Deljih. p. 3SC. V’al. Max. lib. 8. 

('ap. P2. Extern N". 1. Montncla, Hi;.!, dc:; Miithem, t. i 
j). 18C. 
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imagined it would I>e sultirient to make it twice as 
large every way; but they found, with surprise, that 
they Avere constnieting an enoi inous mass, that would 
contain the altar in question eight times. After other 
attempts equally fruitless, they sent to consult Plato, 
then just returned from Egy])t; who told their mes¬ 
sengers that tile god, liv this oracle, sported with the 
ignorance of the fired;and exhorted them to cul¬ 
tivate the acenratt' sea nn^s, rather than to he con 
tinuaily occupied in ilissensioiis and w^ans. At tin- 
same time; he proposed a simj)le and mechanical nu'- 
lliod of resolving tin problem : but the plague had 
ceased w'lieu his ansv i arrived. Tliis, said Philotas 
to me, was prolrahly n lud tiie oracle had foreseen. 

These words, thoui^h prononneed in a low' voice, 
engaged the-rtt^p*ntioe of a eitizen of Delos, who ap¬ 
proached ns, aini^-s’ e'; ng us an altar less embel¬ 
lished than In' fo‘iti<!, This, said he, is never 
drenehetl vilh ihe liiood of vietims ; on this the de¬ 
vouring nanv.' i.s never kindled. Hither Pythagoras 
r iune It) olh'r, after the example of the ])eople, cakes, 
barley, and wheat aiul beyond all doubt the god 
A\'as better pleast'tl with the enlightened Av orslup of 
that great man than with all tliose streams of blood 
with w'^hich our altars are ]>erpetually inundated. 

He afterwards pointed out to us wdiatever was 
worthy our remark within the temple. We listened 
to him witn respect; we admired the wisdom of his 

‘‘ Glem. Alex. Strom, lib. 7. p. 848. Torphyr. tic Abstiiiciu 
lib.2, §'i8, p. 153. Not. ibid. 
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discourse, the inihliiess oi‘ his aspect, and tlie kind 
attention tvltich he paid to us. But what was onr 
surjnise when imitnal explanations discoveied to us 
Philocles! He was one oi' the principal inhabitants 
o{' Dtdos for his riclics and his dii'iiities ; he was the 
father of Isnn ne, whose beauty was the snl)j(‘Cl of 
eonversation ainonu al! ihe nunien of (iireee(“; un<i 
h was iiitn to wiiose hospitality w(> liad fteen re- 
> (unnu'nded by letters from Athens. liter havisti;- 
repeatedly embraced ns, Hasten, said he. to salute iiiy 
honsehold iiods; eonie and see Ismene.and yon shall 
be witnesses to lier marriage, and partake in the joy 
of Lcneip])e her lia]>])V motlnu'. d'lK'y will not re- 
eeive you as strangers, Imt as friends, whom Heaven 
has long destined to visit them. Yes, I sw'car to yon, 
added be, grasping our hands, all tliosi^ who love 
virtue have legitimate claims to 'ilte friendship of 
I’hiloeies and his family. 

We came out of the temple : his friendly iniptL- 
tienee wonld scarcely permit us to take :i view of 
tliat multitude of statues tmd altars by which il is 
snrroaiided. In the mid.st of these staud.s ti figure ot 
A]>ollo, about twenty-four I'cet high.' Long tressr .s 
ol hair float on his shoiddens ; and hi's robe, which 
is folded on his left arm, seems to obey the breath of 
the zephyr. The statue and tin jilinth on which it 
stands are of a single block of marble; it was dedicated 
by the inhabitants of Naxos.’ Near this eolos.sns, 

' Tournef. V’oyag. t. i. p. 301. Wheler’s Journey, book i. 
|t. 56. Spoil. Voyag. t. i. p. 10~. Tournef. ibid. p. 3oi. 
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•Nit iiis, geiit'ral of tli« Athenians, caused to be placed 
a palm-tree of bronze,” the workmanship of which is 
equally precious with the materials. Farther on we 
read, on so%'eral statiu\s, this pompous inscription:" 
“ 'I’he island of dliios is famous for its excellent 
\v’in«'s : it will hereafter be so for the works ol Bu- 
pahe. and Aniheritius.” These two artists lived about 
I no reiiturics since; they have been succeeded and 
I’clipscd by the Phidiases and Pra.xiTcies ; and thus, 
V, jiilc ilu'v sought to eternise their glory, they have 
oidy j»erpeiiial( <1 their vanity. 

'I’he city of Delos has neither towers nor walls, 
aial is only dtd'ended by tiie j)res(;ne(r of Apollo.' 
Tii(> houses are liuilt of brick, t>r a kind t)l granite 
\ ( v , ct>mnioa in the island. ' d'liut of Pliilocles stotal 
On iite Itan^t^of a lake/ tovered with swans,'’ atid 
iihviost surroumfit^ by j)jjj',iA-trccs. 

f jeueipjte, informed di tlie reluni of her husband, 
< iiiJic out to meet him, and wc took her for Ismene; 
but soon after Ismene a]tj>eared, and we imagined we 
he’ijcUl the goddess of love. Philoeles exhorted us 
inutnallv to banish all constraint; and from that 
iiMJiuent we expericTa ed at mice all tlte stirjtrise of a 
new connection, and all the enjoyments of an aneient 
friendship. 

Dpulence shone conspicuous in the house of 

" I’lut. in Kir. (.1. I). 5'25. » PHn. lib. 3(;, n. .5. t. ii. >> Cal- 

liiu. in Del. V. it. Oicor. Orat. pro Leg. Maiiil. cap. 18. t. v. 

р. 20. ‘t'Touiuef. V’oyag. t. i. p. 305. ' Heroclot. lib. 2. 

с. 171. Calliiii. in .\poll. v. 59; in Del. v. 26’1. Theogn. Sent. 

V 7. Spoil. Viiyag. t. i. p. 106. ' Euripid. in Ion. v, 167i 

ill li>liig. in Taur. v. 1103. Aristoph. in Av. v. 870. 
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I’liilocles; Imt pmdence liad so well vcgidated the 
use of his wealth, that it seemed to liavo iivanted 
every thing to utility and eouvenieuee, but nothing 
to cajU'icc. Slaves happy in their servitude aiuiei- 
pated our wishes. Some poured oti our hands and 
feet water juirerthan ci vstal; and others loaded with 
fruits a table |)laee(l in tlie garden,' in the midst of a 
grove of myrtles. VVe In-gan l)y libations in honour 
of tlie gods vvluf presidi (oer hos])iLi'nt\. Si'veral 
t|uestions were jjut to us k iative to our travels ; and 
Philoeles more tiian ftnet' seemed sensiblv alleeted at 
the rememhrane<* of liis frii'uds w liom he had lelt on 
the continent of Greece. .\it(‘r sonte moments passed 
in delightJnl eonva rsatioii. uc went out with him to 
see the ]))e])arutious for the tl stivals.* 

^i'hese were to cmnmeuee on the foHpwing day;* 
and on the day after, the l.ii-th <Diana was to he 
commemorated at Del(^' Strang(*rs were eontinu- 
ally an iving in the island, brotight thither by piety, 
interest, or jdeasure. They alrt'ady could find nt) 
r»)om in the houses, and tents were erected in tin* 
jmblic places, and some even in the fields. Friends 
met with and embraced each other after a long ab¬ 
sence ; and these affi^eting scenes attracted us to the 
dift'erent parts of the island ; and, no less attentive to 
the objects we beheld than to the discourse of 
Philoeles, wi- informed oursclvi's of the nature and 

‘Theoil. Prodr. in Rliod. ct Dosicl. .Amor, lib. 2. p. *57. 
* The 8th day of May, of the year 311 before Christ. “ Diog. 
Lagrt. lib. 2. § 44. 
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parlicularities of a country so famous throughouf 
(ireece. 

The island of Dt'lo.s is only seven or eight miles 
in cirenit, and its breadth is Init about one tliird ol‘ 
its lengUi/ Monnt ( ynthus, whieb extends fi'oin 
north to south, terminates in a jdaintbat on the west 
side veaelies io the sea. The city stands in this 
plain.' riie rest t>f the island jnesents only an un¬ 
even and s(eriU‘ soil, if we exeepf some ])leasant 
vallevs, \>liieh are formed by s<'V('rai liills, on the 
south side.' Tlie source of the Inopus is thj; only 
spring with whieli it is favoured by nature; but we 
find, in different ])laees, eist<‘rns and lake.s, which 
preserve the rain-w'alc'r during s<'\ eral months. 

Delos was originally goxerned by kings, who 
united tlie,,4iriesthood to the ngal authority.'* It 
afterwards fell u\der^tl>'i, i)<)vver of tin* .Athenians, 
who purified it during the Peloponnesian w ar." The 
tombs of its ancient iidiabitants were renioveti to the 
isle of Rhenea; and there their sueressors have seen 
for the first time the light of day, and tht re aia* tln-y 
to behold it for the last, lint if they are d('prived 
of the advantage of being born and dying in their 
country/ they enjoy there a }>rofound trancptillity 
during their lives. The fury of barbarians,'’ the 

* Tournef VT)yfig, p. ‘287, '288. ’ Strab. lib. 10. p. 485. 

» Eurip. Iph. in Tunr. i. 123.5, 'J'ouriH'f. Voyat;-. t. i. p. 311. 
* V'irg. .3E«ici<l. lib.3. v, SO. Ovid. Metain. lib, 13. v. 03‘2. Dio- 
nys. Halic: Antiq. Roman, lib. 1. c. 50. t. i. p. (>32. *’Thu- 

cyil. lib. 3. c. lO'l. ,E.s<.'bin. Epist. ad Philocr. p. 205. Pint. 
.Ipophth. Laron, t. ii. p. 230. '* Hcfodot. lib. fi. cap. 97- 
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I'liiiiity of nations," and the aniinositic's of indiviilnals, 
ail subside at tlie view of this sacred linid ; nor ever 
have the coursers of Mars troddcai it wit/; t n ir en¬ 
sanguined feet.- Every tiling that can ]>resen1 tlie 
image of war is rigorously banished ; and even the 
animal most faithful to man is not snlfmed to remain 
in it, heeause he would destroy tin* weaker and mon' 
timid creatures.* In line, I’eaee has chosen Delos 
lor her abode, and the house of I’liilueles for her 

We were ajiproaching the latter, when wc saw’ a 
youth loming to imet ns, whose air, statnn', and 
features, seemed to Ix'speak liim nsore than mortal. 
This, S;.iid I’niloth/s to ns. is 'I'heagime.s, udiom m\ 
daughter lias chosen for her tinshann ; and Eeneippe 
has just fi.ved the dayofthi’ir marriage. - O my fatln'r! 
replied I’heagimes, I'agerlv emhra • ing lnni7*n'y grati¬ 
tude increases every rmJinent. Let these gcnerotis 
strangtws deign to partake it with me. They are my 
friends, since they are yours; and 1 feel that excess 
of joy has need of support as v\ ell as excess of grief. 
You will pardon this transport, added he, tuniing to 
us, if you have ever loved ; and if yon have not, you 
will jiurdon it when you shall behold Ismeue. Tlic 
attention wc shewed him seemed to calm the agita¬ 
tion of his feelings, and to relieve him under the 
W’eight of his hajipiness. 

Philocles was received by J jcucippe and Ismenc 

' Pausiin. lib. c. ‘^.'5. p. Liv. lib. -1-4. c. 29. ‘ Cal- 

lim. in Del. v. 277. " It was not permitted to keep dogs at 

Delos (Strab. lili. 10. p. 4S6), le.st they should kill tlie hare‘ 
and rabbits. 
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as Ilctitor was by Andromache every time he re- 
eutcrcd wdtliin the walls of Troy. Supper \vas served 
up in a gallery adorned with ])ictures and statues; 
and our hearts, expanded to the purest joy, tasted all 
tlie charms of eoufidenee and liberty. 

In the mean time Philocles put a lyre in the hands 
of Ismene, and recpiested her to sing one of those 
hymns which celebrate the birtli of Apollo and Diana. 
Express by your song, said he, what the damsels of 
Delos ill to-morrow represent in the temple by 
their agile steps. Anaeharsis and Philotas will thus 
i)eeome better acquainted with the origin of our fes¬ 
tivals, and the nature of the spectacle which will be 
pri sented to their vieAV. 

Ismene took the lyre, touched, as if by accident, 
>oiiie tender and moving notes, which escaped not 
Tlieagent^s, and, sv^ldcnlj j>iiluding with rapidity in 
the Dorian mode, jraintett Vvith strokes of fire the 
implacable anger of Juno against an odious rival." 
“ In vain does Ijatona seek to escape her vengeance; 
she luus had the misfortune to please Jupiter, and the 
fruit of her love must become the instrument of her 
punishment, and perish with her. Juno ajrpeared in 
the lieavens, Mars on Mount Haemus in Thrace, 
Iris on a mountain near the sea; they terrified by 
their presence the air, the earth, and the islands. 
Trembling, lost, urged by the pains of child-bearing, 
Latona, afte:' long wanderings, arrives in Thessaly, 
on the fbanks of the river by which that country is 


* Callim. in Del. v. 40. 
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watered. O Peneus! she cries, receive in thy peace¬ 
ful waters the children of Jupiter, which I bear in my 
w'omb. O nymphs of Thessaly, daughters of the god 
whose succour I implore! join with me to prevail 
on him to grant my request. J3ut he hears me not; 
and my prayers onlj' incite him to hasten his speed. 
O Pelion ! O ye fearful mountains ! you therefore are 
my oidy resource; will you n t'use me in your gloomy 
caverns the refuge whicl; you alVord to the lioness in 
travail ? 

“ At these words the tVueus, liioved lo eompu--- 
sion, arrests the course, ol his foaiiiitig \vat<‘is. Mar.-, 
beheld him; and, Iraiispoiled wilii rage, was on th<’ 
point of burying the livar [aueath ti.e smoking 
fragmi'iits of Mount I’anga ns ; he uttcrcil a loud cry, 
and struck his spear agaijist itis buckler. The sound, 
like tin' sliout of an army, sliook the plahlR? of Thes¬ 
saly and Mount f )ssa,lmtt*je-echoed in long murmms 
through the deep caverns <if Ibndns. Peneus had 
been no more, bad not Latoua abandoned the places 
on which h(!r ]>resenee had drawn tlie anger ol hca 
veil. She came to our island, to solicit the assi.stanct 
rlicy had refused her; but the menaces of Iris filled 
lier with terror. 

“ Delos alone was less moved with fear than with 
pity. Dc'los was then only a sterile and desert rock, 
driven at the ))k'asurc of tiic winds and waves, which 
had throw'n her into the midst of the Cyclades, when 
'die heard the plaintiv e accents of Latona, and offiwed 
lier an asylum on the wild lianks of the Inopus. The. 
goddess, transported with gratitude, .sinks at the foot 
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<>i H tree whicli offers her its shade, and whicfi for 
tl)is benefaction will enjoy an eternal spring. There, 
exhausted with hitigue, and attacked by the most 
ernel })nins, she oj)ens her almost extingiiisJicd eyes, 
in Arhidi joy shines in tlu^ midst of the expressions 
of grief atid stifteriiig ; and at length fixes them on the 
precious pledge-; of her love, on the children u'hosr 
birth had cost lier so many tears. The nymphs of 
th(' Inopuh, wiiiti'sses to her transports, announce 
tli(’ni to the world by saen'd songs ; and Delos is no 
loiiger the sjiort of the inconstant Avav(;s, but remains 
lixt'd on the eohimns which rise trorn the bottom of 
the sea,' and which rest on tlie toundations of the 
eariii. Th r giorv is nniM isaily celebrated ; and frtnn 
e.vi'fv side nations hasten to her festivals, to implore 
the god who, owes to her his liirth, and tvho renders 
1 : r happy hy his presenee. 

Ismeiie aeeonipanied tiiese Avoids tA’ith a tender 
glaiiee tlireeti'd to I’heagenes, and Ave began to breathe 
more freely; hut our souls Avere still agitated by the 
shoeks of ttwror and pity. Ncvin- had the lyre of 
Orpheus, uor the voiia; of tlie Sirens, produced 
soniids so moving. fVhile tsmene sang, I and Phi- 
lotas repcatiHlly interrupted her by exclamations of 
admiration : Philocles and Leueijipe lavished on hi'r 
mtirks of tenderness that delighted her still more than 
our praises ; Thetigenes listened and was silent. 

At length the day arrived which had been expected 
Avith so much impatience, llic morning faintly in- 


* Pind. aj(. ytrab. lib, tO. p. 48b. 
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tlicated in tlie horizon the course of the sun, when 
we ari'ived at the foot of Cynthus. Tins mountain 
is but a moderate height.* It is a block of granite, 
of different colours, and containing pieces of a blackish 
and shining talc. From its top a surj)rising number 
of islands of various sizes are discoverable. They 
are dispersed in the midst of the ocean, in the same 
beautiful di.sojder as the stars are scattered iit the 
heavens. The eye runs over them vvitli avidity, and 
•seeks them again after having lost them. Sometimes 
it wanders with pleasure in the channels which sepa¬ 
rate them from each other, and sometimes slowly 
measures the lakes and liquid plains which they em~ 
bi ace; for we do not liere view one of those bournl- 
less seas where the imagination is no lesscAa-rwhebm'd 
than astonished by the grandeur of the scene; and 
Avherc the disquieted mind, seeking repose on all 
sides, only finds everjT^ere one vast solitude which 
fills it with melancholy, and one immense sptice by 
which it is confounded. Here the bosom of the 
waves is become the habitation of mortals. 
behold a city scattered over the surface of the sea; 
and view the picture of Egypt when the Nile has 
inundated the plains, and appears to bear on its 
Avaters tlie hills which afford a retreat to the inlia- 
bitants.'* 

The greater part of these islands, said Philocles, 
arc named Cyclades,* because they form a kind of 

‘ Tournef. Voyag. tom. i, p. .30“. Spon. Voyag. t, i. p. 11J 
Wheler’s Journ. book 1. page58. Herodot. lib. 2. cap. 97- 
Diod. Sic. lib. 1. p. 33, Cijcle in Cireek signifies cinli'. 
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c ircle' round Delos.' Sesostris, king of Egypt, sub¬ 
jected a part of them by his arms;'" and Minos, king 
of (/'rete, governed soiru' of tliem by his laws.* The 
Phu-'nicians,' the Cariatis,'’ the Persians, liie Greeks.'' 
and all the nations which have possessed tlie eanpirc 
»»f the sea, have successively concjtu'red or colonised 
tliein : hut the colonics of the latter have efl’aced all 
(race's oj’ those of other nations; and |)oworfnl in¬ 
terests have for ever attached the destiny ol the 
Cychidcs to that of tJreccc. 

Some of them were at first governed by kings 
which they liad tlieniscives chosen ; and otlicrs had 
received thcni from their con(|nerorsbut the love 
of lihrrty, wliich is natural to the Greeks, and still 
nmre natural to ishuiders, destroyed the yoke under 
which they had groaned. All these states bi'canie 
small republics, jealous of each other, and mutually 
endeavouring to preserve a'balance between their 
respective powers, by the alliances and protection 
which they solicited on the (rmtinent. They enjoyeil 
that happy calm which nations can only derive from 
their obscurity, vidien Asia invaded Euro])(;, and the 
l*ersians covered the sea with their ships. The' 
islands, seized with constcunation, wc're etifccliled by 
their divisions. 8oine meanly joint'd the enemy, but 
others had the courage to resist. After the defeat 
of the Persians, the Athtaiians formed the project of 

I I’lin. lib. 4. c. 12. t. i. p. 211. ■" Diod. Sic. lib. 1. p. 51. 

“ Tlmcjtl. lib. ) ciip. 4. Diod. .Sic. lib. 5. p. 349. " I’ocli. 

Geograpb. p. 405. ''Thucyd. ibid. Diod. Sic. ibid. '•ile- 

rodot. lib. S. c. 46, 48. Tliocyd. passim. ^ llcrodot. lib. 1. 
64. Diod. Sic. lib. 5. p. 345. 
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lonquering them all. Tliey imputed to them, :is 
almost equal crimes, their having assisted or liaving 
deserted them; and successively sniqeeted tiieni, uiider 
pretexts moiv or leas plausible. 

Athens gave them her hws, and exacted from 
them taxes juoportionalde to their ah!liti{\s. linder 
the ])roteetion of her ])o\ver, they behold eoiameree, 
Hgrieulture, and the arts, flourish; and would be happy 
could they forget they ont'e were free. 

They are not all equally fertile: there are sonn* 
which are scarcely able to supply the wants of their 
inhabitants; as, for instance, Myeone, w hich you 
see to the east of Delos, whence it is (iistc.nt only 
twenty-four stadia.'* We there see no streams rush 
from the summits of the mountains and fertili.se the 
])lains.' The earth, abandoned to tin' l)nruing rays 
of the sun, incessantly sigi.s for the succours of hea¬ 
ven ; and it is only the most laborious efforts that 
wheat, and other grain necessary for the subsistence 
of the husbandman, are jwoduced. All the jmwers 
of the soil seem to be exhausted in favour of vines 
and fig-trees; the fruits of w'hich, of the growth oi 
this island, are in great request." Partridges, quails, 
and several birds of passage, are found there in abun¬ 
dance:* hut these advantages, whicli are common to 
this and the neighbouring islands, are but a feeble 
resource for the inhabitants ; who, besides the steri- 

“ Tournef. t. i. p. 278. * 2268 toise.s (somewhat above 

two miles and a half). ' Spon, t. i. p. 115. Whelcr’s Jour¬ 
ney, book 1. p. 65. " Tournef. t. i. p. 281. ’ Id, ibid. 

Spon. Voyag. t. i. }i. ll.'i. AVhelc", book 1. p. 65. 
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lity of the, counti^, hsve also to complain ot the 
rigour of the climate. Their heads are early de¬ 
prived of their natural ornament;' and those lloating 
tresses vvitieh add so many grae(;s to beauty, seem 
only to Im; granted to their youth, that tlieir lohs may 
be soon regretteil. 

1'he .Myeonians are reproaelied with being avari¬ 
cious and ]nirasites ;they would be less ( (‘nsiired, if, 
in more favourable eireninstaiiees, tliey were prodigal 
and arrogant; for the greatest misfoi l mie of indigeuee 
is, to give birth to vices, Init not to b(“ able to ])ro- 
eure a pardon lor tbem. 

Rhenea, which you see to the west, is distant from 
us about live hundred j)aees: ' it is less, but more 
feitile than Myeoix', and distinguished for the riches 
ol’ its hills and plains. /\ chain which seemed to 
unite the"‘l'wo islands was formerly stretchi'd at ross 
the channel bv whieb tld'y’ are sc])arated. 'I'bis 
was the work of Pt)lyerat('s, tvrant of Sainos,^ vvint 
imagined that he shouhl thus be able to commuineate 
to the one the sanetitv of the other.* Hut the isle 
of Rhi'iiea has more h gif imate (laims to onr vene- 
lation ; it contaiirs the aslu's ol'our fathers, and will 

^ Plin. lib. 11. Ciip, 37 , t. ! p. *;i.A. Str.'ib. lib. 10. p. 487. 
'iouniet. p. 280. Atluas. lib. 1. 0 . 7. p. 7- Suid. in MvKwy. 
" Tournef. p, 315. Thucyd. lib. 1, cup. 13 ; lib. 3. c. 104. 
-■ -About tbe same time Cui-sus besieged the city of Ephe.sus, 
the iuhaliiUiuts of whicli, to ol)t:iiii the protection of Diana, 
their priiicupal diviidty, fa-stened one end of a cord to their 
walls, and tlie other to the temple of Diana, distant from them 
7 stadia, or C6‘l toise-s and a half (ti furlongs 90 yanls). Hero- 
dot. lib. 1. c. 26. Polvaen, Stratag. lib. 6, c. .50. yElian. Var. 
HisrtHli- 3. c. 26. 
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one (lay contain onrs. To that einiiunic(’ diiTctly 
opposite ns have been conveyed tin* toiiihs which 
wcie fonnei'lv at Ihdos.' Their nnmln r is eonti- 
mially increasing'; and they may i)e considered as so 
rna,ny trophit's which (Iciith erects to n'cord Ins 
triiunphs over mortals. 

Turn your eyes (ovvards tin* tiorth-west, and you 
will discover tlie c<>'ists of tlic island of Tenos. 
Without tile walls t>f the capital is one ol' those V(;ne- 
rahle groves, the duration o!" which is secured In 
religion, and to which a long succession oi winters 
hav(' bei'u able to do no injnrv.' Its gloomy alley, 
are the avenues to a su])erh temple, which, m obediem e 
to the oracle of Apollo, t'le inbabitants formerlv 
erected to Neptune. It is one oi tln' most ancii'iit 
sacred a.syluin8 in (.•recci';'' and is siuTonndcd bv 
several sjiacions ediiictes, tvlu'ie tlie jinblic rcjtasts are 
givt'ii, and in which the jtcojile ass(>mble during the 
festivals oi' the god,' nho receivi's the i>raiscs of his 
votfiries for dispelling the tnaladies by which mortals 
are afflicted,“ and for having destroyed the serpents 
which formerly rendered this island iminhahitable.'' 

The jteople tvho first enltivated Tenos created a 
new soil; a soil which satisfies, or even anticipates, 
the. wishes of the labourer. It produces the inqst 
exfpiisite fruits, and grain of every kind. On all 

'^Tliucyd. lib. 3. c. 104. Stnib. lib. 10. p. 486. Tonrnef. 
p. 316. “ Strah. lib. 10. p. 487. ' Tacit. Armal. lib. 3. 

No. 63. f Strab. lib. 10. p. 487. * Philocr. ap. Clern. Alex. 

Cohort, ad. Gent. p. 26. '■ Plin. lib. 4. cap. 12, t. i. p. 211 

Steph. Byzant. in Tijvoy. Hcsycli. Miles. 
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s-icfi a thousand fonutiuus gush forth;’ and ilu- 
plains that arc enriched by the tribute of their waters 
appear to bi* ('nihcliisbed \vith new beauties, from the 
contrast of the arid and desert mountains by which 
they arc surrounded.'' 

Tenos is separated from Andros by a channel 
twelve stadia in breadth.'* In the latter island w'e find 
mountains covered with verdure, springs more abun¬ 
dant than at Tenos; valleys as delightful as those 
of Thessaly; fruits equally beautiful to the eye, and 
delicious to the taste;and a city renowned for the 
difficulty the Athenians found in conquering it, and 
the worship of Bacchus, the deity who there prin 
cipally receives adoration. I have been a witness (c 
I I'lO transports of joy rvhich his festivals inspire." I 
i idrcld them at an age when the soul receives im¬ 
pressions which the memory never recals but with 
sensations of pleasure. I was on board a vessel re¬ 
turning from Euboea, and admiring tvith delight the 
glowing radiance of the new^-boni day, when loud 
shouts of joy drew our eyes towards the isle of An- 
<lros. Tlie first rays of the sun had gilded an emi¬ 
nence on which stood a beautiful temple. Tlic people 
llirongcd together on ail sides, crowded round the 
tenqjle, raised their hand.s to heaven, prostrated 
themselves on the earth, and gave a loose to the 

j Tournef t. i, p. .ISy. PHn. ibid. Steph. Byzant. in Tifvo;. 
iSuptatb, in Dionvs IVrieg. v. 526, *' Tournef. ibid. • .Scy- 

laK. np. Geopraph Min. t. i. p. 55. Tournef. p. 355, * Nearly 

half a league. ^ Tournef. p. 348, " Pausan, lib, 6. c.'20. 

M 518. Philo.5tr. Icon. lib. 1, c, 25, p 709. 
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riiost extravagant expressions of Joy. We landed, 
iind were linrrird by the multitude to the top of a 
hill, wJierc a thousand voices exclaimed at once: 
Come, see, tastx*: these streams of wine which rush 
from the temple of Bacchus, were yesterday, last 
night, this morning, only pure water. Bacchus is 
the author of this prodigy, which he renews every 
year, on the same day, and at the same hour. He 
will repeat it to-morrow, the day follow mg, and dur¬ 
ing seven snccessive days.“ To these cxclamatioiic 
presently succecd('d a mild and pleasing harmony. 
“ The Achelous,” it was said, “ is celebrated for Iti*.: 
reeds, the Peneus derives all his glory from the val¬ 
ley which he waters, and the Pactolus from the 
flowers with which his hanks are embellished; but 
the fountain which we sing renders men strong and 
(doquent, and flows Jit the immediate command of 
Bacchus.”*’ 

While the priests of the temple, who were well 
acquainted with the subterranean passages through 
which the waters flowed, thus imposed on the cre¬ 
dulity of the multitude, I was temjited to congratu¬ 
late them on the success of their artifice. They 
deceived the people, but they rendered them happy. 

At an almost equal distance from Andros and 
Ceos we find the little island of Gyaros, fitted to be 
the place of banishment for robbers and banditti, 
should they be driven from the rest of the earth.'* 

• Plin. lib. 2. c. 103. t. i. p, 121; lib. 31. c. 2. t. ii. p. 541) 
^ Philostr. Icon. lib. 1. c. 25, p, 799. " .Tuven. stu 1, v T. 
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It is a wild aud rocky coiiutry/ Nature has refused 
it every tiling, as slic seems to have lavished all she 
can Ix^stovv on the isl(5 of C.Vos. 

The shejiherds of Ceos render divine honours, 
aud coiiseiTatc their flocks, to the shepherd Ai istaeus,* 
who first led a ctolony to this island. They say that 
he soiiKTimes returns to enjoy their tranquil gvoxes, 
from tin.' inmost recesses of udiich he watches ovei 
their snow-white bulls. 

'file priests of Ceos annually repair to a high 
mountain, to observe the rising of the dog-staror 
offer sacrifices to that star, and to Jupiter; and t«» 
solicit the return of those beneficial winds which, din ¬ 
ing forty days, blunt the ardent rays of the sun, aud 
(liftiise a delicious coolness through the air. ' 

The inhabitants of Ceos have erected a temple 
in hotiour of Apolloand preserve with veneration 
that which Nestor; on his return from Troy, caused 
to be built to Minerva.* They have joined the wor¬ 
ship of Bacchus to that of these divinities.' So 
many religious acts seem to have secured to them 
th(^ favour of the gods. The island abounds in fruits 
and pasturage.*" The people possess strength of body 
aud vigour of mind; and are so numerous that they 
have found it necessary to distribute themselves in 

■■Tacit. Annul, lib. 3. cap. 69. Juyen. aat. 10. v. lyo. 
‘ Diod. Sic. l b. 4. t. i. p. 325 j edit. Wessel. Virg. Geogr. 
lib. 1. v. 14. ' Heracl. Pont. ap. Cicer. de Divin. lib. 1. c. 57. 

t. iii. p. 47. Apoll. Argon, v. 535. " Strab. lib. 10. p. 487. 

* Id. ibid. i Athen.lib. 10. c. 22. p. 456. ' Virg. Geogr. 

lib. l.v. 14. 
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fom’ cities,* of which loulis is the priocipiil. It is 
situated on an eminence, and derives its name from 
ft spring' which flows at the foot of the hill.'’ Ca- 
ressus, which is distant from it twenty-five stadia,* 
senses it as a harbour, and em'iches it wuth its com¬ 
merce. 

loulis would furni.sh instances of persons attain¬ 
ing to a great old age,'’ did not custom, or the laws, 
permit suicide to those who, having arrived at tin; 
age of sixty years, are no longer in condition to enjoy 
life, or rather to serve the republic.'' They say that 
it is shameful to sunuve oiu'selves, to u.surp on the 
earth a place wc can no longer properly fill, and to 
appropriate to our own enjoyment that existence 
whidi we have only received for the use of onr 
country. The day which is to tenninatc their life is 
to them a festival :^they gird their brows with a 
chaplet: and, taking a cup of the juice of hemlock 
or poj)pics, sink insensibly into an eternal sleep. 

Such courage cannot but be capable of effecting 
every thing to preserve liberty. On a certain occa¬ 
sion, when besieged by the Athenians, and on the 
point of surrendering for want of provisions, they 
threatened the besiegers that, unless they n'tired, 
they would massacre all the most aged citizens in the 
place.' Moved either by horror, compassion, or fear, 
the Athenians departed, and left, without further 

* Strab. lib. 10. p. 486. ^ Steph. in lou-A. Tournef. p. 3.32. 

* Nearly a league. ' Heraclid. Pont, de Polit. '' Strub. 
lib. 10. p. 486. jElian. Var. Hist. lib. 4. cap, 37. Steph. ibid. 
Val. Max. lib. 2. c. 6. No. 8. ‘ Strab. ibid. 
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molestation, a people wlio equally braved both 'na¬ 
ture and death. They have since subjected them, 
and softened tlie harshness of their character by ser¬ 
vitude and tlie arts. The city is adorned with su¬ 
perb edifices; its walls are composed of enormous 
blocks of marble, and access to it is facilitated by 
roads made over the neigfd)ouring eminences.' But 
it is rendered more illustrious by having produced 
many celebrated men; and, among others, Simonides, 
Bacchylides, and Prodicns." 

Simonides,'' the son of Leoprepis, was born about 
<he 3d year of the 55th Olympiad.* He merited the 
esteem of the kings, sages, and great men of his 
time. Among the number of these was Hipparchus, 
whom Athens would have adored, could Atfiens have 
endured a masterPansanias, king of Lacedaemon, 
who, by his success against t'u; Persians, bad been 
reused to the summit of honour and pride Alevas 
king of Tliessaly, who had eclipsed the glory of his 
predecessors, and increased that of his coimtry;* 
Hiero, wlio was first the tyrant, and afterwards the 
father, of Syracuse;'" and, lastly, Themistocles, who 
was not a king, but who had triumphed over the 
most powerful of kings." 

i Tournef. p. 332, 333. • Strab. lib. 10. p. 486. '* Fa¬ 

bric. Biblinih. Grace, t. i. p. 591. Bayle. Diet. Art. Sim. Mem. 
de I’Acad. des Bull. Lettr t. xiii p. 250. * Thu vear 558 be¬ 
fore Christ. ' I’lilt in Hipp t. ii. p.228. * AJlian. Var. 

Hist. lib. 9. c. 41. ' Theocr. Idyll 16. v. 44. Plat, de Fratern. 

.■\mor. tom. ii. page 492. Sozoin. Hist. Eccles. lib. 1. p, 322. 

Xen. in Hjeron. page 901. .®Kan. Var. Hist. lib. 4. cap. 15- 

I’lut. in T^femist. t. i.' p. 114. 
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According to a custom which still continues, 
sovereigns then invited to their courts such persons 
.ts were distinguished for their knowledge or genius. 
•Sometimes they caused them to enter into competi¬ 
tion with each other, and required from them those 
sallies of wit which shine more than they enlighten. 
At other times they consulted them on the mysteries 
of nature, the principles of morals, or the forms of 
government; and it was expected that, to the ques¬ 
tions propounded to them, they should return per¬ 
spicuous, prompt, and precise answers, because they 
were to instruct a prince, please his courtiers, and 
confound their rivals. The greater part of these axs- 
swers are current through all Greece, and have de¬ 
scended to posterity; which is no longer able to 
estimate their just value, because they contain allu¬ 
sions now not understood, or truths too generally 
known. Among tCose which are preseiwed of Simo¬ 
nides, there are some which particular circumstances 
have rendered celebrated. 

One day, at an entertainment," the king of Lace¬ 
daemon had requested him to confirm, by some impor¬ 
tant and comprehensive maxim, the high opinion he 
had conceived of his philosophy. Simonides, who was 
acquainted with the ambitious projects of that prince, 
and foresaw their fatal issue, said to him —“ Remem¬ 
ber that you are a man.” Pausanias saw nothing in 
this answer but a frivolous or trite observation; but, 
in the disgrace into which he soon after fell, he dis- 


• iElian, Var. Hist. lib. 9. c. 41. 
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f«)vci c(l in it a novel troth, and one of the most im¬ 
portant of those of which kinii’s arc ignorant. 

On another occasion,' tiu' qoeen of Syracuse 
asked him wlicther knowledge were preferable to 
riches. This was a snare; for Simonides, w’ho wras 
only honoured for the former of these advantages, 
hut who only sought the latter. Ohligc'd to falsify 
his sentiments, or condemn his conduct, he had re¬ 
course to irony ; and gave the prefcjcnee to riches, 
hecattse y)hilosophers continually besieged the man¬ 
sions of the rich. This |)roblem has since been 
resolved in a manner more honoui able to philoso])liy.' 
Aristippus, being asked by king Dionysius u hy the 
sage paid his court with so much assiduity to the rich 
man, who never acted in the same maimer towards 
the sage,''—TIu; wise man, replied he, knows his 
wants, but the other does not know his. 

Simonides was both a poet and a philosopher.'^ 
The ’fi'appy union of these iptalities rendered his 
talents more useful, and his wisdom more agreeable. 
His style, which is remarkable for its swn'etness, is 
simjile, harmonivius, and admirable for the choice 
and arrangement of the words.* He sang the praises 
of the gods, the victories of the Greeks over the 
Persians, and the triumphs of the athletae in the 
giunes. H(' wrote; the. history of the reigns of Cam- 
byses and Darius in verse; exercised his genius in 

•’ Aristot, llhet. lib. 2. c. 16. t. ii. p. 586. ’ Diog. LilCrt. 

lib. 2. §69,.. ^ Plat, tie Rep lib. 1. t. ii. p. 331. Cicer.de 

Nat. Deor. 1% 1. c. 22. t. ii. p. 415. • Quintil. lib. 10. c. 1, 

ti.ll. Die|»ys. Halic. de Veter. Script. Cens. t. v. p. 420. 
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almost every kind of poetfy^idnd jM-incipally suc¬ 
ceeded in elegies and pkgnn^ so|i||S;‘ No person 
was ever better acquaintediUjSi tlje, sul)liine and de- 
lightfid art of interesting and moving the jnissions ; 
nor did ever any one paint with greater exactness 
those situations and misfortunes which excite pity.“ 
It is tiot tlie poet to whom wo are attentive : we hear 
the cries and groans of a distracted family, which 
weeps the death of a father or a son we behold 
Danae; we see an aflectionate mother struggling 
witli her son against tin* fury of the Avaves, Avhile a 
‘tltousand gulfs yuAvn on all side's, and menace iier 
Avitli a thousand deaths the shade of Achilles rises 
from the bottom of the tomb, and announees to tlu 
Greeks, about to quit the shores of Ilium, tin 
innumerable cabunities which atvait them byseti and 
latid/ 

Tlfe'”j>oe?iciiT^enes, which Simonides liM ani¬ 
mated with so much passion and emotioUjiPI so 
many benefits confen ed on mankind: for it is of real 
utility to force from their eyes those precious tears 
AAdiich they shed with so much pleasure: and to 
nourish in their hearts those sentiments of compas ¬ 
sion AA'hich nature designed to unite' them to each 
other, and which alone can unitx: the vATetched. 

As the characters of men havt; a great influenic 
on their opinions, it might be expected that the phi- 

'Fiib'.'ic. Bibl. Graec. t. i. p. 592. “ Dionys. Halic. de Vcf 

■Script. Cens. t. v. p. 420. Qnintil. lib. 10. c. 1. p. 631. Vit. 
j®schil. * Harpocr. in TapJv. ^ Dionys. Halic. de t.'oiti- 
pos. Verb. p. 221. * Longin. de Sublim. c,45. 
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losophy of Simonides woiild be mild and nnassuming. 
His system, as far as we can judge from some of his 
writings, and many of his maxims, was reducible to 
the follow'!tig articles : 

“ Let us not endeavour to penetrate the bound¬ 
less profundity of the Supreme Being ;* but be satis¬ 
fied with knowing that whatever is exists by his com- 
juarid,'' and that he possesses perfect virtue,' of which 
men have only the feeble emanation they derive from 
him.'' Let them not, therefore, boast of perfection, 
to which they cannot attain.' Virtue has fixed her 
idiode amid steep and rugged rocks if, by arduous^ 
labour, mortals should be able to raise themselves to 
the elevation at which she resides, a thousand fatal 
< ircumstiuices would quickly hurl them down the 
jirecipice.* Thus their life is a mixture of good and 
evil; and it is as difficult to be repeatedly virtuous, 
as i^s impossible always to continue so." iict u? 
tak^V pleasure in praising noble actions, and shut 
our eyes on those which deserve reprehension; either 
from duty, when the offender has claims to our af¬ 
fection,* or from lenity, when he is indifferent to us. 
Far from censuring others with too great severity, 
let us remember the frailty inseparable from our na¬ 
ture i** and that we are only destined to remain for a* 


* Cicer. <le Nat. Deor. lib. 1 . c. 22. t. ii. p. 415. •’ Simonid. 

ap. Thooph. Antioch, ad Autolyc. lib. 2. page 256. ' Plat, in 

Protag. turn. i. p. 341 . * Simonid. ap. Ttieoph. Antioch, ad 

Autoljc. lib. 2. p. 256. * Plat, in Protag. t i. p. 344. ' Clem. 

Alex. Strom, hb. 4. p. 585. * Plat. ibid. '* Id. ibid. Stob. 

}i 660. ‘Plat. ibid. p. 346. '' Plut. tic Consol, t. ii. p. 107. 
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moment on the surface of the earth, and to be for 
ever inclosed in its bowels.' Tinie hastens with ex¬ 
treme ra})i(Hty; a thousand ages, in comparison witli 
eternity, are but as a point, or as a very small part 
of an iiiijarceptible point;"’ let ns employ moments 
so fugitive in enjoying the blessings of life,'" the 
prineijjal of which are health, beauty, and riches 
acquired without fraud ;" since from the projier use 
of these results that true enjoyment, without which 
wealth, grandeur, and immortality itself^ can give us 
no pleasure.”'' 

These principles, which are dangerous becausi- 
they tend to extinguish courage in the virtuous heart, 
aud to deaden the remorse of guilt, might be con¬ 
sidered only as an error of the mind, if Simonides, 
while he inculcated sucli h nity to others, had been 
but tlpMt2,9,rt5 bi the regulation of liis own 

coikTuct. But lie dared to propose an act of injus¬ 
tice to Themistoeles ; ‘ and blushed not to pranie the 
murderers of Hipparchus, by whom he had been 
loaded with favours.' He is also reproached with 
having been a slave to avarice, whicli even the li¬ 
berality of Hiero could not satisfy; and which, as is 
usual with that wretched passion, became every day 
more insatiable.” He was thci first who degraded 
poetry by making it a shameful traffic of praise.' 


* Stoh. sprin. 1 .'0. |) 608. “ I’lii’. p. 111 . , • stob. 

serm. 6 . p. 531. ” Clem. .tlex. Mi'nn. lib 4 p. 5/4. tther 

lib. 12. p, 612. ’ Pint. in. '1 tiemWi. t. i. p. 114 . ' lleph®s; 

ill Eachirid. p. 14. iEllan. V.ar. Hist, lib. 8, c 2. * Athei 

lib. 14. e. 121. p. 656. yEliau. Var. Hist. lib. 9. c. 1. ‘ iichoi 

Piiid. Istlim. 2, V. 9. Callim. Frag, ap. Spanli. t. i. p. 264 et 337 
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He idly said, that the pleasure of amassing riches 
was the only one of which at his age he was capable 
and that he would rather choose to enrich his enemic^s 
after his death, than he obliged to have recourse to 
the generosity of his friends during his life; “ that, 
after all, no person was exempt from defects ; and 
that, if ever he should find a faultless man, he would 
ju'oclaim him to the whole world.' This strange 
aj)ology was insufticient to justify him in the eyes of 
the public, whose decrees invariably refuse pardon to 
those vices which originate more in baseness than 
weakness. 


Simonides died at the iigc of about ninety.’’* It 
is recorded to his honour that he heightened the 
splendor of the rcligitnis ceremonies in the isle of 
Ceos,' added an eighth string to the lyre,” and invented 
the ait of artificial memory C but what must insun; 
to nun imiuoital glory is, tiiat he gave mstnifcdf'c 
lessons to kings ; and bestowed happiness on Sicily, 
by reclaiming Hiero from his extravagant projects,'’ 
and inducing liim to live in peaiie with his neighboins, 
his subjects, and himself. 

The family of Simonides resembled those fami- 


" Plat, an Seni. tom. ii. p. 786. * Stoh. serm. 10. p. 1S2. 

’ Plat, in Protiig. tom.i. p. 346'. * Mann. Oxoii. epoch. 68. 

Suid. in SifActiy. Lucian in Macrob. tom. iii. p. 328. * The 

year 468 before Ciirist. * Athen. lib. 10. cap. 22. page 456. 
" Pliu. lib. 7. c. 56. t. i. p. 416. ' Cicer. de Orat. lib. 2. c. 86. 

t. ii. p. 275. Id. de Fin. lib. 2. c. 32. t. ii. p. 137. Pliu. lib. 7, 
cap. 24. tom. i. p. 387. “ Synes. ad Theot. epist. 49. p. 187. 

Schol. Pindl in Olymp. 2. v. 39. iElian. Var. Hist. lib. 4. 
cap. 15. 
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lies in which the priesthood of the Muses is perpetnal. 
His grandson, of the same name, wrote on genealo¬ 
gies, and the discoveries wdiich do honour to the' 
human mind.' In Bacchylides, his uepliew, he 
seemed again to revive as a lyric poet. I'lie purity 
of the style of Bacchylides, the correctness of his 
manner, and the regular and connected beauties of 
his wmrks,*^ obtained him an applause of Avhich Pindar 
might have been jealous.'^ These two jioets divided, 
din ing some time, the favour of king Hiero, and thi* 
suffrages of his comtiers; but when the royal pa¬ 
tronage no longer prevented each from taking his 
true place, Pinpar soared to the skies, and Bacchy- 
lidcs remained on the earth. 

While the latter did honour to his country in 
Sicily, the Sophist Prodiens rendered it illustrious in 
the d ifferent c i ties j )f Greece,'' by reciting orations 
c<fflT|x)scd with art, and abounping in ingenious al- 
li'gories, c.vpressial in a simple, (devated, and hormo- 
nious style. Ilis eloquence was shamefully venal, 
and destitute of all support from the graces of voice 
and utterance; ‘ but as he pouitrayed virtue under a 
pleasing form, he w^as admired by the Thebans, 
jmiiscd by the Athenians, and esteemed by the Spai - 
tans.'' He afterwards published ma.\ims destmetive 
of the foundations of religion;' and from that moment 

• Said, in Sigttii'. f Longin. de Sublim. c. 33. *Schol. 
Find, in Pyth.2. v. I 7 I. '■ Raylc, Diet. art. Prodicus. Mem. 
de I’Acad. des Bell. Lettr. t. xxi. p. 157. See also wliat I have 
said of Prodieus in chap. LVIll. * Philostr. de Vit. Sophist 
lib. 1. p. 49C. '' Id. ibid. p. 483. * Cieer. de Nat. Deor 

lib. 1. c. 42. t, ii. p. 432. Sext, Empir. adv. Physic, lib. 9. 

552, 561. Said, in 
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the Atiienians considered him as the corruplor ot 
youth, and condemned him to drink hemlock. 

Not far from Ceos is the island of Cythnos, 
fiimous for its pasturage;'" and the land which yon 
see still nearer to us, to the west, is the fertile isle 
of Scyros," in which was born one of the most an¬ 
cient philosophers of Greece;" I mean Phcrecydcs, 
who lived about two hundred years since,’’ He oc¬ 
casioned a great revolution in the ideas and learning 
t)f his age. When a dreadful malady no longer leh 
him any hope of recovery, Pythagoras, his disciple, 
made a voyage from Italy to visit him in his last' 
moments.'’ 

Direct now your eyes towards the south; observe 
in the horizon those gloomy and fixed vapours which 
obscure the dawning radiance of the day -there an- 
the islands of Paros and Naxos. 

Paros may be about three hunared stacvAi'^hi 
circuit.' * .When I tell yon that it possesses fertile 
plains, numerous flocks," two excellent harbours,' and 
lias sent colonies to distant countries," you will be 
able to form a general idea of the power of its in¬ 
habitants. Some particular facts will enable you to 
judge of their character, according to the circum- 
Riinces in which it has been displayed. 

“■ Steph. ill KvSv. Eustath. in Dionys. I’erieg. v. .‘526. 
Tournef. Voyag. t. i. p. 326. " Homer. Odyss. lib. 1.5. v. 405. 

“ Diog. LiiCrt. lib. t. § 116. Id. ibid. § 121. ' Diod. 

Sic. ill Excerpt. VaU-s. p. 242. Iambi, in Vit. Pytbag. cap. 35. 
p. 202. I'orpli. Vit. Fythag. p.3. ' Plin. lib. 4. t. i. p. 12. 

Tournef. Voyag. tom. i. p. -303. * 11 leagues and one third. 

* Tonniof. ibid. '.Scyl.ax Pcripal. ap. Geogr. Min, t. i. p. 22. 

' .-''iwd). lib. 10. !>. 437 
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The city of Miletus in Ionia was disti’acted by 
fatal dissensions.” Among all the states distinguished 
for their wisdom, the people of Paros appeared to 
the Milesians the most proper to re-establish trau- 
{juillity in their government. They sent therefore 
fill' arbitrators from Paros 5 who, being unable t^) 
reconcile the contending factions, long exasperated 
against each other by mutual hatred and outrages, 
left the city, and traversed the country, which they 
found untilled and desert, except some few portions 
of land which a small number of citizens still continued 

cultivate. Struck with the profound tranquillity 
in which these persons lived, they immediately 
placed them at the head of the government; and 
order and plenty were immediately restored to 
M iletus. 

In t he ex pedition of Darius, the Parians joined 
TflftwIonaicfelTIl^^ partook in the shame of his defeat 
at Marathon.^ Obliged to take refuge in their city, 
they were there besieged by Miltiades.' After a long 
defence, they demanded to capitulate; and conditions 
were already agreed on by both parties, when a fl a me 
\vas seen to rise in the air on the side of Mycone. It 
was occasioned by a wood having accidentally taken 
fire; but was imagined, both in the camp and the 
town, to be a signal from the Persian fleet, to signify 
that it was hastening to succour the island. Under 
this persuasion the besieged refiised to abide by their 

* Hrrodot. Hb. 5. c, 28, ’ Id. lib. 6. c. 133. ' Ephoi 

ap. Steph. in ria'j. Euptatli. in. Dionys. v, .'>25 Kep n 
Miltiad. e. 7. 
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word, and Miltiadcs retired from before tbc place. 
Tliat great man expiated, by a rigorous imprison¬ 
ment, the ill sue(;ess of his {aiterprise. But tbc 
Parians wen* |)unisb('d with still greater severity: 
their perjury has been eternised by a proverb. 

At the time of the expedition of Xerxes, tliey 
betrayed the Greeks by continuing in allianee with 
tbc Persians, and the Persians by rerriaining inactive. 
Their fleet, lying idle in the port of (’ythnos, waited 
the issue of the battle, t(» take part with the eoii- 
(jueror." They did n(»t forc'see that, not to contrilmte 
to bis victory, was to expose' tbeniselve's to Ids ven-^ 
geanee; and that a small republic, placed betwru'u 
two great powers who seek to cxte'iul tlu'ir limits at 
the expense of e'aeli other, has frecjoently no recourse 
but to follow' the torrent, and pursue glory while it 
Aveeps the loss of its liberty. Th<' I’arians were not 
long before they found theinselves'Tn this sittaMfoilT' 
They for a time rejeelh d the coneiuerors at Salands'' 
by dint of contributions; hut they at length sunk 
under their yokt', almost Avithout resistance. 

The (iraces hat'e altars at Paros. Whih' Minos 
king of Crete Avas sacrificing to these divinities,' the 
lu'ws arrivt'd that his sou Androgens was slain in 
Attit'a. He ended +tie ceremony by easting far from 
him the ('rown AA'hich girt his brow; smd with a 
voice intx'rrupted by sighs and tears, commanded the 
flute-player to be silent. The priests have preseiwed 
the remexnhrance of this just and natural grief, and 

" Ilerodot. lib. 8 . e. 67 . 
lib. c. m,- 


Jil. ibid. c. 112. ' Aiwllod. 
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when they are asked why they have banished fi'oiu 
their sacrifices the custom of wearing crowns, and 
playing on instruments of music, they reply: It was 
thus circumstanced, it was near this altar that the 
happiest of fathers learned the death of a son whom 
he tenderly loved, and became the most wretched of 
men. 

Many cities boast of being the birth-place of 
Homer; but not one disputes with Paros the honour 
or the shame of having produced Archilochus.** This 
poet, who lived about three hundred and fifty years 
ago,* was of a distinguished family. The Pythia 
predicted his birth, and the glory at which he w'as 
one day to arrive.* Prepared by this oracle, th« 
Greeks admire in his writings the strength of hi* 
language, and the elevation of his ideas; “ they see 
him, even in his udldest flights, display the nervous 
vigour of his genius,*’ extend the limits of his art, and 
introduce new cadences into his verses, and new 
beauties into music.' Archilochus has done for lyric 
poetry what Homer did for epic. Both have had 
this in common, that, in their respective kinds of 
composition, they have served as models ; ** that their 
works are recited in the general assemblies of Greece;* 
and that their birth is celebrated alike by particular • 

“•Fabr. liibl. Grsec. t. i. p. 572. Mem. de I’Acad. des Bell. 
Lettr. t. X. p, 36, 239 • Herodot. lib. i. c. 12. Aul. Gell, 

lib. 17 f. 21. Cicer. Tuscul. lib, 1. c. 1. t. ii. p. 234. ^ Euseb. 

Pr«par. Evang. lib. 5. c. 33. p. 27. ' Quintil. lib. 10. c. 1. 

'■ Longin. de Sublinn. cap. S3. ' Plut. de Mus. t. ii. p. 1140. 

Veil. I’fltercul. lib. 1. cap. 5. ' Cbarnsel. ap. Athen. lib. 14, 

c. 3. p. 620. 
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festivals.® Yet, tlu)\i<»:ii the public gratitude has as¬ 
sociated their names, it has not intended to confound 
their ranks, and only grants the second place to the 
poet of Paros;" but il is indeed to have obtained 
the first, to have Homer alone for a suy)erior. 

With respect to his morals and conduct, Archi¬ 
lochus merits to be classed among- thc^ vilest of men. 
Never were more sublime talents joined with a more 
vicious and depraved character. His writings are 
y)olluted with licentious language and lascivious de- 
scri})tions,‘’ and abound in that gall in which the 
malignity of his disposition delighted.’’ His friends', 
his enemies, the unforhinate objects of his amours, 
all without distinction became the subjects of his 
cruel satire; and, what is still more strange, it 
is from himself that we learn these odious facts.'’ 
He has had the courage, when sketching the history 
of his life, steadily to survey all its horrors, anlftiiF' 
insolence to expose them to the view of the whole 
world. 

The youthful charms of Neobule, the daughter of 
Lycambes, had made an impression on his heart."^ 
Mutual promises appeared to have ensured his fe- 
licitj^^!iand the conclusion of a marriage with the ob¬ 
ject of his affection, when motives of interest induced 
the fair one to give the preference to a rival. Instantly 

Anthol. lib. 2. cap. 47. p. 173. “ Val. Max. lib. 6; c. % 

Extern. No. 1. " CEnom. ap. Euseb. in PriEpar. Evatig. lib. 5. ■ 

c. 32, 33. Julian. Itnper. Frag. p. 300. ^ Pynd. Pyth. 2.-v. 

100. '• .£lian. lib. 10. c, 15. bynes. de Insomn. page 158. 

' SchaU.Uoiat. epod. 6. v. 13. 
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the poet, more irritated than afflicted, shook the 
snakes which the Furies had given into his hand^, 
and poured on Neobule and her family such a tor¬ 
rent of opprobrious satire, that he compelled them 
all to terminate, by a violent death, a life which he 
had empoisoned by the virulence of his reproaches.’ 

Forced by indigence to quit his country, he re¬ 
moved to Thasos‘ with a colony of Parians." He 
there found new food for his malignant fury, and the 
public hatred burst forth against him. An opportu¬ 
nity to appease this soon hap|!)ened. The people of 
Thasos were at war with the neighbouring states. 
He followed the army, came in sight of the enemy, 
threw away his buckler, and fled. The latter action 
is one of the most infamous of which a Greek can be 
guilty; but infamy only makes impression on minds 
who merit not to puffer it. Archilochus openly 
avowed his cowardice: “ I have thrown away my 
buckler,” says he, in one of his works; “ but I slteJl 
find another; and I have saved my life.”’ 

Thus was it that he braved the reproaches of the 
public, because his own heart was callous to every 
feeling of shame.^ After having been guilty of this 
insult on the laws of honour, he dared to go to Lace¬ 
daemon. But what could he expect from a people 
who never separate their admiration from tfti^ 
teem? The Spartans shuddered to behold ^m within 

* Anthol. lib. 3. c. 2.^. p. 271. SuUl in • ^lian. 

lih. 10. c. 13. “ Clem. Alex. Strom, lib. 1. p. 398, * Aris- 

toph. in Pac. V. 1296. Schol. Ibid. Strab. lib. 12. p. 549. 
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their city; instantly vommandedluin to depart;’' and 
proscribed his writings through all the territories of 
their republic.' 

The people assembled at the Olympic games con¬ 
soled him for this mortification. He there recited in 
honour of Hercules, that famous hymn which is still 
sung when the glory of the victors is celebrated.* 
'fhe whole assembly received it with loud applause; 
and when the judges decreed him a crown, he might 
have felt that, never has poetry a greater influence 
over the heart thaif when it instructs us in our 
duties. 

Archilochus was killed by Callondas of Naxos, 
whom he had long pursued. The Pythia considered 
his death as an insult offered to poetry: “ Leave the 
temple,” said she to his murderer; “ thou hast laid 
violent hands on the favourite pf the Muses.”*’ Cal¬ 
londas alleged that he slew his enemy in his’TStnT 
ddence; but tlie Pythia, though she was not inflexible 
to his prayers, commanded him to appease the irri¬ 
tated manes of Archilochus by libations.* Such was 
the end pf a man who by his genius, vices, and im¬ 
pudence, was at once beheld with admiration, con¬ 
tempt, and dread. 

Less celebrated, but more deserving of esteem 
than this poet, Polygnotus, Arcesilaus, and Nicanor of 

'■Plut. Inatit. Lacon. tom. H. p. 239. * Val. Max. lib. 6. 

c. S. Extern.1. * !l^ind. Olynop. od. 9. t, 1. * Plut. 

de berA Num, '^^ind. tom. ii. p. B60. CEnoin. ap. Enseb. Priep. 
Evang. lib p 288. • Suid. in 
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Paros, made considerable improvements in the art of 
encaustic paintipg.'* Another artist, a native of this 
island, has acquired a reputation by a borrowed 
merit; I mean Agoracritus, whom Phidias took for 
a pupil, and whom he endeavoured in vain to raise 
to an equality with his rivals.* He gave up to him 
a part of his own glory, by placing on his own pro¬ 
ductions the name of his young disciple; without 
reflecting that the elegance of the workmanship would 
discover the imposture, and betray the ineflectual 
zeal of his friendship. 

But though Paros cannot furnish artists with 
models, it supplies them with inexhaustible materials: 
the whole earth is covered with monuments which 
derive their origin from the quarries of Mount 
Marpessus.^ In those subterranean caverns, illumined 
with a feeble light,' a race of slaves laboriously dig 
forth those enormous blocks which shine in the 
superb edifices of Greece, and even in the front of 
the Egyptian labyrinth.'’ Many of the temples are 
faced with this marble, because its colour, it is said, 
is agreeable to the immortals.' There was a time 
when sculptors made use of no other and even at 
present it is in great request;though it does not 
always answer to their wish, because the large crys-. 


■' Plin. lib. 35. c. 11. t. ii. p. 703. • Id. lib. 86. c. il. 

р. 795. Suid. in ‘Papiif. f Steph. in Mofv. Virg. JSneid. 

lib.6. V. 471. Serv. ibid. * Plin. ibid. Athen. lib. 5. page 
905. “ Plin. lib. 86. cap. 18. t, ii. p. 739. ' Plat, de Leg. 

t. ii. lib. 13. p. 966. ‘ Strab. lib 10 . iv487. Plin. lib. 36. 

с. 5. t. ii. p. 736. 
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tallinc parts of which its texture consists, lead astray 
the eye by illusive reflexions,'and shiver under the 
chisel’ This defect is, however, recompensed by 
several excellent qualities, and especially by its ex¬ 
traordinary whiteness,'" to whk'h the poets make 
frequent allusions, and such as are sometimes relative 
to the character of their poetry, “ I shall raise a 
monument more resplendent than the marble of 
Paros,” says Pindar, speaking of one of his odes." 
“ O most able of painters I” exclaims Anacreon; 
“ borrow, to rej»resent her Avhom I adore, the colours 
of the rose, of milk, and of the juarble of Paros.”" 

Naxos is separated from the preceding island 
only by a vesy nan'ow channel. None of the Cyclades 
('quals it in size, and it may dispute with Sic'ily itself 
(he palm of fertility.’’ Its beauty, nevertheless, is 
not ilnmediately ])erceivcd by the traveller when he 
arrives at his shores:'' he di.s(‘overs only inaccessible 
and desert mountains; hut these mountains are but 
harr&rs raised by nature to resist the iury of the winds, 
and defend the plains and valleys which she covers 
with Tier ti-easures.'^ There she disjjlays all her mag¬ 
nificence ; inexhaustible sources of the purest waters 
assume a thousand difl^erent forms, and the flocks 
stray amid the abundant herbage of the verdant 
meads. There, not far from the dclightfiil banks of 

' Touriief. \oyag. t. i. p. 202 ^ Anton. Itiiier p 528, 

lloi.it. libi 1. od. 19. nr. 6. "Find. Neni, od. 4. v. 131. 
” Aiiacr, 28. V. 27. ” Agatliein. lib. 1. cap. 5. Geogr. ap. 

16. Plin. I'b. 4. c. 12. t. i. p. 212. Toornef. 
Voym^. 213. ' Id. ibid. 
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the Biblinus,’ ripen those excpiisitc figs with winch 
Bacchus made the inhabitants of the island acquainted, 
and those famous grapes, the wine of which is prefer¬ 
red to almost every other. Pomegranates, almond- 
trees,' and olives, multiply without difficxilty in the 
plains, Avhich are annually covered with abundant 
harvests. , A imiltitude of slaves are continually em¬ 
ployed in gathering these treasures," and innumerable 
vessels in transporting'' them to distant countries. 

Notwithstanding their riches, the inhabitants are 
brave, generous, and extremely jealous of 'theii 
liberty. Two centuries past their republic was at 
the summit of its greiitness, and could bring eight 
thousand men into the field.* They had the glory 
to resist the Persians before they were subjected by 
them and to shake off tlieir yoke when they pro¬ 
jected the coucju(;st of all Greece.' Their sea and 
land forces joined tliose of the Greeks, and distih 
gnished themselves in the battles of Salamis and 
Platuea; but at the same time taught the Athenians 
that they must no longer suffer a power to increase 
which was already capable of rendering them such 
signal services. Accordingly, when the latter people, 
in contempt of all treaties, had resolved to subjugate 
their ancient allies, they made their first attack on 
the people of Naxos,* whom they only left in pos¬ 
session of their festivals and gatnes. 

At these Bacchus presides: Bacchus is the prbr 

• Etymol, Magn. in Bi'SXd'oj. * AthenMib. 3. c. 13. p. 53. 
^ Hnodot. lib. 5. cap. 31. * Ul. ibid. cap. 36. ^ Id. ibid. 

’ Diod. Sic. lib. 5. p. 335. “ Thucyd. lib. 1. c. 98, 137- 
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tector of Naxos; and every thing there preients us 
with the image of the favour of the god and the 
grattaide of the people. The inhabitants eagerly 
show to strangers the place where he was nursed by 
the nymphs,'’ and relate the prodigies he has wrought 
in their behalf. From him proceed the riches they 
enjoy, and to him alone their altars smoke day and 
night. Here their adoration is addressed to the god 
who taught them to cultivate the fig-treeand there 
to the divinity who infuses into their grapes a nectar 
he has brought down from heaven.'' They worship 
him under various titles, to multiply the duties which 
are dear to them. 

At no great distance from Paros arc Seriphos, 
Siphnos, and Melos. To obtain an idea of the 
former of these islands,' imagine a number of steep 
and barren mountains, in the intervals of which are 
deep gulfs, M'here a wretched race of men continually 
behold, suspended over their heads, fearful rocks, 
the monuments of the vengeance of Perseus ; for, 
according to a ridiculous, but, to the inhabitants of 
Seriphos, terrible tradition, that hero, armed with the 
head of Medusa, formerly changed their ancestors 
into tljesc; di'cadful objects. 

At a small distance from this island, imagine, 
beneath a sky continually serene, meads enamelled 


^ Diod. Sic. lil). 5. f). 32.5. ' Athen. lib. 3. cap. 5. p. 78. 

Archil, iip. .Atiicii. lib. 1. c. 24. p. 30. * 'J'acit. Aniial. lib. 4. 

c. 21. Pint, (le bxil. t. ii. p. 60-2. Tournef. Voyag. t. I. p. 179. 
f .Strab. lib. lo. p. 487'. Pherec, apud Schol. .Apoll. Rliod. lib. 4. 
V, 1515. . 
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with flowers, and plains perpetually productive of 
fruits, and you will have a feeble image of the 
beauties of Siphnos.' The pure air of this enchant¬ 
ing country prolongs the life of man beyond its 
ordinary limits. It was formerly the richest among 
all the Cyclades.“ Its mines annually produced to 
the inhabitants an immense tribute in gold and silver, 
a tenth part of which they consecrated to Apollo at 
Delphi; and their offerings constituted one of the 
richest treasux'cs of tb'^t temple. The tviry of the 
sea has since destroyed the sources of their wealth ; 
their ojnilence has vanished, and nothing now re¬ 
mains to them but the regret of its loss, and the 
\ lces of which it was productive.' 

The island of Melos is one of the most fertile in 
the i^Igean sea.'' Sulphur and other minerals, con¬ 
tained in the bowels of the earth, maintain in it an 
0 

active warmth, and give an exquisite tiiste to its 
productions. 

The peoph? who inhabit it had been independent 
during several centuries, when, in the time of the 
Peloponnesian war, the Athenians proposed to them 
to break the neutrality they observed with respect to 
Athens and Lacedaemon, from the latter of which 
cities they derived their origin.' Irritated at their 
refusal, they repeatedly attacked them, and at length , 
fell upon them with all the forces of the republic."' 

*Tonrnef. Voyag. t. i. p. 172. '' Heri)clot. lib. 3. cap. f>7. 

1 Pausan. lib. 10. cap. 11. p 823. lle.^ycli. et Suid. in X}<pvid^. 
Sicph. in tify. '* Tournef. Voyag. t. I. p. 14.'J. ' Thucyd. 

lib. r». c. B4. “ Id, ibid, c. 85, &r. 
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'riie ishind was coiKpiered, but the sliarae resterl with 
the conquerors, who began the war unjustly, and 
concluded it by an act of barbarity. The vanquished 
were carried into Attica; where, by the advice of 
Alcibiades, all those w’ho were able to bear arms 
were put to death.” The remainder groaned in chains 
till the army of Lacedaemon compelled the Athenians 
to send them back to Melos." 

A philosopher, a native of this island, having 
been a witness to the calamities it had sntfei-ed, in¬ 
dignantly avowed the opinion, that the wn tched, 
having no longer any thing to hope from men, no 
longer owe a reverence to the gods. This philosopher 
was Diagoras, to whom the Mantineans are indebted 
for their laws and the happiness they enjoy.'' His 
ardent imagination, after having prompted him to 
the wild flights of dithyrambic poetry, im[)r('ssed him 
with a servile fear tovr anls the gods. The worship 
he paid them wius loaded with a multitude of super¬ 
stitious ceremonies; ' and he traversed Greece to 
obtain initiation into all the mysteries. But his phi¬ 
losophy, which was jiroof against all the irregularities 
imd disord( rs of the natural world, sunk beneath au 
act of in justice of which he was himself the victim. 
One of Ins friends reftised to r<‘store to him a deposit 
with which he had entrusted him, and vindicated his 
refiisal by an oath which he took in the presence of 

" Thucycl. lib. c. 116. Stnib. lib. 10. p. 434. Plut. in 
.Alcibiad, t.'i. p. 199. " Plut. in Juysaiul. t. i. p, 441. " .^liaii. 

V'ar. Hist. lib. 52. cap, 23, ^ S.cxt. Einpir. adv. Phys. lib. 9. 

p. 561. 
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the altars.’ The silence of the gotls with reji^anl to 
so flagrant a perjury, together with tlie crnelties 
exereiset! by the Athenians in the isl(5 of Melos, 
astonished the phiiosojther, and hurried him from 
th(' fanaticism of superstition into that of atheism. 
He irritated the priests, by divulging, in his dis¬ 
courses and his writings, the set.rets of the myste¬ 
ries;' the people, by breaking the statues of the 
gods and all Greece, by publicly denying their 
(existence.’' A general clamour was raised against 
him, and his very nainc became a term of reproach.* 
The magistrates of Athens cited him before their 
trilmriid, and ]mrsued him from city to city.'' A 
talent was promised to any one who should bring hi^ 
head, and tw'o talents if he were brought alive; and, 
to ))er]»etuatc tlu' memory of this decree, it was en¬ 
graven on a brazen .column.* Diagoras, finding no 
place of refuge in Greece, embarked on board a 
vessel, and p( rished by shipwn'ck. ' 

' Hesych. lllustr. in Ajayjf. p. 11. Schol. Aristoph. in Nub. 
V. 828. ” Lysias in .Andoc. p. 111. Tatian. Orat, adv. Gruie. 

p. 95. Suid. in Aicvyoo. Schol. Aristoph. in Av. v. 1073. 
‘ Schol. Aristoph. in Nub. v. 828. Athenag. in Legal, p. 88. 
Clem. Alex, in cohort, ad Gent. p. 21. * One day, iji an inn, 

finding no other wood, be laid a statue of Hercules on the fire ; 
and, alluding to the twelve labours of tlie hero, “ There still 
remains,” cried he, “ a thirteenth labour for your godship to 
complete, which is to make my dinner boil.” (Schol. Aristoph. 
in Nub. V. 828.) " Cicer. dc Nat. Dcor. lib. 1. cap. 23. t. ii. 

p. 416. Sext. Einpir. I’yrrhon. Hypoth. lib. 3. cap. 24. p. 182. 
■'* Aristoph. in Nub. v. 828. > Schol. .Aristoph. in Kan. v, 323. 

'■ Aristoph. in .Av. v. 1073. -Schol. ibid. Suid. in Aiayo'p. .lo- 
seph. in Appian. lib. 2. t, ii. p. 493. “ Athen. lib. 13. cap. 9, 

p. 611, 
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Th<^ eye, when it surveys a meadow, perceives 
not the noxious plant that intermingles its poison 
amid the flowers, nor the modest flower which con¬ 
ceals itself beneath the herbage. Thns, in describing 
the islands which form a circle round Delos, it is 
not necessary that I should speak of the rocks scat¬ 
tered in the intervals between them, nor of several 
smaller islands which serve only to add an ornament 
to the ground of the picture which is presented to 
your view. 

Their inhabitants are separated by the sea, but 
united by pleasure. They have festivals which are 
common to them, and which assemble them together, 
sometimes in one place, and sometimes in another ; 
but these cease the moment our solemnities com¬ 
mence. Thus, according to Homer,*" the gods sus- 
j>end their profound deliberations, and arise from 
their thrones, when Apollo appears in the midst of 
them. I’he neighbouring temples are about to be 
deserted; the divinities there adored permit the in¬ 
cense destined to them to be conveyed to Delos. 
Solemn deputations, known by the name oi J'heoriee, 
are charged with this illustrious commission. They 
bring them with choruses of boys and maidens, who 
are the triumph of beauty, and the principal orna¬ 
ment of our festivals. They repair hither from the 
coasts of Asia, the islands of the j®gean sea, the con¬ 
tinent of Greece, and the most distant countries.' 

‘ Homer. Hymn, in ApoU. v. 4. * Thucyd. lib. 3. c. 104. 

(■allim. in Del. v. 979. Pausan. lib. 4. p 987. 
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They arrive to the sound of musical instruments, to 
the voice of pleasure, and with all the pomp that 
taste and mag;nificence can furnish. The vessels 
which bring them are covered with flowers ; chaplets 
of flowers are worn by the mariners and pilots; and 
their joy is the more expressive, as they consider it 
us a religious duty to forget every care by which.it 
may be destroyed or abated."* 

As Philocles ended, the scene every moment 
ihanged, and continually received new embellish¬ 
ments. The small fleets which bring the offerings 
to Delos had already left the ports of Mycone and 
Rheneii, and other fleets appeared at a distance. 
An infinite number of vessels of every kind flew over 
the surface of the sea, resplendent with a thousand 
different colours. They were seen to issue from the 
channels which separate the islands, cross, pursue, 
and join each other. A fresh gale played in their 
purple sails, and the waves beneath their oars were 
covered with a foam which reflected the rays of the 
rising sun. 

At the foot of the mountain an immense multi¬ 
tude overspread the plain. The crowds of peoj)le ad¬ 
vanced, and fell back, with a motion resembling that 
of a field of com, when agitated by the wind ; and 
the transports of joy by which they were animated 
produced a vague and confused sound, tliat seeithed 
to float, if I may so speak, over that vast body. 

While we surveyed this scene, which excited in 


* Spanh. in Hymn, in Del. p. 488. 
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11.1 ciijotioiis not to bo described^ clouds of smoke 
covered the summit of the temple, imd arose into the 
air. The festival is begun, said Philocles ; the incense 
burns on the altar: and immediately, in the city, and 
in the plain, we heard a thousand voices exclaim: The 
festival is begun; let us hasten to the temple. 

. In the temple we found the maidens of Delos, 
crowned with flowers, habited in resplendent robes, 
and adorned with all the charms of youth and lieanty. 
Ismene, at their head, executed the daiw'c of the 
misfortunes of Latona,* and exhihiti'd to our <‘yes 
what she had sung to us the day before. Her eoni- 
pauious accompimicd her motions with the sound of 
their voices and their lyres: but tliese no om^ heaid; 
even they themselves suspended their song to admire 
Ismene. 

Sometimes she fled from the anger of Juno, and 
then she seemed only to skim the ground ; at other 
times she remained motionless: and this rest 
painted still more expressively the anguish of her 
soul. 

nieageiies, in the character of Mars, was by his 
Uienaces to drivi', Latona from the banks of the Peneus. 
But when he beheld Ismene at his feet, in a suppliant 
posture, he could only turn away his eyes; while 
Ismene, powerfully affected by even this -appearance 
of severity, fainted away in the arms of her atten¬ 
dants. 

All present were gi-eatly affected; but the order 


Lucian, de Salt. t. ii. p. 391. 
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of the ceremonies was not interrupted. At the same 
moment was heard a choms of boys, who, from their 
bloominjr and res])lcndent beanty, might have l)een 
taken for the sons of Aurora. While they sang a 
hjann in honour of Diana, the maidens of Delos 
cxecuU'd liveiv and agile dances.' The music, which 
regulated their steps, inspired them with a delicious 
intoxi(ution: they held garlands of flowers, and placed 
them with a trembling hand on an ancient statue of 
Venus, which Ariadne had brought from Crete, and 
Theseus dedicated in this temple.* 

Other concerts also reached onr ears: these were 
the songs and music of the Tlieorite of tlu' isles of 
Rhenea and Mycone, who waited, under the portiet), 
the moment when they might he admitted into tlx' 
sacred place. We saw them, and imagined that we 
beheld the Hours and Seasons attending at the gate 
of the palace of the Sun. 

We also saw the Theoria; of Ceos and Andros 
land on the beach. It might have been said, at sight 
of them, that the Loves and Graces w’cre come 
to establish their empire in one of the Fortunate 
Islands. 

From every side arrived solemn deputations, who 
made the air resound with sacred songs." They 
marshalled on the beach the order of their procession, 
and slowly advanced towards the temple, in the midst 
of the acclamations of the multitude who thronged 
around them. With their homage they presented to 

'Calliin. in Del. v. 30‘i. * Id. ibid. v. S06. Paasan. lib. 9. 

j). 793. Pint, in Thes. t. i. p. 9. '■ Pint, in Nic. t. i p. -'tSfi. 
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the god the first fruits of their country;* and these 
ceremonies, like all those practised at Delos, were 
accompanied by dances, songs, and symphonies,'^ 
On coming out of the temple,, the Theoriae were 
conducted to houses supported at the expense of the 
cities whose offerings they brought.' 

The most distinguished poets of our time have 
composed hymns for this festival; but their success 
liad not diminished the glory of the great men who 
had celebrated it before them. We seemed to be in 
the presence to their genii. Here were heard the 
harmonious songs of Olen of Lycia, one of the first 
who consecrated poetry to the worship of the gods 
there the gentle atcents of Simonides;" and there 
tlie seducing notes of Bacchylides,'’ or the impetuous 
transports of Pindar; while, in tlie midst of this 
subliine harmony, the lofty strains of Homer inspired 
universal reverence.'' 

In the mean time, the Theoria of the Athenians 
was penreived at a distance. A number of light 
vessels seemed to sport roimd the sacred galley, like 
the daughters of Kerens, when they follow the car 
of the sovereign of the seas. Their sails, whiter 
than snow, shone like the swans which wave their 
wings on the waters of the Cayster and Maeander. 
At sight of them, some old men, who had with dif- 

' Callini. in Del. v. 278. '■ Lucian, de .Salt, t, ii p. 277. 

I Hemdot. lib. 4. cap. 35. " Id. ibid. Callirn. in Del. v. 305. 

Pausan. lib. 9. c. 27. p. 762. " Suid. in • Schol. 

Callim. in Del. v. ‘’Pindar. Isthm. 1. v. 4. Id. ap. 

ITiilon. de Mund. p. 960. « Thucyd. lib. 3. c, 104, 



to the h'^arh,, regretted their 
f^hfhl N^ias, the general of the Atl"*- 

^aus, was ^pqqblted to’conduct the Theoria. He 
did not proceed Wth said they to us, iminediutely 
to Delos; but brot^ht k secretly tb the isle of 
llhcnea, which you see before you/ The wliole 
night was elliploycd’in erecting'over the ehaJinel 
b'‘tAveen the two islands a bridge, the n» terials of 
\\hicli, prepared long ))efore, and richly gilt and 
])ainted, only n'quired to be joined together. It \ta. 
nearly four stadia* in length, covered jgjfith sujterl) 
e<irj>ets, and ornamented with garlands; and on the 
day following, at early dawn, the Theoria crossed 
the sea, not like the amty of Xerxes, to ravage and 
lay waste na,tions, but bringing to them pleasures in 
its train; and that they might taste tlje first fruits of 
these, it remained lopg susjwnded over the w|ves, 
chanting sacred songs, and delighting all eyes with 
a gltjgious spectacle, which the sun will never again 
bt^^d.’’ 

The deputation wliich we saw arrive had been 
almost entirely chosen from among the most ancient 
families of the republic. It was imposed of sevt'ral 
citizens who took the title of Theori;'f' of two 
choruses of boys and maidens,* to sing hymns and 
l>crform danc^; of certain magistrates, appointed to. 

•■Plilt. ifX J5ic. *. i.^p. 525. * About 378 toUes (3 furlongs 

snd>U5ysr(]s}‘ • Herodot. lib. 6. c. 87. fTbe'lhoorus 
was « leered ambastador. appointed to oger‘saciiHces in the 
name c^.the city. (buid. in Qsui^ ) ‘ in Phmdon. t i 

p. SS.^.^Xen^lH^mor. lib. 3. p 765. 

vit 
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collect tlic trUmtei, and provide whatever njay be 
necessary for tile 'riicoiia;'' and ten inspectors, 
chosen by lot, who prcsi(l<‘ at the sacrifices for the 
Athenians have usurped the superintendance of these; 
and h is in vain that the priests and magistrates »*f 
Delos urge their claims to rights which tlicy are not 
in a (ondition to support h) force.' • 

This Theoria apjK'arcd A^ith all that splcndoi 
which might be expected fioin a city in which luxnrv 
is excessive. When it (ame before the god, it made 
an offering to him of a crow.n of gold of th(’ vidue of 
fifteen Imudred drachmas;"* and soon after Avas 
heard the bellowing of a hundred oxen,’’ that tell 
beneath the sacred steel. This sacrifice was followed 
by ii dance, in Avhich the young Athenians repn‘s<'nted 
the motion and w'iinderings of the island of Delos, 
while it was driven at the pletisure of the winds over 
tlie liquid plains of the sea.' .Scarcely was this ended 
when the Delian youth joined them, to figuri the 
windings of the labyrinth of Crete, in imitation of 
Theseus, who, after his victory over the Minotaur, 
had perfijrmed this dance near the altar.'* 


“ Tayl Mann. Sand p. 50 * Poll. lib. 8. cap 0. § 107. 

p !W7 Rtyniol in Iep(yr. Vales in llarpocr. et Mauss, Not, 
p. ISQ. ’ Deinosth. de Cor. p. 495 Plut Apophth. Lacon. 
t ii p 230 ' Xen Memor. lib S. p 765.■* * Marm. Sand 

et Not '1 avl. p. 66. * 1350 Hvres. (56i. 10*.) ■> Homer. 

Hymn in Apoll v. 57. Tayl. in Mann. Sand. p. 36.' Corsin. 
Disscit in Bfarm. Sand. p. 123 Id. Dissert 6. in Append, ad 
Not Grsec, Jf., ® Lucian, de Salt tom. ii p!'291. ^CaUim. in 
Del. V. Sl'Si^lut in Thes. t i p. 9. Poll. lib. 4. c. 14. 4 101. 
p. 407 
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Tliose who most (Jistinf^nislu'd tlK'msolvcs in 
hesc dances were rewarded \\ ith tripods oC tlu \ .dm' 
of a thousand drachmas,** which they couscciMted to 
the god. and fheir names were proclaimed by tut) 
heralds,' u ho came in the train of tlie Theorisi. 

The hole cx])ense to the republic for the prizes 
ilistrilniU'd to the coiiqntTors, the presents and sa- 
< rifii (s oHored to the god, and the conveyance and 
ni.dntcnance of the Theori.a, amounts to more than 
four t.ilents. 'fhe temple possesses, in the islands 
of Rhenca and Delos, and in the continent of Greece, 
woods, houses, copjier manufactures, and baths, 
which havt' been bt'tpieathcd to it by the piety of the 
people. This is the first source of its riches. the 
second is the interest of the sums which arise from 
these different possessions, and w'hich, after having 
been collected in the* treasury of the Artoraisium,** 
arc placed out to use, cither ta individuals! or the 
neighbouring citi( s.' The principal and interest, ad¬ 
ded to the fines for the crime of impiety, which are 
always applied to the use of the temj)l, amount, at 
the end of four years, to about twenty i .1 Vnts,-!- w hieh 
it is the office of the three ainphictyons, or tieasu- 
rers, appointed by the senate of Athens, to collect, 
and from which they take a certain sum to defray a 
part of the expenses of the Tbeoria.'‘:|: When the 

* Mann. Sand, et Not. Tayl p 03, ^ 900 livres (371 lOs). 

* Poll. Ub, 9 . c. 6. § Gl. Athen. lib. 6 c. 6. p. 934. * Marm. 

Sand. ^ Append, ad Mann Oxon. No clv.p. B4. , Mann 

Sand, f About 108,000 livres. (45001) * MaVm. Sami 

X Sec note I. 
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sacred jaoccssion had completed tbfc ceremonies lor 
which it had rcpairc,d to the altars, JPpc were con- 
dnctcd to an (uheitaiiimeiit given by the senate of 
Delos to the citijzc'ns of the island,* who were seated 
prornisc'vionsly on the hanks of the Inopus, and under 
tr(Ts wliich formed a kind of arf)onrs ovta- their 
heads, 'fhe whole company, devoted to pleasure, 
ap])cared desirous to express tiieir joy in a thousand 
different ways, and to eommuiiieate to us the iinjjres- 
sions which rendered them hapj)y. A ]nn'e and uni¬ 
versal satisfaction reigned; and all celelirated with 
loud shouts the name of Nieias, who had first assem- 
hled the ])eopIe in those delightful scenes, and as¬ 
signed a certain fund to perj)etnate his henefaetion, 

'Ihe remainder of the day was appropriated to 
exhibitions of another kind. Extpiisite yoiecs dis¬ 
puted with each other the pri?>e of harmony j™ and 
combatants, armed with the eestiis, that of wrest¬ 
ling." Boxing, leaping, and foot-racing, successively 
engagedionr attention, and reminded us of what we 
liad seen, some years before, at the Olympic gnmes.* 
Towards tin' southern extremity of the island, a 
stadium had been traced out, around which were 
ranged the deputies of Athens, the senate of Delos, 
and all the Theorise, habited in their superb robes. '* 
These beauteous youths presented a faithful image of 
Ihe gods assembled on Olympus. 

Impetuous coursers, guided by Theagenes and his 

1 Plut, i^lc. t. i. p, 525. “ Tliiicyil. lib.3. c. 104. " Ho- 

nwr. Hyiu Jfft Apoll. v. 149. * See Chap. X3iXVl II.' 
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oompetitoi's, entered tlie lists," of whicli they seteral 
times made the circuit, and long disputed the \ ictot): 
till, as when the god of day, after having disi'n^.iged 
his chariot Irom the clouds, rapidly hastens to the 
west, 'j”ieageues darted like lightning through the 
midst ol Ids rivals, and reached the goal at the same 
instant iliat the sun ft'rminafed his ciireer. He was 
krowhcd iti the pieseueeof a multitude of sjtectators, 
who had hastened from .he neiglihonric-’, ennnenees, 
in the presence oi .dii •>st all the heautas ol (ireece, 
and in the pit'sence of Isinene, whose lo(»ks ol coin- 
jdacence gate him greater ph'asure than those ol 
men and gods. 

On the day following, the hirth of Ajtollo was 
eeh'hrated.''* Among the danees pi i fonned on this 
iKrasion, we saw a inimlx'r of sailois dane»' romulsin 
altar, wliiehthey liished tmlently with whips.'’ After 
this extraordinary icrenmnj, tin* mystic sense of 
which we w’tre nnahle to jumetratt', other danees 
suceet'ded, inttaided to represent the sports tvhieh 
annised the god in his infancy. I'liose who danced 
had their hands hound Ix'hind them, and were to bile 
the hark of an olive-tree, eonseerated hy ndigion. 
Their fn'quent falls and irregnLtr steps oteasioned 
among the spectators violent hursts of hmghttT, 
wdiich appeared indecent; but we were told that this 
mirth was not considered as irreverent, or an olFent 

"Thucyd lib. 3. c 104 ’’Diog. L.iiirt. lib. 3. ^‘2. The 

7th of the mouth Th.irgelion, wliich corresponded to the t)th of 
May. Callini. in Del v. 3‘21. Schoh ibid. Hesych in 
Ai}A, 8. Spanh. in Callim. t ii p. 520. 
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;ac!iii:i( tlu! majesty of the sacred cerenaomes. in 
lart , the Greeks are persnuded that tlscy caniiot toio 
niudi banish, from the adoration they render to the 
gods, all sadness'and melancholy;’' and hence it is 
that, in some pliices,’. men and women arc permitted 
to attack each other, in the presence of the altars, 
witli the most licentious mid gross pleasmitrics. 

'I’lic sailors I have mentioned above were among 
the number of those foreign mendiants whom the 
situation of the island, the ])rivilcgcs it enjoys, the 
vigilant attention of the Athenians, and the celebrity 
of the festivals, biing in crowds to Delos;' wdiither 
tliey come to exchange their lespective riches for 
the coni, wine, and commodities, of the neighbour¬ 
ing islands: for the scarlet linen tunics, which are 
made in the isle of Amorgos," the rich purple studs 
of Cos,* the highly esteemed alum of Melos,^ and 
ibc valuable cojiper tliat from time immemorial Inis 
liceii (ixtrticted from the mines of Delos, and of which 
me made elegant vases. ’ The island was become as 
it were the storehouse of the treasures of nations; 
ami near the ])laee where they were colleeted, the 
inhabitants of Delos, obliged by an express laiv to 
liirnish water to the whole multitude of strangers,” 

■ Spaiili. ill Callim. t. ii. p. 521. ‘ Pausan. lib. 7- c. 27 . 
i>. 595. ' Strab. lib. 10. p, 486. " Hesych. et Etymol. 
Magn. in ’A|U.of/. Eustath. in Dionys. Perieg. v. 526; Tour- 
!uf. Voyag. t. i. p.233. * Horat. lib. 4. od. 13. • J Diod. 

Sic. lib. .5. ji. 293. Plin. lib. 3.5. c. 15, t. ii. p. 714. Tournef. 

! . i. p. 1,56. * piin. lib. 34. c. 2. t. ii. )>, 640. Cicer. Orat. pro 

!?o.sc. Aincr. t. iv. p. !-l. " Athcu, lib. 4. cap. 22' 

p. 173. 
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. set out, on, Ipqg tables, cakes, aiul eatables, prepared 
in haste** ■■':v 

I studied with pleasure the dilRa'cnt passions 
which opulence and necessity produced in places so 
litth; distant from each other; and was convinced 
that, to an attefltive mind, no objects in nature are 
trivial. "Phe Delians first discovered the secret of 
fattening- fowls, and derive a considerable profit from 
tlieir industryt*’ I saw some persons, nnamted on 
stages, wIjo sboAved the people eggs, that they held 
in their hands, and distinguished by their form the 
kind of pullets by which they had been laid.' I had 
scarcely tuiiied my eyes on this singular scene, when 
I felt tnyself forcibly, shook by a A'igorons ann; and, 
looking roniKl, was accosted by an Atlu’nian sophist, 
with wliotn I was slightly aetpiaiiited. -How! said 
he, Anaclmrsis, are tbest* olijeels nortliy the atten¬ 
tion of a pbilosoplier ? (!ome with me, and no longer 
waste on such trifles your time, which ought to he 
devoted to more .sublime speculations. Me imincdi- 
*ately took me to an eminence where some other 
sopliists discussed, with great heat, the subtle ({ues- 
tions of the school of Megara.‘‘ nie iinjictnous 
Kuhulidc's of Miletus, whom we liad fprnnn iy seen 
at Mcgara,*Was at their head, and had just advanced 

* It appears, from Athenaeus, tliat, diirinir the festivals of 
Delos, theyex))osed in the market, lamb, pork, fish, and enkes, 
in which they mixed cummin, a kind of grain resembling the 
seeds of fennel. '* Plin. lib. 10, c ’50. t; i. p. 5"1. Columel. 
de ReRustit. lib, 6. c. 2. Var. dc Re Rust. lib. .3. c. 8. § 9, 

* Cicer, in LuculL c. 18. t. ii. p. 26; c. 26. p, 36. '* Diog. 

Laert. lib. 2. § 106. * See Chap. XXXVII. 
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ilii' argument: “ Whatever i$ ‘at Megara, is iioi ar 
Uheiis; blit there arc men at Megara, therefore 
there are not nu'U at Athens.”' While the bj- 
Kti. alcrs Mcarii'd thenisehes in vain to resolve this 
difliinllv, a sndderi shout arinonnecd tlu* arriiai of 
the Tluoria of the Teniaiis, i\lio, besides their om?i 
ofteriiigs, brought also those of th<‘ Ilypeihoreaiis. 

'file latter j)eoj)le dwell towards the uoitli ttl’ 
(jrrececthey esj)eeiall) jiay adoration to Apollo; 
and there is still to he sec'ii at Delos the tomb of 
tw'o of his ]»riestesses. wlu) eaiiie thither to add new 
lites to th(‘ ivorsiiij) of that god. They also preserve 
there, in an edifice dedicated to Diana, tlv ashes of 
the last Theori, wlioni the I fyjierhoreans sent to 
tiieir i-latid." They unfortu'i.iteli ])erished; and, 
since th<it e\eul, that nation has s«'ut the first fruits 
of their harvests through a foreign cliannel. A 
neighbouring tribe of tbi' Se\thians receive them 
fuun their hands, and transmit them to other nations, 
who eoniey them to the shores of the Adriatic sea, 
from wliencc they are rarried to Fipinis, traierst* 
Greece, arrive at Faiho’a, and an* hnjught to Tenos.'' 

On the anival of tliese sacred offerings, nothing 
was talked of hut the wonders that are related of the 
country ofthe I lj’]j<'rhoreaus: tlu're the spring, youth, 
and health, perpetually reign; and there, during ten 
eoin[>lele centuries, men enjoy a tranquil life, in the 

' Diug. Ldfrt lib ti § 107. Id. in (hrys. lib. 7 § 187 
' iMo .1 ilel’Aciul des Hell Id’tit t vii p 11.5/ l‘27; t xviii. 
Hist. i> lug. , » Ilerodot Ub 1 < 50. ^ Jd. ibid. c. 3d. 

Del. v. *483. 
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midst of festival' and pleastnvs.' lint thi', bapj)} 
fouutry is situate at one of the extromili* of tlu' 
eartli, as the garden of the Ilesperidos is at the olhei. 
Tims have men ever pl.ieed the abode ol liappmchs 

in inaet essible regions. 

Wliil( the fireeKs listened to these fictions, hIiuIi 
I nkindh (1 <dl the aidoin of tin ir hn.igination, I was 
att(‘uti\e to that fini'st of masts whi( h aj)[)eartd in 
the port of Delos. T1 e fleets of the 'I'heoria' ])fe- 
sented their pious to !»<* shore, and tin se pious art 
had decorated with the symbols ]»eeuliar to each na¬ 
tion. Those of tin Phlhioles were distinguished h> 
the figures of Nereides. On the Athenian t,ail()^ 
Pallas was rejiresented simding a res])lend<‘nt ear; 
and the shijis of the lio otiam'were ornamented with 
an image of Cadmus holding a seipent.'' iSoine ol 
these fleets weie getting under sail; bin the htau- 
teons jouths tin y-eairiid h.nk to their conutiy wen 
soon replaced by new be.iuties. Thus in the tom si 
of a long and serene night, some stars are lost in tin 
west, w hill' others rise in the east to replenish tin 
skies. 

The festivals lasted se\eral days; tbo borse-unes 
w'ere freipnmtly repeated. On the beach ui- s.iw tlu' 
famous (livers of Delos' plunge iiito the sea, leniain 
beneath its wayes, float on its surface, dis])lay the 
image of combats, and justify, by their address, tin- 
celebrity they have acipiiied. 

1 Piml.’Pyth. oil 10 V (i.i ill tt Symonui. aj) Strili lib 1 
p 711. Phn hb 4 c I'l 1 .1 p lil9 Eunjiul Ijiliig in 
An! V 240. ' Jliog Lairt.hb §122 Id. lib 9 §11. sukI 

in Ai) A 
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CHAITER LXXVII. 

COOTINfJATlON OF THE VOYAGE TO DEl.OS. 

Marriage Ceremonies, 

Love presided at the festivals of Delos; and th(! 
nnmeroiis youth which the god had assembled 
around him acknowledged no other laws than his. 
Sometimes in concert with Hymen, he crowned the 
constancy of faithful lovers ; sometimes he excited a 
tender languor and anxiety in hearts before insen¬ 
sible; and by these tnultiplied triumphs prepared 
the way for the most glorious ()f all—the marriage 
of Ismene and Theagenes. 

As I was witness to the ceremonies wdth which 
this union was accompanied, I shall proceed to relate 
them, and describe jtractices w’hich the laws, custom, 
and superstition, have introduced, to provide for the 
secutity and happiness of the most sacred of engage¬ 
ments ; and if, in^ this account, some apparently 
frivolous circumstances should be found, they will 
acquire importance and dignity from the simplicity 
ol' the times from which they derive their origin. 

' Silence and tranquillity began to be restored at 
Delos. The multitude of strangers diminished like 
a river, ?|^ch, after having overflowed the plain, 
graduaJll j^ pwires 4tto its bed. 'Fhe inhabitants of 
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the island h.id viseu lx*fore tlie dawn; they were 
erowncd with flowers, and incessantly oirci-cd np, in 
the temples, and before their houses, saerifiees to 
rc'Tider the gods ])ropitious to the inairiuge of Isineue."' 
The luonient when it was to lx* concluded was arn\ed 
We were assc uihli'd in the house of I’hiloeles: tin 
dour of tin aparJuient of Isiiiene opened, and wo' saw 
her and 'I’heagenes (“oiiie out of it, followed by theii 
pswents, and a jiuhlie olhe<'r." wlio had inst drawji uf> 
the instrument of theii (“'gagement. Tlie conditions 
of this engageuK'nl W'ere simple ; in it no provision 
liad lieeii made for any discussion of interest Iietwi cii 
their relativ«*s, nor any (ausc of diiorcc between liit 
eontraeling jiaiiies ; and w ilh respect to the marriagi 
portion, as Theagenes u <is alrc ad\ n > itisl to PliiJoeles. 
it WMs thought suilieient to mention <i law' of Solon, 
which, to Jirevi'iit tlie piopeHy of a family from 
being earrietl out of it, inaits that heiiessi's shall 
marry their man's! kinsmen 

We wcri' dressed in magniliteut halms, which 
we had ri'ci'ived from Ismeui'." That wdiieh Tlu'a 
genes wore w.ts hei oAvn work. Her ornaments 
were, a ni'eklaee of ]»r('eiou.s stones, and'a put pit 
robe t'mliroidered with gold. Both wore on their 
hair, which flow'ed on their shoulders, and was per¬ 
fumed with essences,'’ eroAvu.s of jxijipy, sesaamm,. 
and other jilants sacred to Venus.'' Thus habited. 

■" Charit <lc Choer ct Callir \ciior. lib a ji 14 ” '1 lie nli 

Piotlr. de Rhod. et I)osi(l Aincr. lib .t j» 4.S0 “ Vn te|)' 

la Flat. V. 529. Schol il. j i At v.G7l. Achill 'J'K lib 
j) H,5 ’’Aristoph. in J’lut. ibid. '• Euiip. in Jphig in tnl 

I 90d. Schol. Aristo])h. in Fac. V. 869; iu Av. V 159 .Sobol ib 
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rliry mounted a chariot/ and proceeded towards llic 
fciiiple. Isiiicnc Iiad Theagenes on her right, and 
(m her loft a fri('nd of Thoagencs, who was to follow 
him in this ceremony.' The people who thronged 
aronnd tliem seatter<‘d flowers and perfumes in their 
way.' TIk'v cried out • The.se are not inorfaK ; it is 
Apollo and (’oronis; it i'< Diana <md FaidMuion; it 
is ■ \pollo and Diana! They sought to procure ns 
lavourahle onicnis, and to jnevent such as were of 
evil portent. One said; 1 saw this morning two 
turtles long lutver in tlie ah, and at length rest toge¬ 
ther on a hraneh of that tree. Another said; Drive 
away the solitary crow, and let her go far hence to 
mount the loss of her faithful companion ; for she 
brings the mo.st ill-boding of auguries." 

The bride and Itridcgroom were received at the, 
g;tte of tin' temple 1>) a priest, wh(» presented to each 
ot them a hraneh of ivy, the symbol of the bonds!)} 
niiieli they were to he fitr ever united.* He then 

< ondneted them to the altar, wln re every thing was 
jtrejtared for the saerifiee of a heifer to Diana,' to 
the ehaste Diana, whom, as well as Minerva.’ and 
the other divinitit's who had never submitted to the 
voke of Hymen, they thus endeavoured to ajtpease. 
'I’hey also employed .hipitc r and Jnuo, whose union 

Kuripid in Helen v 7CK S\iiil in ZtSy^i Lucian dc 

< om t iii p, 450. * Suid. ibiil. Poll lib. 10. cup. 7. § 3d, 

Liibtatl) in JUiad. lib, 6 toHi. ii. p. f>5C. lin. 45. ‘ Charit. de 

(’h«ei ct ('all. Amor.,|jb 3. p. 44. " Ailian, de Animal, lib. 3. 

t 9 ll(;ii'- .Apo|i^ierot;lypb 8. * Tbeod. I’rodr. de Rhod. 

ct Dosicl. Amor, lih. 9. page 422. ’ Eurip. Iphig. in Aul. 

\ 1110. * B^'tter, Archaet^. CiriEC. lib. 4. c.’11, p. 610. 
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and loves sluill be eternsil;' the Iloavous and the 
Earth, the concniTencc* of which j>rodneeb fertility 
and plenty;" the Parca', because tlicy hold in their 
hands the life of mortals ; tin'(iraces, hec.iuse they 
embellish the pleasures of hapj*) marriages; and, 
lustlv, V"'nns, from nhoni Lo\e denives his hiith, 
and «ho f it(o\«. Ii rppiness on mortals. ' 

The ])riests. alter iiaNing examined the < ntr.nU ol 
the victims, declared tha; tlu* ao.l-. a])provt vi the m<ir- 
riage. To eonel ide '’m- eeieunmies, et jji-otecdc'd 
to the Artemisiniii, wiure the lovers d('positcd e.wh 
a lock ol their haii on llie tomb of the last 'Fic-on 
of the Hyperboreans. That of'riieagen s was wound 
about a handful of grass, and that of Isuicm* round 
a s])indle.'' 'Fiiis eiistoin reminded them of the hist 
institution of marriage, at which tune it was inteiuh'd 
to signify that the hushaud was to he occupied in 
th(‘ labours of the held, and the wife to manage the 
household affairs. 

Philfudes now took the hand of Theagenes, and. 
joining it to the hand ol Ismenc, pronounced these 
words; 1 bestow *>n yon my daughter, that yon 
may give legitimate citizens to the republic.” - The 
bride and bridegroom then swon' to each other an 
inviolable hdelity ; ami their p.uents, after having 
received their oaths, ratih('d tht'in by new' sacrv 
fices.* 

* Aristoph. in Tliermoph v. 982 Schol ibid Poll lib 3 
o 3. Suid. in TeXs'ta ‘‘ Prod lu Tim. lib 5. p 293 l.n go 
‘ Poll lil). 3. e 3. '* Ktjmol Magii in PaaijA ' Ikiodot 

lib 4 c. 34. Callim in Del v 296. , Menander <t|) ( Ii in 

Alex Strom, lib. 2. p. 5o2. * Meurs. Lect Att. lib 3 < 1 



Ijegan to rome on when we ciuiu; out of 
rhc teiiiple to return to the house ot 'rheagenes. 
The procession, lightcfl by numberless torches was 
accoinpHuicd by bands of musicians and dancers;'* 
the house was liung uith garlands, and sjdendidly 
illuiniuiit(‘d.' 

As soon as the new-inarried eonj)le set their f(!et 
on tlu' threshold of the door, a basket of fruit u as, 
for a nioinent, placed on their heads,'* as a presiige of 
th(> ])le7)ty tl)ey wctc to enjoy. We at the same time 
heard tin; name of Ilynumaius re-echoed on all sides.' 
'^riiis was a young man of Argos, who formerly re¬ 
stored to their country some Athenian maidens who 
had been taken by pirates. He obtained for his 
reward one of the captives, of whom hc' was passion- 
at('ly enamoured; and since that time the Greeks 
contract no marriage Avitiiout celebrating his me¬ 
mory."' 

'J’hese acclamations followed us into the bampiet- 
ing hall, and continued during the supper; when some 
])oets entt'red, and recited epithalaniiums. 

A (diild, half covered with Ijranehes of hawthorn 
and oak, aj)])eaied with a basket of loaves, and sang 
a hymn beginning with these words; “ I have 
changed my former state for a happier.”" The, Athe¬ 
nians sing this hymn at one of their festivals, to 

'* Ilomer. Iliad, lib. IS. v. 491. Ilc.-siod. Scut. Here. v. 275. 
I'jUiip. ill Alc'’st. V. 915. Id. in Helen, v.728. • Hesiod. 

‘ -Eihiop. lib. 6 . p. 27 s. ^ I'icrr. Grav. de Stoch. planch. 70. 

1 Homer, ibid. Anacr.od. 18. Callhn. in. Del. v. 296. "Mem. 
de I’AcSti, des Bell. Lettr. t. ix. p. 307. " Hesych. et Suid. 

in 
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(celebrate the time in which their ancestors, who had 
l)efore fed on wild fruits, enjoyed in society the gilts 
of Ceres.' Tiiey sing it likewise at marriages, to 
signify that men, after having left tlieir wild state itt 
the woods, enjoyed the sweets of love. Female 
dancers, habited in light robes, and crowned will: 
myrtle, afternards entered, and e.vpiesscd hv fla ir 
motions the transports, tender langnor, am! intoxica¬ 
tion, of the most deliciou, of passions. 

■When this dance w;;.; ended, Leneip])c ligh.tcd ih<‘ 
nuptial torch," and conducted her daughter to the 
apartment prtfjfared for her. A nmnber of symljols 
reminded Ismene of tlir^ duties which tverc formerly 
annexed to the new condition of life on which she 
entenfd. She carried one oftho.se caithcn vessels in 
which barley is parched : •’ om.' of her attendants licld 
a sieve, and over tlu' door was hung an instrument 
used to bniise grain.'' The new married con])h' att' 
of a fruit, the sweetnc.ss of w hich w as considered as 
the emblem of their union." 

In the mean time, giving a loose to the transports 
of an immoderate joy, wt* raised tnmnltuons shouts,* 
and besieged the door, which wa.s defended by a 
faithful friend of Thcagcnes.“ A number of yoimg 
])ersotis danced to the music of several instruments. 
'Fliis noise was at length intcrnipted by the Theoria 
from Corinth, who had undertaken to sing the cveii- 

•Eurip. in Iphig. in Aiil. v. 732, Id. in Pliteniss. v. 31(). 
' Poll. lib'. 1. cap. 12. § 246. * Id. lib. 3. c. 3. § .37. " Pint, in 

Solon, t. i. p. S9. Id. in Conjog. Pnecept.t. ii. p 1,3S. * I’ )ll 

ibid. 



in<> hymeneal. After having cougratttlatetl Theage- 
nes, tliey added 

“ We are in the spring of oijr years ; vve arc the 
fairest of the maidt'ns of Corintli, so renowned for 
their beauty;" yet is tlicj c not one of ns, O Ismene 1 
wliose (banns can conijiarc to thine.* Lighter tlutn 
the Thessalian courser, exalted above her eoinpa- 
nioiis like the lily, the pride of the garden, Isnu nc is 
the ornainent of Greece. All the loves are enthroned 
in her eyes, and all tlie arts live iinder her fingx'vs. 
O maid! O (banning wannan ! to-morrow will avc 
r('j>air to the ('narnelhal mead, and cull flowers to 
coin])ose for th(*e a crowm; we Avill hang it on the most 
beantiful of the neighhouring plane-trees, under the 
shade of which avc will j)onr forth perfumes in thy 
honour, and on its bark avc avHI inscribe these words : 
Off er to me your incense, J'or J am the tree of Ismene. 
We salute thee, ha)>py bride! we salute thee, hap])y 
l)nd(‘groom! IVIay laitona give yon sons who sliall re¬ 
semble yon! - May Venus (wer animate you xvitli lier 
fires !—IVIay Jupiter Ix^stoAv on your ehildreu’s child¬ 
ren the f( lieity which surrounds yon ! Repose in tin* 
bosom of pleasure;, and heiu eforth ])reatlie only the 
most tender love. We w ill return with the morn¬ 
ing’s daAvn, and again will we sing; O Hymen, 
Hymenfeus, Hymen!” 

Tiu' n(.'xt day, as soon as it was light, wa' rcjyaired 
to the same place, and heard the maidens of Corinth 
sing the following hymeneal.’' 

i Idyll. 18. . • Anacr. Od. 3!2. 

' Theoll^rodr. Amor. p. 465. 


“ Theocr. iidd. 
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“ We cefeBrate you in our songs, O Venus, 
ornament of Olympus! Love, the delight of the earth! 
and thou, 0 Hymen, source of life! we celebrate you 
in our song. Love, Hymen, Venus! O Theagenes, 
awake; turn yonr eyes on your love! Youthful fa¬ 
vourite of Venus, happy and woithy husband of 
Ismeiie; O Theagenes.! awake; turn yonr eyes on 
your sjioiise ; survey the splendor of her beauty, the 
animated freshness which embellishes allljer charms. 
The rose is the queen oi flowers, Istnene is the queen 
of beauties.—Already her trembling eyelid opens to 
the rays of the sun. O Tlieagenes; happy and 
worthy husband of Isruene, a%vake!” 

This day, which the two lov<n*s considered .as 
that on wliicb they began to live, was almost entirely 
employed, on their part, in receiving the aftectionate 
congratulations of the inhabitants of the island on 
their marriage. All their friends might make them 
presents : they also made presents to each other; and 
received, in conjunction, those of Philoeles, the father 
of Theagenes. They were brought with great cere¬ 
mony. A child in a white robe opened the procession, 
bearing a lighted torch; next came a girl with a 
basket on her head: she was followed by several 
domestics; who carried vessels of alabaster, boxes of 
pcrftimes, different kinds of essences,'' odorous oint- 
inents,” and a variety of those luxuries which a taste 
for convenience and elegance has converted into 
necessaries. 

* Harpocr. in ’AmxaA. * Hesych. et Said, in ’EiraiA. 
Eustath. in Iliad, lib, 34. t. ii. p. 1337. lin 44. 

VOL. vr. G . 
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Ill the evening I'lmene was carried back to her 
lather; and, less in conformity with cnstom than to 
express her real sentiments, testified to him the regret 
she felt at leaving her paternal house: the next day she 
was restored to her husband; and, from that moment, 
nothing has interrupted their mutual felicity. 
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CHAPTER. LXXVIII. 

CONTINUATION 0? THE VOYAGE TO DELOS. 

On Happiness. 

PjiiLOCLES, with a heart of the greatest sensibility, 
possessed an exquisite judgment and extensive 
knowledge. In his youth he had frequented the 
schools of the most celebrated philosophers of Greece; 
and, improved by their lessons, but still more by his 
own reflection, he had composed a system of conduct 
which diffused tranquillity through his own soul, 
and j)roriioted peace and satisfaction among all around 
him. We incessantly studied this singular man, to 
whom each moment of his life was a moment of 
happiness. 

One day, as we wandered about the isUmd, we 
met with this inscription, on a little teinj)lc of Latona: 
“ Nothing is more e.rcellcnl than justice, more to be de¬ 
sired than health, or more delightf ul than the powc,mon 
of the object xve love.” This, said I, is the maxim which 
Aristotle once censured in our hearing: he alleged 
that tlu' epithets contained in it ought not to be se¬ 
parated, and that they are only applicable to happi¬ 
ness.'' And, in fact, happiness is certainly what is 

‘ Aristot. de Mor. lib. 1. c. 9. t. ii. p. 11. Id. Eudem. lib, 1- 
c. 1. p. 195. 
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most excellent, most to be flesired, and most deliglit- 
ful. But to what purpose is it to describe its effects ? 
It would, be of much greater importance to discover 
how it may be obtained. That, replied Philocles, is 
little known; for, to arrive at it, all men choose dif¬ 
ferent ])aths, and all differ in opinion respecting the 
n<atnre of the sovereign good. Sometimes tlu y make 
it consist in the enjoyment of every ])leustir(, and 
sometimes in the exemption frt)m every ])ain.' Some 
have endeavoured to com|;rise its cliaracteristics in 
short maxims; such is the sent 'nce you have just 
read; and such the song which i ^ rreqncaUh sung at 
table, and in which happiness is made to consist in 
health, beauty, riches lawfully acquired, and youth 
enjoyed in the bosom of friendship.'* Others, besides 
these precious gifts, require strength of body, cou¬ 
rage, justice, yirudence, temperance, and, in a word, 
the possession of every good and every virtue.' * But 
as the grcat('r trirt of these advantages do not depend 
on ourselves, and is we should not even find every 
wish prcclndcd i.y their union, it is manifest that they 
do not essentiallv constitute that sj>ecies of felicity 
which is adapted to each man in particular. 

In what then does happiness consist? impatiently 
exclaimed one of our company. How wretched is 

' Aristot. Magn. Mor. lib. 2. c, 7- p. 180. Deniocr. ap Laert. 
lib. 9. § 45. Id. ap. Stob. serm. t. p. 4. ^ Pint, in Georg. 

1. i. p. 451. Clem. Alex. Strom, lib. 4. p, 674. Atben. lib. 15. 
c. 14. p. 694. Stob. serm. 101, p. 552. * Ap. Plat, de Leg. 

lib. 2. t. ii. p, 661. ^^.Aristot. de Rhct. lib. 1. c. 5. t. li. p. 522. 
* Plutarch menticajHI^ Scopas of Thessaly, who made happi¬ 
ness consist in sii^jmiity. (Id. Cat t. i. p. 346, E.) 
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the lot of mortals, if incessantly compelled to pursue 
happiness, they are ignorant of the path they ought 
to choose!—Alas ! replied Philocles, they are surely 
much to be pitied. Cast your eyes around you; in 
every place, ii> every condition of life, you will hear 
only complaints and lamentations, and only behold 
men tormenled > ith the desire of happiness, and by 
passions wtiich prevent tie. ir attaining it unsatisfied 
by pleasure, witho t for' s and r sufierings, almost 
equally oppivss(ai ’ v dis ppointment and enjoyment, 
ineessantly mnniu ring at their lot, and unable to 
quit a life the hi rcien of vvhieh they find iusupport- 
itl k-. 

Was it then merely to cover the earth with miser¬ 
able creatures that mankind was created ? lUnd do the 
gods take a cruel pleasure iu jiersecuting such a 
feeble raec of beinas hs we are? To tins ? ran never 
assent; our reproaches are due to o < -s alone. 
Let us inquire what idea we enlt rtaiu .1 r. ppiuess. 
Is it not that of a state in whieli oe 1 sin s, perpe¬ 
tually reviving, shall be coutinuahi si; which 

shall be diversified according to ila i.dercnce of in¬ 
clinations, and the duration of which it shall be in 
our power to prolong at pleasure ?' But the eternal 
order of nature must be changed before such a state 
can he tlie lot of any mortal. Thus to desire happi¬ 
ness which shall be unchangeable, ‘ and without any 
mixture of alloy, is to desire what cannot exist; hut 
what, for that very reason, more excites our wishes, 
.since nothing appears to us more desirable than to 

f piat. deLei*'. lib. “S. t, ii.p, <>0l. 
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triumph over obstacles which are, or which appear 
to he, insurmountable. 

Invariable laws, too profound for pur feeble re¬ 
searches to explain, decree that good shall be unin¬ 
terruptedly mingled with evil, in the general system 
of nature, and that the beings which make a part of 
this great whole, which, as a wliole, is so admirable, 
but so incomprehensible, and sometimes so terrify¬ 
ing, in its parts, shall partake of this mixture, and 
experience contimud vicissitudes. On this condition 
has life been bestowed on us. From the monu'nt in 
which we receive it we are condemned to a conti¬ 
nual alternation of good and evil, pleasures and })ains. 
If you infjuire the reason of this our unhappy lot, 
some will perhaps answer tliat the gods intend to 
bestow on us real good, and not pleasures ; that they 
only grant us the latter to compel us to rccei>'e the 
former; and that, to the greater part of mortals, the 
sum total of good would be infinitely greater than 
that of evil, if they w'ere w ise enough to refer to tin 
former the agreeable sensations they ex})erience, and 
the moments they enjoy which are exempt from 
trouble and disquietude. Such a system may some¬ 
times suspend our murmurs, but the; cause of them 
will ever remain; for, in fact, j)ain and misery exist 
on earth, and consume the days of the greater part of 
men ; and even though only one single mortal should 
suffer, and i.hough he should suffer but for a single 
moment during his whole life, still that moment of 
pain would be to us the most incomprehensible and 
<lifcitressing (^jfey^steries. 
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What then is the result of these reflections? 
Ought we to plunge blindly into the torrent which' 
hurries away, and insensibly destroys all beings ;»to 
present ourselves without resistance, and as victinis 
of fatality, to the evils by which we are menaced; 
and to renounce, in fine, that hope which is the 
greatest and even the only good the greater part of 
our fellow-mortals can experience ? Certainly not, I 
wish that you should be happy, but so only as it 
is permitted you to be. 1 wish you not that chime- 
ri<'al happiness the hope of which is the source of 
the misery of the human race, but a happiness suited 
to our present condition, and the more solid, since it 
is in OTU- power to render it independent of men and 
of events. 

The attainment of this is sometimes facilitated by 
the natural disposition ; and we may even say that 
certain minds arc only happy because they were bom 
happy. Others cannot stmggle at once against their 
disposition and external obstacles, without long and 
unintermitted application of mind; for, said an an¬ 
cient philosopher, “ The gods sell us hajjpiness for 
labour, which is its price.”* But this mental labour 
requires not more efforts than the projects and exer¬ 
tion by which m'c are incessantly agitated; and which, 
after all, have only for their object an imaginary' 
happiness. 

Philocles, having thus spoken, remained silent. 
He had not, he said, sufficient leisure, nor sufficient 
abilities, to reduce into a system the observations be 

^ Ejiicharn. ap. Xen. Memor. lit*. '2, p T.i7 
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had made on so important a subject. Deign at least, 
said I’hilbtas, to t‘('<tiimmicate to us, without too 
scftjpulonsly regarding order or connection, those 
which may accidentally suggest theniscdves to you. 
Condescend to inform us by what means you have 
attained to this state, at w liich you cannot have ar¬ 
rived but after a long succession of experinumts and 
errors. 

O Philocles! exclaimed the. youth Lysis; the 
zephyrs seem to sport among the branches of this 
plane-ti*ee, the air is filled with the odours of tin- 
flowers that hasten to disclose their beauties, these 
%unes begin to entwine their tender shoots around 
the myrtles which they will (juit no more ; the flocks 
that bound in the meadows, the birds that chant their 
loves, the instruments that resound through the val¬ 
leys, all things that I see arfd hear, fill me with de¬ 
light and tvans])ort. Ah, Pliilocles! we were cr(>ated 
for haj)piness: 1 feel that we were, in the delicious 
and heartfelt emotions which I experience. If you 
are acquainted w'ith the art of perpetuating these, 
it is a crime to conceal it from us under the veil of 
mystery. 

You remind me, i-eplied Philocles, of th<; early 
years of my life. I still regret the time wdien, like 
you, 1 resigned myself with enthusiasm to the im¬ 
pressions I received. Nature, to which I was yet 
unaccnstoined, apjx’ared to rny eyes arrayed in inde¬ 
scribable eharir s; and my sonl, new to every plea¬ 
surable sensation, seemed ardently alive to tlic nio.st 
di'licious sensibility. 
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I was yet unacquainted with men, and imagined 
I found in their words and actions that innocence 
and siin[)licity which reigned in my own hi'int. I 
believed them all just, sincere, (rapahle of frieiniship, 
what they ought to be, and w'hat I in reality w^as. 
Above all, 1 believed that they were humane; for 
experience is especially necessary to convince us that 
they arc not so. 

Under this delusion I entered into the world, 
■^^rhe politeness for which the societies of Athens are 
distinguished, the expressions which the desire of 
]dcasing inspires,'' those effiisions of the heart wdheh 
cost so little and flatter so much—all these deceitful 
externals had but too many charms for a man who 
had not yet proved their real worth. 1 met seduc¬ 
tion half way; and attributing to agi’eeable connec¬ 
tions the sentiments arid claims of friendship, gave 
myself up without reserr^e to tlie jdeasure of loving 
and being beloved. The pretended friends I thus 
made choice of, without a prudent examination, oc¬ 
casioned me much injury, and abandoned me, some 
from interest, and others from jealousy and fickle¬ 
ness. The surprise and grief I felt, forced my eyes 
to overflow with tears. At length, having experi¬ 
enced every kind of injustice and perfidy, I saw 
myself constrained, after repeated struggles, to re¬ 
nounce that confidence, so dear to my heart, which 
1 had indiscriminately reposed in all mankind.' This 

*■ Plat, de Leg. lib. 1. tom. ii. p. 645. , Ari'stot. de Rbet. 

lib, 2. o. ]0. p. 564. 
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.s;K rili<:c cost me more +han any other I made in my 
life; I still shudder at the remembrance of it; so 
violent were my feelings, that they hurried me into 
the opposite extreme.'' I hardened my heart, che¬ 
rished distrust and hatred with a kind of savage 
pleasure, and lived a wretched life. At length I 
called to mind that, among the multitude of opinions 
that are entertained concerning the nature of happi¬ 
ness, some who are held in greater esteem for tlnni 
wisdom than others teach that it consists in plea.sure, 
or in the practice of virtue, and the exercise of an 
enlightened reason.' I determined, therefore, to .seek 
mine in j)lcasure. 

I shall .suppress the jtarticulars of the extrava¬ 
gances of my youth, to hasten to the moment that 
brought them to a period. Being in Sicily, I w'ent 
to visit one of the principal inhabitants of Syracuse, 
who was spoken of as the happiest man of his time. 
His aj)j)earance shocked me. Though he was yet in 
the prime of life, he had every appearance of decrepi¬ 
tude. He was surrounded by musicians, who wearied 
him with celebrating his virtues,—and beautifiil femal* 
slaves, who, by their dances, kindled in his eyes at in¬ 
tervals a gloomy and dying fire. When we were alone, 

I said to him: I congratulate you: you have discover¬ 
ed tin; rare secret of perpetually retaining with yon 
pleasure, who, though so fugitive to others, is with 
you a constant guest.—Pleasure a constant guest with 

'' Plat, in Pha-don. tom. i. p. 80. 
c. 1. t. ii. I). 1^.^'; 


' Aristot. Eudein. lib. 1. 
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me! replied he, in a rage; I know it not; I suffer 
all the despair which the absence oF it occasions. 
This is the only sentiment which remains witli me, 
and which iviil soon complete the destruction of a 
body overwhelmed with pain and evils. 1 endea¬ 
voured to inspire him wnth fortitude; but I found 
that his mind was degraded and binitisb, without 
principles, and without resources. I afterwards 
learned that he bad never blushed at the acts of 
injusti(“e he had committed, and that he every day 
wasted the fortune of his children with foolish pro¬ 
fusion. 

The example of this man, and the disgust whic:h 
I on different occasions experienced, delivered me 
from the intoxication in which I had for some years 
lived, and determined me to seek tranquillity in the 
practice of virtue, and the exercise of my reason. I 
cultivated both with ardour; but I was again on the 
point of passing to the opposite extreme. The too 
great austerity of my virtue sometimes filled me with 
indignation against society; and, from a too rigid 
attachment to what I esteemed reason, I was inclined 
to consider all objects as indifferent. An accidental 
event freed me from both these errors. 

I became acquainted, at ITiebes, with a disciple of 
Socrates, whose probity I had heard much extolled.' 
I was struck with the sublimity of Ids principles, as 
well as w ith the regularity of his conduct. But he 
had gradually introduced so much superstition and 
fanaticism into the virtue he inculcated, that he might 
b(' reproached with permitting in himself no frailly, 
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iior allowing any indulgence for others. He became 
peevish, suspicious, and often unjust; the (jualities 
of his heart were esteemed, but his company was 
generally avoided. 

A short time after, being at Delphi, at the eele- 
hration of the Pythian games, I perceived, in a 
gloomy alley, a man who had the rc^jutation of being 
a person of great knowledge and intelligence. He 
appeared to me overwhelmed with chagrin. I have 
dissipated, said he to me, by the exertions of reason, 
tlie illusions of all things in life. I was born with 
all th(> advantagt'S that can flatter vanity; but, instead 
of enjoying thi in, I wished to analyse them; and, 
from that moment, riches, birth, and personal graces, 
appeared to me only as vain titles which chance had 
distributi'd among men. I attained to tlie iii st offices 
of magistracy in the repiddic, hut was disgusted with 
the diflienlty 1 found in doing good, and the ease 
witii wbicl) it was in my power to do mischief. I 
sought glory iu battle, and dyed my hands in the 
blood of tlu! imfortnuate, till I shuddered at my bar¬ 
barous fury. I cultivated the sciences and arts: 
philos(»)fliy filh'd me. with doubts; I found in elo- 
cjuenec only the perfidious art of deceiving men ; and 
iu poetry, music, and painting, only the pnerile arts 
of aninsing them. I asj)ii’ed to obtain tlie esteem of 
■ the j uhlic; but seeing around me a multitude of hy- 
pocr ti's, who, by their pretences to virtue, secured its 
applause, without danger of detection, 1 grew care¬ 
less of the public and its esteem. Nothing was uoav 
Ifd’t me but a life deprived, of evei^ charm, actuated 
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hy nc» motive, and wliich ^vas only a tedious re})f'- 
tition of the same actions and the same wants. 

Wearied of iny existence, 1 travelled into distant 
countries. The pyramids of Egypt, at the first view. 
filled me with astonishment; bnt immediately alter, 
I compared ilii? jnide of the monarch.4 who had 
erected tliem, to that of a pismire who should heaj) 
up some grains of sand in a pathway to leave to pos¬ 
terity some traces of his passage. The great king ol’ 
Pt'isia gave me a place at his court, and his subjects 
fell ])rostrate at my feet. Their exci ssive meanness 
only showed me the excess of their ingratitude. 1 
returned to mv country, neither admiring nor esteem¬ 
ing any thing, and, by a fiital consequence, no longct 
capable ol' loving any thing. When I liecame sensi¬ 
ble of my error, it rvas no longer in my powan- to 
remedv it: hut, though I do not feel a very lively 
alFection for my fellorv men, I wish my example mav 
])rovc a h'sson to you; for from you I have nothing 
to fear, siu(;e I have never been so unfortunate as to 
render you any service*. When 1 w'as in Egypt, i 
was acquainted with a priest who, after having past 
his life in gloomy researches, endeavouring to pene¬ 
trate the origin and end of all things, said to me, 
with a sigh : Woe to him who shall attempt to lift 
up tlie veil of Nature! And I will say: Woe to the* 
man who shall dra;v aside the veil of society: woe 
lo him who shall refuse to yield to that theatrical 
iihision which our prejndicis and necessities have 
diffused over all objects 1 Soon shall his soul, en¬ 
feebled and languishing, find itself plunged in tin 
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ubyss of nihility, tno nsoRt drcadfni of all jainisli- 
nients. At these words tears felt' h oin his < yes, and 
he hasK ned to conceal himself in a neijihbonririg 
wood. 

Yon know witli what precaution vessels shmi 
those rocks which have occasioned the shi})v\Teek of 
the first navigators. Tims, in my travels, 1 endea¬ 
voured to derive advantage from the errors of my 
fellow’ mortals. From them I learned, w Tiat I might 
have been taught by the least refl<’Ction, but what can 
never be properly known but by experietice- that 
the exc ess of reason and vii-tue is almost as dangerous 
us excess in pleasures;that nature has given us 
proy)ensities which it is as dangerous to extinguish as 
to exhaust by inordinate gratification ; that society 
had claims to my services, and that I ought to labour 
to acquire its esteem ; in fine, that to arrive at this 
desirable end, w'hich incessantly shove ed itself and 
fled before me, it was my duty to calm that inquie¬ 
tude which I felt in my sbul, and which continually 
drew it out of itself. 

I had never studied the symptoms of this inquie¬ 
tude. I perceived that in animals it was limited to 
the preservat on of life and the propagation of the 
species, but that in man it subsisted after the satisfy¬ 
ing of the first desires, and that among enlightened 
nations it was more general than among those w'hich 
are rude and ignorant; and much more powerful and 
tyrannical among the rich than among the poor. It 


Aristot. de Mor. lib. 2, c. 2. t. ii. p. 19. 
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is therefore the hixuiy of tlionghts and desires that 
poisons our existence; it is that insatiable luxury 
that is tormented in idleness, that to maintain itself 
feeds on our passions, and irritates them ineessanrly. 
though it gathers from them only disagreeable fruits. 
But why should we not furnish it with more salutar) 
aliments ? why should we not ((uisider the agitation 
which we ex})erience even in the satiety of pleasures 
and enjoyments as a motion im|>ressed by nature on 
our hearts, to force them to approach e ach otlua', and 
find trampiillity in mutual union r 

O humanity! sublime and generous inclination! 
which announces thyself in our infancy by the trans¬ 
ports of tenderness and simplicity; in youth, by th<- 
temerity of a blind confideiux*; and through the 
whole course of our lives, by the readiness with 
which we contract^ new connections! O voice of 
Nature, which resoundest from one end of the uni¬ 
verse to the other, which fillest us with remorse 
when w'c o])j)ress our fellow-creatures, and inspirest 
us with the jmrest pleasure when we administer to 
them comfort! O Love! O Friendship! O Benefi¬ 
cence ! iiH^xhaustiblc sources ol’ delicious pleasures: 
men arc only unhappy because they refuse to listen 
to you. () ye gods, authors of these most valuable 
benefits! Instinct might, no doubt, by bringing to¬ 
gether beings overwhchne<l wdth wants a^d^ evils, 
have afforded a transient sujtport to their wcali- 
ness : but infinite goodness like yours could alone 
have formed the plan of uniting us by the charm 
of sentiment, and difiusing throtigh those extensive 
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associations wuich cover the earth a wantirh capable 
ol eternising tla ir duration. 

Yet, instead of cherishing this sacred fire, we 
suft'er frivolou!' dissensions and mean interest conti- 
nnally to daiji}> its flame. If wo should he told that 
two strang't'i s. <: ast by chance on a desert island, had 
found in the soc iety of each other a ])leasure which 
indemnified flu in for being sechided from tlu' rest of 
the world; if we shonhi ix- told that there exists a. 
family entirely oeenpied in stn ogthening the ties of 
consangninity by the bonds of frieiuiship; if we 
should he told that there exists, iii some corner of 
th(c earth, a jieople who know no other law than that 
of loving ciuh other, nor any other crime than that 
of being wanting in mntnal affection; rvho vvouki 
think of cominis, rating the lot of these two strangers: 
who would !'.(!( wish to appertain to that fainilv? who 
wonld not desn-. to fly to that hapjiy <;limate? O 
mortals, ignonuit and unworthy of your destiny! to 
obtain happiness, it is not necessary to cross the 
seas; it may h« found in all conditions of life, at all 
times, in all places, within yourselves, arotmd yon. 
and wherever yon umtnallv love. 

This law of riiiture, too mneli disregarded by our 
philosophers, was not neglected by the legislator of 
a jiowerful nation. Xenophon, speaking to me on a 
certain occasion of th<> education of the Persian yontli, 
told me that, in their public schools, a tribunal was 
instituted, befo.e which they came mutually to accuse 
each other of their faults; and that ingratitude was 
punisljed by it with the utmost severity. He added. 
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that under the name uf ungrateful the Persians in¬ 
cluded all those who were guilty of offences towards 
the gods, tlieir relatives, their country, or their 
fricnils." This law is admirable; since it not only 
enjoins tb<‘ nractiee of all our duties, hut likewise 
rendeis them amiable by iiscending to their origin. 
In fact, if ibev cannot be transgressed v.ithout our 
lK‘eoming ungrateful, if follows that it >"■ our duty to 
tiilfil them from u ne'i ce of gratitude -, and thence 
results this noble and lu'iK.dieial prineijdcg that we 
ought only to act from sentiment. 

But this doctrine is not lit be held forth to those 
who, hiiiried away Ity violent passions, acknowledge 
no restraijit: nor to those frigiil minds who, con- 
ci'ntcred in themselves, I’eel only their orvu jtersonal 
griefs, Ttie former art to be pitied ; they are made 
more for the happiness ot others than their owni. 
We might, perhaps, be tempted to envy the lot of 
till- latter; for, if wc. couhl join with fortune and 
health a profound indiffl*renee for our fellow-crea¬ 
tures, which vet should hi* disguised under the ap- 
fiearanee of regard, we should obtain a happiness 
i'oundi’d alone on tlu- iiu»derate pleasures of sense, 
anti which, [wrhaps, rvOnld be It^ss subject to cruel 
vicissitudes. But does it depend on ourselves to be 
indifTerent? If had been destined to live in soli¬ 
tude on Mount Caucasus, or in the deserts of Africa, 
perhaps Nature w ould not have given us a heart of 
sensibility; hut, had she bestowetl it on us, rather t®? 

” Xen, de Instit. p. 4, 
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not have loved, we sIwMild have endeavoured to fix 
our affection, and exercise our benevolence, on tigers 
and on stones. 

We are, therefore, enforced to submit to our 
destiny; and, since our heart requires to be expand¬ 
ed, far from seeking to confine it within itself, let us 
increase, if possible, the warmth and activity of its 
motions; and, by giving them a proper direction, 
prevent its wanderings. 

I do not propose my example as a nile; but you 
have wished to be informed of the system of my life. 
It was by studying the law of the Persians ; by draw¬ 
ing closer and closer the ties which imite us with the 
gods, our relatives, our country, and onr friends, 
that I have found the secret of at once fulfilling the 
duties of my condition, and satisfying the desires of 
my soul. Thus also w'as it that I learned, that 
the more we live I’or others, the more we live for 
ourselves." 

Philocles then enlarged on the necessity of calling 
to the aid of our reason and virtue an authority that 
may support their weakness. lie showed to what a 
degree of power the soul may raise itself; which, 
considering all the events of life as so many laws 
that have emanated from the greatest and wisest of 
legislators, is obliged to stnigglc either against mis¬ 
fortune or prosperity. You will be usefid to men, 
added he, if vour piety be only the fruit of reflexion; 

if you are so happy as to have it become a senti- 


; Plat, cpist. 9. t. iii. p. 358. 
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ment, you will feel a more delightful pleasure in the 
good you shall do unto them, and more consolation 
under the injustice they may make you suffer. 

He was continuing to explain these troths, when 
he was interropted by a Crctmi youth, one of our 
friends, nanuxi Dcmophon, who had for some time 
assumed the title of Philosopher. Me suddenly 
joined us; and inveighed against religious opinions 
with so much heat and contempt, liiat Philocles 
thought it incumbent on him to endeavour to bring 
him to a juster manner of thinking; But I shall 
reserve that jiart of the conversation in which this 
subject was discussed for the following chapter. 

The ancient wisdom of nations, resumed Philo- 
clcs, has, if I may so speak, confounded among the 
objects of public worship both the gods, the authors 
of our existence, and .our parents from whom we de¬ 
rive life. Our duties with regard to both are closely 
connected in the codes of legislators, the v^ritings of 
philosophers, and the usages of nations,* 

Hence that sacred custom of the Pisidians, who 
at their repasts begin with libations in honour of their 
})arcntsand hence that beautiful thought of Plato— 
If the Divinity accepts the incense which you offer 
to the statues, by which he is represented, how much 
more venerable, both in his eyes and yours, mast* 
tliose monuments of him appear that he has pre¬ 
served in your houses; that father, that mother, 
those ancestors, formerly the living images of his 

*’ Stob. Serin, 42. p, 292. 
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juithority, and now tlio o])iects of his special protec¬ 
tion!" Donbt it not, he will bestow his favour on 
those who honour them, aud ymnish those who neg¬ 
lect or insult them/ Do- they act unjustly by you; 
before you make public your complaints, recollect 
the observation of tlu' sage Pittacus to a young man 
who had commenced a prosecution against his father: 
— “ If you are in the wrong, you will be condemned ; 
and if you are in the right, you deserve to be so.”’ 

But it surely cannot be nec essiiry to insist on tin* 
reverence we owe to our parents ; 1 shall rather 
choose to point out to your attention the powerful 
charm which nature has annexed to the inclinations 
necessary to our hap})iness. 

In infancy, wluai all is simplicity, because all is 
truth, the love of our parents and relatives is ex¬ 
pressed in transports, whicli become, indeed, enfee¬ 
bled when the taste for pleasures and independence 
insinuates itself into our souls; hut the principle 
which produhed them is with difficulty extinguished. 
Even in those families in which it is coiffincd to a 
certain degree of respect, it manifests itself by signs 
of indulgence or attention, which it is believed all 
who arc united by the ties of blood owe to each 
other; and by rctums of friendship, which the least 
opportunities may facilitate: it is also apparent even 
in those which arc tom by cruel dissensions; for 
family hatreds only become so violent because they 

' Flat, de Leg. lib. 11. t. ii. p. 931. ' Ap. Stub. Serin. 77- 

454, &c. * Id. ibid, Serm. 77. p. 460. 
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are the eflFect of conlitlence betrayed, or love disap¬ 
pointed in its hopcs.‘ For which reason it is not solely 
by the representation of impetuous and irregular 
passions that tragedy seeks to excite our emotions; 
she frequeritlv exhibits to us struggles of affection 
IjetAveen relatives suftering under misfortune; and 
these sc«nies never tail to diUAv tears from thos^e who 
aiT most capable of hearing and understanding the 
voi<;e of Nature. 

I render thanks to the gods that my daxtghterlias 
always listened to this mild and persuasive voice. I 
render thanks to them that 1 have always borrowed 
its accents u hen I have wished to instruct her in her 
duties; that 1 have ever shown myself to her us a 
sincere, (ompassionate, and incorniptible friend^ 
more interested than herself in her benefit and im¬ 
provement, and espcdally unimpeachably just. It is 
the latter quality that has jtroduced the greatest 
i'ftcet tui her mind. When ismene perceived that I, 
in some nu^asure, submitted to her dawning reason 
the decisions of my owm judgment, she learned to 
cherish a proper esteem for herself; and became con¬ 
firmed in the opinion that my age and experience had 
given her of the superiority of my discernment and 
knowledge. Instead of claiming her affection as a, 
duty, I endeavoured to merit it; and carefully 
avoided imitating the conduct of those fathers and 
benefactors, who, by the haughtiness with which 
tliey rc“quire grateful acknowledgment, excite in¬ 
gratitude. 

' Aristot, lib. 7. c. 7. t. ii. p. 433. 
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I have observed the same conduct towards 
Leucippe her mother. I have never so relied on the 
cjonsciousness of the affection I entertain for her in 
my heart, as to neglect those attentions by which it 
is manifested. When 1 first knew her, I wished to 
please her; and when I became more intimately ac¬ 
quainted w ith her, I still wished to please. It is no 
longer the same sentiment with that which formed 
our first connection, it is the highest estecmi, it is the 
purest friendship. When our unij)n first took phu^e, 
she blushed to exercise in my house tin; authority 
which the care of a family rendenrd it necessary she 
should exert;" she now cherishes it because slie has 
received it from my hand: so deliglitfnl is it to depend 
on the object we love, to suffer oursidves to be guided 
by it, and to sacrifice to it all our inclinations. These 
sacrifices, which we mutually make, diftiist' an inex¬ 
pressible charm over all our enjoyments: when 
they are perceived, they have received their reward; 
and when they are not, they appear still more de¬ 
licious. 

A succession of useful and varied occupations 
employ our time, and our days glide away in unin- 
temipted tranquillity. We enjoy in peace the hap¬ 
piness that reigns around us; and the only regret I 
experience is, that I am no longer able to render to 
my country the services that I have rendered it in 
my youth. 

To love our countrj’* is to exert our utmost 

• 

^ Memor. lib. 5. p. 840. * The Greeks employed 

pression of tenderness to signify the society of which 
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powers to render it formidable abroad, and to preserve 
it in peace at home. Victories or advantageous 
treaties acquire it the respect of foreign nations; * 
the maintenance of the laws and of manners can 
alone ensure internal tranquillity; while, therefore, 
Ave oppose the enemies of the state with generals 
and able negociators, we must also oppose licentious¬ 
ness and vice, which tend to destroy every thing, by 
the laws and by virtue, which can alone restore what 
these have corrupted; and hence those numerous 
duties Avhich are equally essential and indispensable 
to each class of citizens, and each citizen indivi¬ 
dually. 

O you who are the object of these reflections! 
you for Avhose sake I now regret that 1 possess not 
sufficient eloquence to address you in a style equal to 
my subject, on truths the force of which I strongly 
feel! you, in fine, in whose breast I would wish to 
enkindle every praise-worthy affection, because yo»i 
would thereby become more happy!—ever remember 
that your country has unlimited and sacred claims to 
your talents, your virtues, your sentiments, and your 
actions; that whatever your condition may be, you 
are only soldiers on guard, whose duty it is to watch, 
and fly to the assistance of your country when 
menaced by the smallest danger. ■ . 

each of us makes a part. In general they call it patris, a word 
derived from pater, which in Greek signifies father. The Cre¬ 
tans named it vietris, from the word which signifies mother. 
(Plat, de Rep. lib. 9. totn. ii. p. 575. D. Pint, an Seni, tom. ii. 
p. 792. £.) It appears that in certain places it was culled by 
the name of nurse. (Isocr. in Paneg. t, i, p. 130.) * Xen. 

Mernor. lib. 4. p. 813. 
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To acquit yourselves of a duty so exalted, it is 
not suiRcient that you discharge with integrity and 
fidelity the employnaents she may (‘onfide to you, 
tlmt you defend her laws, discern and promote her 
intercvsts. nor even that you shed your blood in the 
field of battle or the forum. She has an enemy 
more dangerons than the le-agnes of nations or intes¬ 
tine dissensions, in that slow and secret, but violent 
and continued war, which the vices wage against 
manners ; a war the more to be dreaded, as she pos¬ 
sesses not in herself any means of avoiding or sup- 
jMUting it. Suffer nte to put in her mouth the 
language wdiich, on this subject, she has a right to 
adtiyess to her children.^ 

You have here received lii'e, and w ise institutions 
have lu're nurtured and brought to maturity your 
reason. My law's watch over the safety of the 
meanest (>f the citizens; and you have all Uiken an 
oath, either tiwit or express, to dedicate vour lives to 
my service. Such me my rights. What are yours 
to ]>ro])agate corruption of manners, whic h an' a 
more solid foundation of my emjiire than the; laws ? 
Arc you ignorant that they cannot be violated w ith- 
out introducing a destructive poisoji into the state; 
and that a single example of dissolute manners may 
corrupt a nation, and become more fatal to it than 
the loss of a battle ?—You w'ould resjiect jiublic de¬ 
cency, if courage wc'-re necessary for you to brave it; 
hut the ostentation with w hich you display excesses 

^ ITut, in Crit, t, i, p. 50. 
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that reflaain unpunished, is a cowardice equally con¬ 
temptible and insolent. ' i 

Yet you dare to appropriate to yourselves nty 
glory and assume consequence, in tlie presence of 
strangers,* because you were bom in that city which 
has produced Solon and Aristides, and arc descended 
from those heroes who have so often rendei*ed my 
arms triumphant. But what relation is there between 
these sages and you? What have you in common 
with your ancestors ? Who are the countrymen and 
children of those great men ?—all virtuous citizens, 
in wliatcver condition of life, or after whatever 
interval of time, they may bo born.“ 

Happy would their country l>e, if to the virtues 
by which she is honoured they did not join an inert 
lenity which conduces to her destniction!—Listen to 
my voice, in your turn, you who from age to age 
|)erj)etuate the race of men precious to humanity. I 
have enarted laws against crimes, but I have insti¬ 
tuted none against vices ; because my vengeance can 
only be committed to you, and you alone can pursue 
them with determined hatrexl.** Far, therefore, from 
k('eping silence, your indignation should burst in a 

torrent on that licentiousness bv virhich manners are 

• • 

<Icstroyed; on those acts of violence, injustice, and 
pei-fidy, which escape the vigilance of the laws; op * 
false probity, false modesty, false friendship, and all 
those vile impostures which surreptitiously obtain 
the esteem of men.—And say not that the times are 

' Thucyd. lib. 4. c, 95. • Iphicr. ap. Rhet. lib. 2. 

c. 33. t. ii. p. 576. ' “ Plat, de Rep. lib, 1.1. ii. p'. 334. 
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cliangedj and that it is necessary to pay respect to 
the rank and influence of the oftenders: a virtue 
destitute of energy is a virtue without principle; the' 
moment it no longer shudders at the sight of vice, it 
is polluted by its contagion. 

Tliink witli what ardour you would be animated, 
should you be told that the enemy has taken arms, 
that he has advanced to your frontiers, that he is at 
your gates; yet is he now in the midst of you, in 
the senate, in the assemblies of the nation, in the 
tribunals, nay in your own houses. His progress is 
so rapid, that, unless tht; gods or virtuous citizens 
arrest his course, all hope of reformation and safety 
must soon be lost.' 

If we jiroperly felt these reproaches, society, 
which by our excessive compliance has become a 
field abandoned to tigers and serpents, might still be 
rendered the abode of peace and happiness.—^But let 
us not flatter ourselves with the hope of seeing such 
a cliange. Many citizens have virtues, but nothing 
is so rare as a virtuous man; because to be such in 
reality, we must possess the courage to be virtuous at 
all times, in all circumstances, in defiance of all ob¬ 
stacles, and^ in contempt of the most powerful 
temptations of interest. 

But if virtuous minds cannot join in an association 
against false and wicked men, let them at least unite 
in favour of the good; let them especially become 
animated by tliat spirit of humanity which exists in 

* Plat, de R*p. lib. t, ii, p. 473. Id. ibid. lib. 6. p. 487 ct 
497. 
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nattire, and which it is time to restore to society, 
from which it has been banished by our ])rejudices 
and passions. Tliat will teach us not to be con¬ 
tinually at war with each other, not to confound 
levity of mind with wickedness of heart, to pardon 
failings, and to banish prejudice and distrust, the 
fatal sources of so many dissensions and enmities ; 
that will also teach us that Ixmeficcnc^e is less tlis- 
played by splendid liberalities than by the senti¬ 
ment which interests us in the misfortunes of the 
wretched. 

You every day sec citizens who groan uncler 
calamity; and others who need only a word of con¬ 
solation, and a friend who will sympathise with them 
in their sufferings : yet you ask whether you can be 
useful to your fellow mortals ; yet you ask whether 
nature has bestowed on us compensations for the 
evils with which she has afflicted us. Ah, did you 
know the delight she diffiises through those souls 
which obey her inspirations! If ever you should 
snatch a worthy man from indigence, from dishonour, 
from death, I call to witness the emotions you will 
experience: yon will then be convinced that life 
affords moments of delicious sensibility, which may 
c ounterbalance whole years of grief and pain. Then 
shall you pity those who shall be alanned at your 
success, or who shall forget it after having benefited 
by it. Fear not the envious: they shall find their 
jmnishment in their own malignity; for envy is a 
r,nst which eats into iron.'* Fear not the presence of 

'* Monand. Carcin. et Periaiid, ap. Stob. Serna. 88. p. 222 et 
225. 
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the ungrateful; they sliall shun you, or rather they 
shall seek you, if the benefit tliey havt' received from 
you has been aecoinpaiiicd by ('stecui and profit; for, 
if you have abused tlie superiority it gave you, you 
are culpable, and thus*; who hiivc received your 
favours are only to be j>iticd. It has been said—he 
who confers a fa\’our ought to forge-t it, and he on 
whom it is conferred ever to renieniber it;* and T 
Avill venture to affirni. that tin IrtU!, will ii ineinber 
it if the former forget ' it. Yet i .vl uit eonsetiuenee 
is. it, should 1 be n)i;>taken ? ongiu we to do good 
frt>m interest ? 

Avoid, at once, too easil) aceejiting favom-.s, and 
mortifying those on w'norn yon have < <infi'rred them. 
Persevere in rendering service tci otliers, without re- 
qniring any thing in return, sometimes in despite of 
thcm.selves, aitd as often as you can vvithont their 
knowledge;*^ making little account of what you do 
for them, but aimtixing the highest value to what 
they do for you.® 

Failightened philosojdiers, after long and fre(|nent 
meditation, have concluded that happiness being all 
action, all energy, can oidy be found in a .soul whose 
<'motif)us, directed by it'ason and virtue, art; solely 
dedieated to public utility.*'—^Conformably to tbeir 
onmion, I say that the ties which connect ns with 
the gods, our relatives, and our country, arc only a 

' Deuiostli, lie Cor. p. 517. ^ Isocr. ad Demon, t. i. p.31. 
' Plat, tie Leg. lib. 5. p. 729. '■ Aristot. de Mor. lib. 1. t. 6. 
t. ii. p. 9. Eid. lib. lO. c. 6. p. 156 j c. 7, 8, &c. Id. Magit. 
Moral, lib. 4. p. 150. Id. de Rep. lib. 7. c. S, p. 428. D. 
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thain of dntiest which it is our interest to animate 
with sentiment, and which nature h;is |>rovided for 
us to exercise and appease the activity of our souls. 
In fiilfilling them witli ardour consists that wisdom 
of which, according to Plato, we should he passion¬ 
ately enamoured, if its beauty w’ere revealed to our 
eyes ’ Of w-hat an exalted natun' is this love! it 
ncvc! sliull cud; our taste for the sciences, the arts, 
or for pleasTire, insensihiy decays ; but liow can the 
soul be satiated, n hich, converting into a habit the 
virtues nsefid to society, renders them necessary to 
it, and every day buds a new pleasure in their prac¬ 
tice ? 

Redieve not that its haj)|)iucss terminates with tin* 
deiieioHs sensations which flow from the discliargc 
of these dutic's; it has otlier soihtcs of felicity, no 
less abundant and no less durable. Such is the ])ub- 
lic- esteem:'' that esteem which wc cannot neglect to 
aspire to, without confessing tlau wc arc unworthy 
of it; which is due oidy tt» viituis on which sooner 
or later it is bestowed, and w Inch it indemnifies for 
ill! the sacrifices it has made, and every reverse of 
fortune it may have experienced. Stich also is our 
own esteem, tlic noblest of the privileges granted to 
human nature, tlie purest passion of the virtuous 
soul, and the liveliest desire of the sold of sensi¬ 
bility, without which we cannot be the friends of 
ourselves, and wdth which w^e may disregard the aj)- 
probation of others, should they be so unjust as to 

‘ Plut. in Phttd. t. ii. p. 250. ^ Xen. Mem. lib..2. p. 737. 
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refose it to xis. Such, lastly, is that sentiment which 
is the ornament and comfort of life, and of Which it 
remains for me to speak. 

I shall contimie to declare to you common truths; 
but, if they were not such, they would be but of little 
utility to you. 

In one of the islands of the yi5g:ean sea, in the 
midst of some ancient poplars, an altar was formerly 
dedicated to Friendship. Day and night ascended 
from it a pure incense, gratefiil to the goddess. But 
soon it was surrotmded by mercenary worshippers, 
in whose hearts she beheld only interested and ill- 
assorted connexions. One day she said to a favourite 
of Croesus—Cai’ry thy offerings elsewhere ; they are 
not addressed to me, but to Fortune. She answered 
an Athenian who put up vows for Solon, of whom 
he called himself the friend—By connecting thyself 
with a wise man, thou wishest to partake in his 
glory, and cause thy own vices to be forgotten. She 
said to two women of Samos, who affectionately em¬ 
braced each other near her altar—A love for pleasuie 
apparently unites you; but your hearts are corroded 
by jealousy, and soon shall they be rent with hatred. 

At length, two Syracusans, Damon and Phintias,* 
both educated in the principles of Pythagoras, came 
50 prostrate themselves before the goddess. I receive 

' Diod. Sic. in Excerp. Val. p. 242. Plut. de Auiicor. Multit. 
tom. ii. page 93. latfibl. c. 33. p. 189. Porphyr. de Vit. Py- 
thag. p. 54. C'cer. de OiBc. lib. 3. cap. 10. t. iii. p. 269. Id. 
Tuscid' lib. 5. c, 22, t. ii. p. 379. Val. Max. lib. 4. c. 7. Ex¬ 
tern. 110 ^, 1 . 
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your homage, said she to them. I will do more; I 
abandon a place too long polluted by sacrifices that 
are offensive to me, and wish no other as\kmi tlian 
your hearts. Go, and show to the tyrant of Syra¬ 
cuse, to the whole world, and to posterity, what 
friendship can effect in souls which I have amimated 
with my power. 

On their return, Dionysius, on some frivolous 
charge, condemned Phinlias to death, lie requested 
that he might be permitted to go and regulate some 
important affairs which required his presence in a 
neighbouring city. He promised to return at an ap¬ 
pointed day; and departed, after Damon had engaged 
to answer with his life for the falfilment of his pro¬ 
mise. 

In the mean time, the affairs of Phintias unavoid¬ 
ably compel his stay, longer than he had expected, 
llie day on which he is to die arrives; the people 
assemble; some blame, and others pity Damon, who 
walks to execution serene and unmoved, too certain 
that his friend will return, and deeming himself too 
happy should he not. Already the fatal moment 
approaches ; when a thousand tumultuous shouts an¬ 
nounce the arrival of Phintias. He nms, he flies, to 
the place of punishment; he sees the sword suspended 
over the head of his friend; and, in the midst ol’’ 
embraces and tears, they contend for the happiness of 
dying for each other. The spectators dissolve in 
tears; the king himself descends from his throne, 
and earnestly intreats them to suffer hint to partici- 
l)ate in so noble a friendship. 
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After this scene,;, which should have been pour- 
tray ed with a |)encil of fire, it is unnecessary to dwell 
on the eulos<,iuin of friendship, or on the advanta^s 
it may bestow in all conditions and circumstances of 
life.'" 

Almost all those who speak of this sentiment 
confound it with the connexions which aj-e the off- 
.spring of chance, and the work of a day." In the 
fervour of these unions at their first birth,u wc behold 
our friends such as we would wish them to be; but 
soon after we see them such as.they really are." 
Each succeeding choice is not more happy; and wc 
resolve to rcnomice friendship, or, which is the sanie 
thing, incessantly to change its object.’’ 

As almost all men pass the greater pait of their 
lives without reflection, and the remainder employ 
their thoughts on others rather than on themselves, 
they are but little ac<piainted with the nature of the 
connexions they contract. Should they dare to in¬ 
terrogate themselves concerning that multitude of 
friends by which they sometimes imagine they are 
surrounded, they w'ould perceive that these friends 
are united to them only by deceitful appearances. 
This discovery would pierce them with grief; for of 
what value is life without friends But it would 
cause them to make a choice at which they should 
not afterwards have occasion to blush. 

“ Xeii. Memor. lib. 2. p. 746. Aristot. }le Mor. lib. 8, c. 1. 
t. ii. p. 101. ' Id. ibid. c. 4. p. 104. * Id. ibid. lib. 9. c.3. 

p. 118. I* Iso^r. ad Lemon, t. i. p. 30. 1 Aristot. do Mor. 

lib. 8 . c. l. lfeii. p. lOl. B. 
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Wit, talents, a taste for the arts, and splendid 
endowments, arc very agreeable in the intercourse of 
friendship; they aniiimte and embellish it when it is 
formed, but they cannot of themselves prolong its 
duration. 

Friendship ran only be founded on the love of 
virtue,' on flexibility of character, on conformity of 
principles, and on a certain charm which anticipates 
reflection, and which reflec-tion afterwartis justifies. 

Were I to lay down rules for you on this subject, 
they should be less directed to teach you to make a 
good choice, than to prevent you from making a bad 
one, 

It is almost impossible that friendship should be 
established between two persons of different, and too 
disproportionate, conditions. Kings are too great to 
have friends.” Those who surround them commonly 
hchold only rivals in their equals, and fhitterers in 
those beneath them. In general, we are inclined to 
choose our friends from among our inferiors, either 
because we can rely more on their complaisance, or 
because we flatter ourselves we shall be more be- 
loved.‘ But as friendship renders all things com¬ 
mon, and requires equality, you will not choose your 
friends from a rank too much above, nor from one 
too much below, your own." 


' Plat. Epist, 7. totln. ill. p. 332. Xen. Mem. lib. 2. p. 751. 
.Aristot. de Mor. lib. 8. c. 4. p. 103. * Aristot. de Mor. lib 8 

c 9. t. ii. p. 108. A. * Id. ibid. c. 9, 10. • Pythag. ap 

Diog. Lafirt. lib. 8 § 10. Plat. deLeg. lib. 6. tom. ii p 7'>"- 
Aristot. ibid. c. 7. p. 106. 
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Befoie you form a close connexion with men 
u hose interest, with regard to power, fame, or for¬ 
tune, are the same with yours, prove them by re- 
jHjated trials.’ Incredible efforts will be necessary to 
preserve, for any length of time, unions which are 
perpetually exposed to the dangers of jealousy; and 
we ought not to presume so much on our virtue, as 
to make om- happiness depend on a continued series 
of conflicts and victories. 

Distrust too extravagant an ardour, and protes¬ 
tations too exaggerated: they derive their sourc(' 
from a falsehood which rends the soul of tnilh and 
simplicity. How is it possible they should not be 
suspected in prosjierity, w'hcn they may be so even in 
adversity? for the compassion which is affected for 
the wretched, is frecjuently only an artifice to gain the 
attention and favour of the hap))y and pro.sperous.^ 

Distrust also those acts of friendship whic'h some- . 
times escape a heart unwortliy to experience tliat 
sentiment. Nature presents to our eyes a cc*rtain 
external deraugc;ment, a succession of apparent c-on- 
Iradic lions, from which she derives the greatest ad¬ 
vantage. We sometimes see gleams of equity burst 
forth in a soul devoted to injustice, a ray of wisdom 
illumine a mind abandoned to folly, and acts of hu¬ 
manity performed by a harsh and ferocious character. 
Du'se particles of virtue, detached from their princi¬ 
ples, and skilfully scattered in the midst of vices, inces- 

* Xeii. i.Ieiii. lib. 3. p. 751. Aristot. de Rhet. lib. 3. c. 10. 

р. 503. liocr. ad Demon, t. i. p. 31. ’ Aristot, Fiudera. lib 7 

с. 1. t. ji. p. 370. 
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santly testify in favour of that oi'der which they 
maintain. Friendship, therefore, requires nut one of 
those fervours of the imagination which grow old at 
the moment they take birth,' but an equable and 
continued warmth of sentiment; when long trials' 
have only served to render tliis more lively and ac¬ 
tive, the choice is made, and we begin to live in 
another self. 

From that moment the misfortunes we suffer arc 
divided and enfeebled, and the good we enjoy is 
multiplied.'’ Behold a man in affliction: observe the 
comforters whom a regard to propriety brings around 
him. What constraint in their manner! What false¬ 
hood in their language! But the tears, the expres¬ 
sion, or silence, of real grief are wanting to the 
wretched. On the other side, tw'o true friends would 
imagine they were guilty of a robbery, were either to 
taste pleasures without the knowledge of the other; 
and when they are necessitated to do this, the first 
feeling of their souls is to regret the absence of an 
object, which, by dividing the enjoyment, would ren¬ 
der it more lively and profound. It is the same with 
honours and all distinctions, which ought only to be 
pleasing to us so far as they justify the estceitj our 
friends entertain for us. 

They enjoy a still more noble privilege; that of 
instructing and honouring us by their virtues. If it 
be true that we learn to become virtuous by fre- 

‘ Eurip. in Hercul. Fifr. V. 1^23. ‘ Aristot, deMor. lib. S. 

c. 4. t. ii. p. 104. ‘ Xen. Mem. lib. 3. p. 747. 
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qwcnting the company of those who are so;' wliat 
emulation, what power, ought not examples so pre¬ 
cious to our hearts to inspire! How great must be 
the. pleasure of our friends, when they see us follow 
in their footsteps! What a tender sensation of affec- 
1 ion and delight must we experience, when by their 
conduct they enforce the public admiration! “ 

Those who are the friends of every body, are so 
to nobody : they seek only to render themselves 
agreeable.* You will be happy if you can acquire a 
few friends;' perhaps, even, they should be reduced 
to a single one, if you would wish to enjoy friendship 
in all the perfection of which it is capable.' 

If those various questions, which philosophers 
discuss concerning friendship, were propounded to 
me if I were asked for rules by which to know its 
duties, and prolong its duration ; I would reply. Make 
a good choice, and afterwards rely on your own sen¬ 
timents, and on those of your friends ; for the deci¬ 
sion of the heart is ever more prompt and clear than 
that of the judgment. 

It was, no doubt, in a nation already corrupted, 
that some one dared to utter these words: “ Love 
your friends as if you were one day to hate them 

‘ Thcdgn. ap. Aristot. de Mor. lib. 9. c. 9. p. 126. ' Xen. 

Mlrat).lil).2.p.75S.E. * Aristot. deMor. lib. 9.c. 10. p.l27.D. 

' id. Miigii. Moral, lib. 2. c. 16. p. 194. • Id. de Mor. lib. 8. 

f. 7. p. 10(>. Id. ibid. c. 2. p. 102. ^Id. Magn. Mor. lib. 2. 
c. 11. p. 1S7. Id. Endem. lib. 7. e. 1. p. 268. ‘ Soidiocl. in 

Ajac. V. 6^0. Cicer. tie Auiicit. c. 16, t. ill. p. 341. Aul. Gell. 
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a vile maxim, for« which this other, more consoling, 
and perhaps -more ancient, should be substituted; 
“ Hate your enemies as if you were one day to love 
them.”" 

Let it not be said that friendship, carried to ex¬ 
cess, becomes a punishment; and that we have a 
sufficient number of evils to bear, which are personal 
to us, without participating in the misfortunes of 
others. Those are unacquainted with this sentiment, 
who fear its consequences. Other passions are ac¬ 
companied with torments ; but friendship only has 
pains which draw its bonds still closer. But if death 
—Let us banish ideas so melancholy, or rather let us 
profit by them, to become intimately convinced of 
two great truths; the one> that we ought to have 
the same idea of our friends during their lives, that 
we should entertain were we to be deprived of them; 
the other, which is a consequence of the fonner, that 
we ought to remember them not only when they are 
absent, but also when they are present. 

Thus shall we dissipate those suspicions and fears 
to which negligence gives birth; thus shall calmly 
glide away those happy moments, the most blisslFul 
of our lives, in which undisguised hearts know how 
to render important the slightest attentions; and in 
which silence itself proves that souls may be happy * 
by the mere presence of each other; for this silence 
produces neither disgust nor weariness: nothing i.s 
said, but they are together. 

Zaleuc. ap. Diod. Sic. lib. 12. p. 85. .Aristot. tie Rhtt. 
Iib.2. c.21.p. 57 I. 
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'JTiere arc likewise other connexions which we 
are obliged to contract in society, and which it is 
advantageous to cultivate. Such are those which are 
founded on esteem and on taste. Though they have 
not the same claims as friendship, they yet afford us 
a powerful aid to support the weight of life. 

Think not that it is virtue to deny yoiurselves the 
harmless pleasures suited to your age and circum¬ 
stances. Wisdom is only amiable and solid by the 
happy mixture of the amusements it permits, and the 
duties it enjoins. 

If to the resources I have enumerated, you add 
that hope which still comforts us under all the mis¬ 
fortunes we can experience, you will find. Lysis, that 
Nature has not treated us with that severity with 
which she is chai'ged. To conclude, consider the 
preceding reflections only as .an elucidation of the 
following: It is in the heart that every man resides, 
and there alone must he seek his tranquillity and 
happiness. 
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CHAPTER LXXIX. 

CONTINUATION OF THE VOYAGE TO DELOS. 

On Religious Opinions. 

1 HAVE said that the diKScourse of Philocles was 
interrupted by the arrival of Demophon. We had 
seen, at a distance, this young man conversing with 
a philosopher of the Elean school. Having informed 
himself of the subject of our conversation, he ex¬ 
claimed—We must expect happiness only from 
ourselve-s. I had still some doubts, but they are 
now removed; I maintain that there are no gods, or 
that they do not concern themselves with the affairs 
of men.—My son, replied Philof'les, I have known 
many persons who, though at your age they were 
seduced by this new doctrine, abjured it when they 
had no longer any interest to maintain it.*—Demo¬ 
phon protested that he would never alter his opinion; 
and enlarged on the absurdities of the popular religion, 
treating with contempt tlie ignorance of the multitude, 
and our prejudices with derision.'’—Hear me, answered ^ 
Philocles; as we make no arrogant pretensions^ we 
deserve not to be mortified. If we are in an error, 
it is your duty to pity and to instruct us; for true 

‘ Plat, de Leg. lib. 10. t. ii. p. 888. A. Id. ibid, p. 88.5. 
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philosophy is mild, compassionate, and especially 
modest. Declare to ns without reserve what is the 
doctrine which she teaches us by'you.—I will tell you, 
replied tiic young man: Nature and Chance have ar¬ 
ranged in Older all the parts of the universe; and 
the policy of legislators has subjected societies to laws.* 
These secrets are now revealed. 

Philocla. You seem to be elated with this dis¬ 
covery. 

Demophon. And have I not reason ? 

Philocks. I should think not; it may indeed 
alleviate the remorse of the guilty, but it cannot but 
deject the virtuous man. 

Demophon. Why, in what can it be detrimental 
to him ? 

Phiheks. Let us suppose that a nation existed 
which had no idea of the Divine Being; and that a 
stranger suddenly appearing in one of their assemblies, 
should thus address them : You admire the wonders 
of nature, without asc( nding to their author, I de¬ 
clare to you that they are the work of an intelligent 
being, who watches over their preservation, and who 
views you as his children. You consider all virtues 
which are unknown as useless, and all offences which 
escape, punishment as excuseable: I proclaim to you 
that an invisible judge is ever present with us, and 
that those actions whkli meet not the reward or the 
vengeance of men are not concealed from bis sight. 
You imagine that your existence is confined to the 

‘ PIbI. dc Leg. lib. 10. t. ii. p. 889. 
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tew moments which yon pass on earth, and the end 
of which you view with a secret dread: I make 
known to you, that, after deatli, an existence of hap¬ 
piness or misery shall be the lot of the ^ irtnous or 
vicious man.—Tell me, Demophon, can you doubt 
that the good and virtuous ])art of such a pe()])lc, 
prostrate at the I’cct of their new legislator, would 
receive his doctrine with avidity, and experience the 
most cruel disappointment and grief if ever they 
should afterwards be compelled to renounce it? 

Dmophon. Tltey would experience that regret 
which we feel w'hen we are awakened from a pleasing 
dream. 

Phibeks. So 1 think. But, in fine, should you 
dispel this dream, would you not have to reproach 
yourself with having deprived the unhappy mortal 
of that en-or whiejt produced a suspension of his 
sufferings ? and would not he himself accuse you of 
having left him without defence against the assaults 
of fortune and the wickedness of men ? 

Demophon. 1 would elevate his soul by strength¬ 
ening his reason; I would shew him that true 
courage consists in calmly submitting to necc..sity. 

Philoctes. What strange consolation ’ might he 
exclaim: I am bound down with bands of iron on 
the rock of Prometheus; and while the vulture is 
tearing my entrails, you coldly advise me to repress 
my complaints. Alas 1 if the woes I endure proceed 
not from a hand which I may at once reverence and 
love, I can only consider myself as the sport of For¬ 
tune, and the scorn of Nature. The insect, when it 
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suffers, at least has no cause to blush at the trimiipii 
of its cucuii('s, nor at the insult offered to 4ts weak¬ 
ness. But, besides tlie evils that are common to me 
and to the reptile, 1 possess that reason which is 
more cruel than all these, and which incessantly 
renders them more poignant by the foresight of their 
consc'quences, and the comparison of my own condi¬ 
tion H ith that of my fellow-beings. 

How much would my affliction have been alle¬ 
viated by that philosophy which you have treated as 
^oss and false! and according to which nothing 
happens in this world, but by the direction, or with 
the permission, of a iSupreme Being.'* I should have 
been ignorant why he had ordained me to be unhappy; 
l)iit since I should have believed that he beneath 
w'hose hand I .suffered was at the same time the 
author of my existence, I should have found reason 
to hope that he would soothe the bitterness of my 
pauis, cither during my life or after ray death.* 
And how, in fact, could it be possible, under the 
government of the best of masters, at once to be ac¬ 
tuated by the most exalted hope, and to be 
wretched ^—Could you, Demophon, have the cruelty 
to reply to these complaints by an insulting contempt, 
or by frigid pleasantries ? 

Demophon. I would reply by proposing the ex¬ 
ample of some philosophers who have supported 
the ('uinity of men, poverty, exile, and every kind of 
persei-ution, rather than renounce the truth. 

* Theogn. Sent. 165, ’Plat. deRep. Ub. 10. t ii. p.61S. A. 
Id. de Leg. lib. 5. p. 732. D. 
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Philocks. They maintained tiie contest in th<; 
face of the sun, on a spacious theatre, i»i the presence 
of tlie world and of posterity. Such a situation, 
and spectators so numerous, inspire courage/ But 
die man who groans in obscurity, and whose tears 
flow unobserved, he it is who needs support. 

Denwphon. I consent then to leave to feeble 
minds that support which you would wish to<providc 
for them. 

Philocks. It will be equally necessary to them, to 
enable them to resist the violence of their passions. 

Demophon. Perhaps so. But I shall always 
maintain that vigorous minds, witliout the fear of 
the gods, or the hope of the approbation of men, 
may endinre with resignation all tlie persecutions of 
Fate, and even perform the most painful acts of the 
mosjt rigid virtue. . 

Philocks. You allow then that our prejudices are 
necessary to the greater part of the human race; and 
on this point you agree with all legislators.® Let us 
now examine if they would not also be useful to 
those privileged minds who pretend to possess in 
their virtues alone an invincible strength. You are, 
no doubt, of this number; and as you can reason 
closely, let us begin with comparing our opinions 
with yours. • 

We say that men owe obedience to laws which 

‘ Flat. de. Rep. lib. 10. tom. ii. p. 604. A. * Hippod. de 
Rep. ap. Stob. lib. 41. p. 250. Zaleuc. ibid. p. 279. Charond. 
ibid. lib. 42. p, 289. Hermipp. ap. Forpb. de Abstin. lib. 4. 
§ 22. p. 378. 
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existed antecedently to every Imman institution." 
Tiicse laws, proceeding from that Intelligence which 
formed and still preserves the universe, are the rela¬ 
tions which we bear to that exalted Being, and to 
our fellow-(Teatures. We violate them when we 
commit an act of injustice, and offend both against 
society and against the first author of the order by 
which society is maintained. 

You say, on the contrary. The right of the 
strongest is the only notion which nature has en¬ 
graven in my heart.' The distinction between justice 
and injustice, virtue and vice, originates not from 
her, but from positive laws. My actions, indifferent 
in therascdves, tire only tninsformed into crimes in 
consequence of the arbitrary conventions of men.*^ 

Let us now supj>ose that we both act conformably 
to our principles; and that we are placed in one of 
those sitn:itioi!S, in which virtue, surrounded by 
temptations, has need of her utmost strength. On 
the one hand, honours, riches, and every kind of in- 
fUienee and distinction, invite; and, on the other, we 
arc threatened with the loss of life, our families must 
be abandoned to indigence, and our memory stigma¬ 
tized witli f>pprobriuin. Choose, Demophon; you 
are only required to commit an act of injustice. 
Observe that you shall possess the ring which ren- 

‘‘•Xen. Memor. lib. 4, page 807- Arist. Magn. Mor. lib. 1. 
c. .'14. t. ii. p. 106. E. Id. Rhet. lib. 1. c. 13. t. ii. p, 541. A. 
Cudworth. de AJtern. Inst, et Honest. Notion, tom. ii. p. dlS. 

' .4p. Plat, de Leg. t. ii. p. 890. Ap. Aristot. ibid. ‘ Tlieod. 
ap. La8rt. lib. 2. § 99. Id. ap. Suid. in Exaig.. 
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dered Gyges invisible;' I mean that the author, the 
accomplice of your crime, shall be a thousand times 
more interested than yourself eternally to conceal it. 
But, even though it shall be discovered, what have 
you to dread ? The laws ? they shall be silenced. Th<; 
opinion of the public ? that sliall only turn against 
you if vf)u resist. Are you awed by the bonds which 
unite you to society ? that society itself is about to 
break them, by abandoning you to the jrersecution ot 
the man in power. By the remorse of conscience ? 
mere childish prejudice! which must be dissipated 
when you shall reflect on that maxim of your writers 
and politicians—that the justice or injustice of an 
action ought only to be estimated by the advanttiges 
w li'ch are derived from it.'" 

Demophoti. More noble motives would suffice to 
restrain me—the Iqve of order, the beauty of virtut*, 
and self-esteem. 

PJiilocles. If these respectable motives are not 
animated by a supernatural principle, how much is 
it to be feared that such feeble reeds should break 
beneath the hand which they sustain! Is it to be 
su])j>osed that you will believe y ourself to be invin¬ 
cibly bound by chains which you yourself have forged, 
and of which you keep the key ? Will you sacrifice 
to abstractions of the mind, and factitious sentiments 
your life, and all that you hold most dear in the 
world ? In the state of degradation to which you are 
reduced—shade, dust, insect—under which of these 

’ Plat, de Rep. lib. 10. page 612. • Lysand. ap. Plut. 

AiKjphth, Lacon. t. ii. p. 229. 
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titli's will you pretend tliat your virtues are of any 
importance, that you have need of your own cstcfcm, 
or that the ])roservation of order depends on the 
choice that you are about to make ? No; never can 
you aggrandise nihility Ity bestowing on it pride ; 
never f an a transient fanaticism supply the place of 
the rf'al love of justice ; and that ])owerful law which 
comjtols all animals to prefer their own preservation 
to that df all the rest of the universe, can only he 
annulled or modified by another law still more 
powerful. 

As to ns, nothing can justify vice in our ('y<^s, 
becjiuse our duties are never in ojjposition to our 
true interests, ''ntough our insignificancy hide ns in 
the bosom of the earth, or our power raise us to the 
skies,” we arc ever in the presence of a judge who 
iteholds our actions and our thoughts,” and who alone 
gives a sanction to order, powerful charms to virtue, 
a real dignity to man, and a legitimate foundation to 
t he esteem he entertains for himself. I respect posi¬ 
tive laws, because they flow from those which God 
hits-deeply imprinted on my heart;’’ I aspire to the 
approbation of my fellow-mortals, because, like me, 
they bear in their minds a ray of his light, and in 
their souls the germs of the virtue of which he in- - 
spires them with the desire. Lastly, I fear the 
remorsf' of conscience: because that would degrade 
me from the elevation to wdiich I atbiin by acting 
eonformably to the will of the Supreme Being. 

■ Plat, lie Leg. lib. 10. t. ii. p. 905. ° Xen. Memor. lib. 1. 

3 , 7^8. C. ’’ Archyt, ap. Stob. serm. 41. p. 967. 
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Thus I have every counter|)oise which sustain-s you 
when on the brink of the abyss; and possess besides 
a superior force, which enables these to make a more 
vigorous resistance. 

Deniophoti. I have known many persons who 
neither believed in a Deity nor a future life, and yet 
whose moral conduct has never been liable to the 
smallest censure.'* 

Philocles. And I could produce to you a still 
greater number who believed in both, and who yet 
have ever acted as knaves and villains. What arc 
we to conclude from this ? That they both equally 
acted contrary to their principles the former when 
they did good, tlie latter when they committed evil. 
Such inconsistencies cannot establish rules. 'Die 
question is to know whether a virtue, founded on 
laws which it is believed had their origin in the will 
of the Divine Being, will not be more pure, solid, 
consolatory, imd easy in practice, than a virtue solely 
established on the changeable opinions of men. 

Demophon. I, in my turn, shall ask you, whether 
tme morality can ever be made to accord with a re¬ 
ligion which tends only to destroy morals.^ and 
whether the supposition of a multitude of unjust 
and cruel gods be not the most extravagant idea 
that ever entered into the human mind? We deny* 
their existence; you have shamefully degraded them; 
you are therefore more impious than we.' 

Plat, tie Leg. lib. 10. t. ii. p. 908. B. Clfrnj. Alex, in I’ro- 
trept. tom. i. p. 20,21. ' Plut. de Superst. tom. ii p. 169. F. 

Bayle. Pens, sur la Com. t. i. § 1J6. 
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P/tiiocles. These gut’s are the work of our hands, 
since they have our imperfections. We feel greater 
indignation than you at the vices and frailties which 
have been attributtid to them. But, if we should be. 
able to j)urify religious worship from the superstitions 
by which it is disfigured, would you be more dis¬ 
posed to render to the Divine Being the homage 
which is due to him from moi-tals! 

Demophon. Prove that he exists, and that he 
extends his care to men, and I will prosti'atc myself 
before him. 

Pfiilocles. It is for you to prove that he does not 
exist, since you attack an opinion which has been 
received among all nations during a long succession 
of ages. For my part, I only mean to yepress the 
air of raillery and insult which you at fiivst assumed. 
I began by making a comparison between your doc¬ 
trine and ours, as we should compare two systems of 
philosophy. The result of this parallel woiild have 
been, that every man being, according to your 
writers, the measure of all things, ought to refer 
every thing to himself alone but that, according to 
us, the measure of all things being God himself,* he 
should be the model by which we should regulate 
our sentiments and actions." 

You ask me what monument attests the existence 
of the Deity? I answer—the universethe dazzling 
splendour av 1 majestic progress of the heavenly 

* Protap Plttte’ln Th»t. tom. i. p. 167 et 170. E. Sext. 
Kmpir. Pyrrhon. IlWth. lib, 1. c. 32. p. 65, • Plat, de L«g. 

lib. 4.4. ii. Pj Jl®- li* * D- Epist. 8. t. iii. p. 354. E. 
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bodies;—the organisation of animals;—the eori<‘ 
spondence of that innumerable nmltitudeOf beings ; 
—in fine, this whole, and its admirable ]»arts, which 
all bear the impress of a divine hand;—in wbieb ail 
i.s grandexir, wisdom, proportion, and harhu)ny. 1 
w'ill add the concurrence of all nations not to com¬ 
pel you to acquiesctmce by authority, but because 
their belief, constantly maintained by the cause which 
hrst produced it, is an incontestable j)roof of tin; im¬ 
pression w'hich the enchanting beauties of nature 
have ever made on all minds.^ 

Reason, co-operating with my senses, likewise 
points out to me the most excellent of ai'tificers in 
the most magnificent of work. I view a man walking, 
and I infer that he has within him an active j)rin< i])lo. 
His steps conduct liirn wherever he wishes to gi); 
and I thence conclude that this principle adapts the 
means to the end which it proposes.—I..et us apply 
this exanijde. All nature is in motion;—tlicre is 
therefore a first mover. ^Fliis motion is subjected to 
a constant order;—a Supreme Intelligence therefoie 
exists. Here ends the ministry of my reason : should 
I suffer it to proceed farther, I should come at ra.st, 
like many philosophers, to doubt of iny own existence. 
Even those among the philosophers who maintain 
that the world has existed from eternity, nevertheless 
admit a first cause; for, according to them, it is iin- 

* Plat, de Leg. lib. 10, t. ii. p. 836. Aristot, de CceIo. lib. I. 
cap. 3. t. i. p. 434. E. Cicer. de Nat. Deor, lib. 1. c. 17. t. ii. 

р. 411. ’ Plat. ibid. Aristot. .np. Cicer. de.Nat. Deor. lib. C. 

с. 37. t. ii. p. 464. 
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])osrsiI)le to conceive a snccc'ssion of regular motions, 
performed in concert, without admitting an intelligent 
moving pem er.' 

Dtrmph'.m. These ])rools, however, have not 
])rcverited the progress of atheism. 

Philoclc.s. That is only to be ascribed to presump¬ 
tion and ignorance. 

Demophon. It is to he ascribed to the writings of 
the philosophers. You are acquainted with their 
sentiments on the existence and nature of the Divine 
Being.* 

Fhibeks. They have been suspected and acctised 
of atheism,*' because they have not paid sufficient 
respect to the opinions of the multitude; becjiuse 
they liave ventured to lay down principles of which 
they foresaw not the consequences; and because, in 
explaining the formation and inechanisnt of the uni¬ 
verse, too closely following the method of the natural 
philoso])h«=;rs, they have not called in the aid of a su- 
peniatural cause. There arc some of them, but the 
number is very small, who expressly reject this cause, 
and their solutions arc equally incomprehensible and 
insufficient. 

DeniophotJ. They arc not more so than the ideas 
which are enteitained of the Divinity. His essence 
is unkm)wn, and I can never believe in that of which 
I have no knowledge. 

Philoiin. You advance a false principle. Does 

' .Arist, Mctrtjiii. lib, 14. c. 7 , ^c. t. ii. p. 1000. * Plat. <le 

Leg. lib. 10. p. 8S6. * See note II. Baylc, ConRn. de 

Com. t. iii. § 21 et'36'. 
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ilot Nature incessantly present you with impenetrable 
mysteries? You grant that matter exists, witl)out 
having a knowledge of its essence. You know that 
your arm obeys your will, though you cannot 
perceive the connection l)etween the cause and the 
effect. 

Demophon. iSoinetimes we are told of one (Jod, 
and .sometimes of manv. The attributes of the Deity 
apjiear to me ecpially imperfect and contradictory. 
His w’isdom reejuires that he should maintain order 
on the earth ; but disoi'der every whei-e conspicuously 
triumphs. He is just; yet I suffer undeservedly. 

Philocles. In the origin of societies, it was be¬ 
lieved that genii, placed in the stars, watched over 
the government ot tlie universe; and as they wer(‘ 
sn{)posed to be invested with great power, they ob¬ 
tained the adoration**>f mortals, and the sovereign 
was almost every where neglected for his ministers. 

The remembrance of him was however still pre¬ 
served among all nations.' You will find vestiges of it, 
more or less apparent, in the most ancient monuments ; 
and the most express testimonies in the writings of 
the modern philosophers. Observe the superiority 
which Homer assigns to one of the objects of public 
worship; Jupiter is the father of gods and men. 
Examine all Greece; you will find the one Supreme. 
Being has been long adored in Arcadia, under the 

' Acts, ch. X. ver. 35; chap. xvii. v. 23—28. Romans, oh. i. 
ver. 25. Jablonsk. Panth. lib. 1. cap. 2. p. 38. Id. in Prolet^. 
§ 22. Freret. Defens, de la Chronologie, p. S3.5. . Pirucli. Hist. 
Phil. 1.1. p. 469. Cudw, c. 4. § 14, &c. &c. 
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iwinie ot thft (iod gvml by prc-cminenre; iuul hi 
several cities tiuder that of the Most High." or the 
Most Great.' 

AFtevwaids, hear Tinneus, Anaxagoras, and Plato: 
tliey will tell you that it was the one Divine lieing 
u1k» ledueed the chaos to order, and forna'd th(“ 
world.*■ 

Listen to Antisthenes, the, disei])le of Socrates : 
— Marty gods are adored among different nations, 
hut Nature indicates only one.*’ 

Lastly, consult the philosophers of the Pytlia- 
gorean school, who all have considered the nniversi; 
as an army which performs its motions as directed 
hy the general; or as a vast empire, in w hich the 
.supreme [tower resides in the sovereign.' 

But w’hcnee is it that men have givtm to the 
genii, who are sultordinate to the Deity, a title w'hich 
appertains to him alone ?—Because, by an abuse 
which has long been introduced into all languages, 
the exjtressions get/ and dhme frequently only signify 
a superiority of rank, or excellence in merit, and are 
every day lavished on princes wliom he has invested 

*’ I’ausan. lib. 3. c, 36. p. 673. Macrob. in Somn. Scip. lib. 1. 
c. ‘i, “ Pausan. lib. 1. cap. 26. p. 62; lib. 5. cap. 15. p. 414; 

lib. S. cap. 2 p. 6(X); lib. 9. e. 8. p. 728. .f Id. lib. 10. c. 37. 
p. 893. • * Tim. (le Anim. Mund. Plat, in Tim. Anaxag. ap. 

Pint. <le Plac. I’bilos. lib. 1. cap. 7. t. ii. p. 881. *■ Cicer. de 

Nat. Dcor lib. 1 c. 13. t. ii. p. 407- Lac. taiit. Instil. Diyin. 
lib. 1 c. .5. t, i. p. 18. Id. de Ir& Dei c. 11. t, ii. p. 153. Plat, 
(ic Orac. f. ii. ]>. 420. ' Aicli) t. de Doct. Mor. ap. Stob. 

.serin. 1. p. 15. Onat. ap. Stob. iiclog. Phys. lib. 1. c. 3. p. 4. 
8tbenci(|4i'p. Stob. serm. 46, i),382. Diotog. ibid. p. 330, 
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vitli his power, minds %vhich lie has illuminated with 
his liejit. or works which have proceeded from his 
liarids, or froiii- those of men.' He is, in fact, so 
exalted and so great, that we have no other means 
of uiagnifying hviinan grandeur, but by comparing it 
to bis; and, on the other band, we find it diffievdt to 
conceiv’e that he eitlier can or will deign to east bis 
eyes on ns. 

You deny his immensity: but he v<> yon ne\ er 
reflected on the multiplicity of objects which your 
luintl and simses are able at once to comprehend? 
What 1 shall your sight without tlifficulty extend to 
a great number of stadia, and sJiall not he be able, 
with a glance, to j)enetrate infinity?" You are able to 
fix your attention, almost in the same instant, on 
(ireoce, Sicily, or Egypt; and shall it not be possible 
that bis should extend tiuough t!u‘ whole universe?' 

Ymi assign limits to his potvj r, as if lie could be 
great u itliout being good. Can you believe that be 
blushes at bis work? that an iiiseet, or even a blade of 
grass, are despicable in bis sight? that be has en¬ 
dowed man with so many eminent «|nalitics,"' that he 
has implanted in him the desire, neeessitv, and hope 
of knovi'ing him, to remove him for mer from ids 
sight? No; never can I be induced to believe that 
the father can forget bis ('hildrcn ; or that, by a n^- 
iigence incompatible with his perfections," be will 

* Mennnd. ap. Stob. scrni. p. 213. Cleric. Ars. Critic, 
sect. 1. cap. a. t. i. p. 2. Moslicm in (iudw. c. 4. § 5, j). 271- 
> Xen. Mem. lib. 1. p. 728. M. ibid, p. 725, 726*. " Plat, 

de Leg. lib. 10. t. ii. p. 902. 
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not deign to preserve that order which he has pre- 
stn'N ed in the universe. 

Demopfiori. If that order originated from itiin, 
why is there so rnneli guilt and misery to i>e found 
on the earth } If he cannot prevent these, where is 
his power? or, if he will not, where is his justice? 

Philocles. I expected this objection; it has fre¬ 
quently been made, and will be repeated in every 
age; it is indeed the only one which can be adduced 
against us. If all men were happy, they would not 
revolt against the author of their existence; but they 
suffer beneath his eyes, and he appears to abandon 
them. Here my reason is confounded ; and I inter¬ 
rogate the traditions of antiquity, all of which depose 
in favour of a Providence. I interrogate the sages,® 
who almost all agree fundamentally in the doctrine, 
f hough tliey hesitate and differ in the manner in 
which tiiey explain it. Many of them, convinced 
that to limit the justness or goodness of God would 
be to annihilate those attributes, have rather chosen 
to arlmit bounds to his power. Some say, God wmrks 
only to produce good; but matter, by a viciousness 
inherent in its nature, occasions evil, by resisting the 
will of the Supreme Being.’’ Others say, that the 
divine influence extends in its full effect to the sphere 
of the moon, but acts only feebly in the inferior re¬ 
gions.’’ Othc'rs assert, that God directs affairs of 

" Liccr. lie Tvat. Deor. lib. 1. c, 2. t. ii. p. 398. p Plat, in 
Tim. passim t)cell. Lucan, c. 2. Arist. de Ccelo. lib. 2. 
e. 1. t, i. p. 45.1. Id. de Part. Anim. lib, 1. c. 1, t, i. p. 970, 
Mosliiswi. in Cudw. c. 1. § 45. Not. S. 
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t'oiisequence, but neglects those of less rnoinent/ 
Lastly, tlu're are some wlio afford a ray of light to 
guide me through the darkness by whicli I am sur¬ 
rounded. Feeble mortals, exclaim they, coast' to 
consider us real evils, povt'ity, sickness, and all the 
external misfortunes that assail yon. These acci¬ 
dents. which by your resignation may be converted 
into benefits, arc only the consequences of the laws 
necessary to the preservation of the universe. Yon 
make a part of the general system of things, but you 
are only a part. You were created for the whole, 
and not the tvhole for you.® 

Thus all is good in nature, except in the class of 
beings where every thing ought to be best. Inani¬ 
mate bodic's obey without resistance the motions im¬ 
pressed on them ; animals, destitute of reason, yield 
witlmut.reluctance to.the instinct whi(‘h impels them: 
men alone arc equally distinguished by tlu'ir vices 
and their understanding. Are they the slaves of 
necc'ssity, like the rest of nature? Why ur<' they 
able to resist their inclinations? Why have they 
receivetl those rights whicli lead them astray—that 
desire to attain to the knowdedge of their Maker— 
those ideas of good—that most fiitaly if it he not the 
most noble of all gifts, the jwopensity to commiserate 
the woes of their fellow-creatures? Whien we con¬ 
sider these various privileges by which they are 
essentially characterised, ought we not to conclude 

'.Ap. Plat, tie Leg. lib. 10. t. ii. p. 901. Ap. Aristot. tie Mundo, 
c. 6. t. i. p. 611. Eurip. ap. Plut. tie Reip, Ger. t. ii. p. 811. 

* Plat, tie Leg. lib. 10. t. ii. p. 903. 
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that (rod, from views which it is not permitted ns lo 
]!('netrate, has intended to subject to the most rigid 
trials the power which w'e possess of deliberating and 
choosing? Acs; it there be virtue's, on earth, there 
is jnstice in lienveii. lie; who ])ays not a trilmte to 
the law, owes to the law a satisfaction.* Man begins 
liis life in tliis w'orld, and continues it in an abode 
w here innocence receives the reward of its sufferings, 
and where the guilty expiate their crimes till they 
are purified from their pollution. 

d’hus, Demo|)hon, do our sages justify Providence. 
They acknowledge no other evil to which we are 
exposed tlian vice; and know no other explanation 
of tlie difficulty it occ-asions, than a futurity in which 
all things shall be restored to order. To ask, at 
prese lit, M by God has not prevented evil in its origin, 
is to ask why he lias made the universe according to 
his views, and not according to ours. 

Drmoj)/io/i. Religion is only an absurd mixture of 
mean ideas and minute c:crcmonies. As if there, were 
not tyrants enough on earth, you have filled with 
llicni the heavens. You surround me with inspc^ctors 
jealous of each other, eager to obtain my jiresents, 
jiid to whom I can only cjfler the homage of a ser- 
^ iic fear. The worship which they recpiire is only a 
shameful traffic; they bestow on yon riches, .and 
yem gi\(’ them victims.'' Man, when debased by 
suyH’i'srition, is the ‘vilest of slaves. Your philoso¬ 
phers themselves have not insisted cm the necessity 

t Plat, de I^eg, lib. 10. page 'j05, “ Id. in Eutyphr, t. i, 

p. i4.C.%' 
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>)t u(‘([niring’ virtue before we prcscriit onrselvt s before 
the Divine Being, or of requesting it of him in (iut 
praytTs.' 

Phiheks. I have already said that our public 
worship is grossly disfigured, and that tny design w.is 
simply to explain to yon tlie reliitions which exist 
between man and the Divinity. Retain your doubts 
of these relations, ii you are so blind as not to-discern 
them: but say not that we degrade our souls when 
we separate them ft oui the mass of beings, assign to 
them the most illustrious of origins and destinies, 
and establish between them and the Supreme Being 
;m intta'course of benefits tind gratitiule. 

Do you wish for a pure and celestiid nioralitv 
\\ hicli may exalt your mind and sentiments r sfiuK 
the doctrine and conduct of Socrates, wJu> only 
field in,his eondemjiatiou*, imprisonment, and di'atli. 
the decrees of an infinitely Avise Jieing, and did not 
even deign to complain of the injnstice of his 
enemies. 

At the same time contemplate with Bythagoras 
the Urn s of universal harmony,’' ami incessantly Iiua'c 
before your eyes the regularity in the distriimtiori of 
the different worlds, and the disjiosjtion of the hea- 
vcnly bodies; the concuirencc of all wills in a wdsely- 
governed republic, and of all ifu; passions .and 

Bayle, Contiri. ties Pense.es, t, iii. § .'jl, 54, &c. f Tbenp 
ap. Stob. serni. I. p. 11. ('riton. ibid, serin. 5. p. .13. Polus. 
ibid. semi. 9. p. 10.5. Jliotog. ibid. serm. 40. p. 3.30. Mippodaiii. 
ibid, serni. 101, p. 555. Ocell. ibid. Eelpg. Fhys. lib. 1. p. 33. 
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emotions in a virtuous soul; all beings labouring in 
eoijcerl for the maintenance of order, and order pre¬ 
serving the universe and -its minutest j)arts: a God 
the author of this sublime plan, and men destined by 
their virtues to be subservient to him, and co-operate 
with him in his great design. Never did system 
display more genius, or give a more exalted idea of 
the grandeur and dignity of man. 

Permit me still to proceed: since you attack our 
philosophers, it is my duty to defend them. The 
youtli Lysis is instructed in their opinions, if I may 
judge from the prec,e{)tdrs who have had the care of 
his edueation. I will interrogate him on the different 
articles which have been the subject of this conver¬ 
sation, and you shall hear his answers. You will 
thus obtain a succinct view of the whole of our doc¬ 
trine ; and be enabled to judge whether reason, left 
to itsell, could possibly have conceived a system 
rnon^ uorthy of the Divine Being, or of greater 
utility to mankind.* 

Philoc/t's. Tell me, Lysis, who formed the world ? 

Ly.sis. tiod.“ 

Fhiloclcf:. How did he form it ? 

L^sis. By an effect of his goodness.- 

Philodcs. What is God ? 

Lysk. That which has neither beginning nor end c** 

* See Note 111. 'Tim. Loc. tie Anim. Mund. ap. Plat, 
t. iii. p. 94. Plat, in Tim. ibid, p. 30, &c. Id. ap. Cicer. de 
Nat. .Dcor. lib. 1. c. 8. tom. ii. p. 40.3. * Plat, in Tim. ibid, 

p. 29. E. * \^al, ap. Diog. Lati.-t. lib. f. § 36. 
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lli(‘ eternal/ n'ecessary, immutable, and intelligent 
Being/ 

P/fiilocles. Can we attain to the knowledge of his 
essence ? 

Lym. His essence is incomprehensible and in- 
etiable,' but he sjieaks distinctly by his works;' and 
his language bears the cbai'actt'r of great tmths, be¬ 
cause it is intelligible to the whole world: a more 
rcftilgent light would be useless to ns, and doubtless 
woidd neither aceoru with his plan luu our weakness 
Who, in fact, can say but the impatience we feel t(* 
elevate ourselves to him may be a ])resage of the 
destiny that awaits us ? And if intlcefl it Iw; true, as 
has been said, that he is incdlably lia])py in the s{)lc 
contemplation of his perfection,'^ to desire to kn<)\\ 
him is to desire to partake in his ba})piness. 

Philocks. Docs his providence extend to all na¬ 
ture ? 

Lym. Even to the iiiost minute obj<,'cts.'‘ 

Philodcx. Can we conceal our actions from his 
sight ? 

Lym. No, nor even our thoughts.' 

Tim. Locr. de Aniin.Mund. ap. IMat. (oni iii. page Ito 
•* Aristot. de Nat. Auscult. lib. 8. c. 6. t. i. p. 416 c. 7. l>. 418 r 
c. 15. p. 430. Id. Metaphys. lib. 14. c. 7. p. 1010. * I’lat. in 

Tim. t. iii. p. 28. < Onat. ap. Stob. Eclog. Phys. lib. 1. p. 4. 

* .Aristot. de Mor. lib. lo. cap. 8. t, ii, p. 139. E. Id. de Rep 
lib. 7- c. 1. Ibid. p. 425. B. ^ Plat, de Leg. lib. 10. tom, if. 
p. 900. C. Thcolog. Payenn. t. i. p. 190. ' Epicharm. ap. 

Clem. Alex. Strom, lib. .5 p. 708. .®schyl. ap. Theophil. aii 
Autolic. lib; 2. § 54. Eurip. ap, Stob. Eclog. Phys, e. 7- p. 8. 
Thai. ap. Laert. lib. 1. § 36, 
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Vli'iliH'ks. Is Oocl th( author of evil? 

f.ii-ii.s. The good Being can only be the eaiise of 
good.' . 

Philockv-. IVhiit ale your relations to him ? 

Lysis. I am his work, 1 appertain to him, and 
his eare v atches over me.' 

Pt, iincii s. What is the umrship which is suitable 
)o him ? 

Lysis. That which the laAvs of our country have 
eiiahlished, human wisdom being unable to arrive at 
any positive knowledge on this subject."' 

Plii/oc/cs. Is it sufficient to honour him by sacri¬ 
fices and jxmnions ceremonies ? 

Lysis. No. 

P/.'ilor.h's. What more is necessary.'' 

Lysis. Burity of heart ;” his favour is sooner to 
i e obtained bv virtue tlian by offi'rings and as there 
can he no communication betwetai him and injustice/’ 
sonn; have believed that we ought to force from the 
altars the guilty wretches who have there taken 
refuge.' 

Fliiidclcs. Is tlds doctrine, which is taught by the 
philosophers, acknowledged also by the priests? 

Liisis. l^hey have caused it to be engraven on the 
.gate of the temple of Epidaurus, Entkanck into 

' I’livt. in 'Tim. tom. ili. p.30. A. Id. tic. Rep. lib. “2. tom. ii. 
p. .<79. D. ' Id. in Phrodon. torn. i. p. 6‘i. D. Flat, in 
Kpiiiom. t. ii, p. 985. D. ” Zakue. ap. !>tob. p. '179. Pint, 
in Alcib, ‘2. toin. ii. p. 149. E. Isocr. ad Nicocl. t;,iii. i. p, 61. 
* Zaleuc. up. l>iod. Sic. lib. 12. p. 34} ot ap. Stob. p. 279. Xeii. 

1. p. 722. *’ Charond. ap. Stob. serm. 42. p. 289, 

" Eurip. ap. Stob. serm. 44. p. 307. 
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1 ifivSE PLACES, sjiith the inscription, is rEiiMiiTEFj 
ONLY TO PUKi'. SOULS.' It is loiully (locliirod in our 
holv ceremonies ; in which, when tlie priest iias sail!, 
JVho air those teho arc here asseitibkd ? the imiltitude 
replv. Good a ad virtuous people.' 

Phdoeles. Have your jmiyers for their oitjeel the 
ifoods of tins w'orld ? 

Lysis. No; I knov.- not hut it may he hurtful: 
aud I should fear lest the Deity, offended at tlie in¬ 
discretion of my petitions, should gi isut my i-eipiesi.' 

Phdndes. What then do you ask of him ? 

Lysis. To protect me against my jtassions;" to 
grant me true beattty, which is that of the soul,* and 
the knowledge and virtue of wltieh I ha\'e need p to 
bestow on me the power to refrain from committing 
any injustice ; and, especially, the courage to endure, 
when necessary, the injustice of others.'’ 

Philoclcs. What ought we to do to render om- 
selves agTeeable to the Deity? 

Tjysis. To rementber that w'e are ever in his pre¬ 
sence,'' to undtntake nothing without imploring his 
assisttince,*’ to aspire in some degree to resemble him 
by justice and sanctity," to refer to him all our ac- 

’ Clem. Alex. ,Strom, lib. 5. p. 652. ■ Ansto|ili. in Pac. 

V. 435 et 967. ' Plat, in .41cib. 2. t. ii. p. 138, &c. " 7a- 

leuc ap. Stob. serm. 42. p. 279. " Plat, in Plifetl. t. iii. p. 279. 

Id. in Alcib. 2. t. ii. p. 14.S. Clem.. Alex. Strom, lib. 5. p. 705. 
’’ Plat, in Men. tom. ii. p. UX); ai». eund. de Virt. t. iii. p. 37!<. 
' Pint. Instit. Lacon. t. ii. p. 239. A. * Xen. Memor. lib. 1. 
p. 728. *' Charond. ap. Stob. serin. 42. j). 289. Plat, in Tim. 

t. iii. p. 27 et 48. Id. de Leg. lib. 4. t. ii. p. 712. Id. Epist. S. 
t. iii. p. 352. E. ' Plat, in Tlie'et. t; i. p, 176. B. Aur. Carin. 
ver.s. nit. 
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tioirs/ to fulfil pimctnally the duties of our comliliou, 
and to eousider as the first of them all that of l)eiui>' 
useful to mankind;” for the more good we do, the 
more wa; im rit to oe ranked ainon;;' the number of 
his eliildren and his friends.' 

Pl/ihc!e.s. May we obtain happiness by observing 
these precejrts ? 

■Lijsi.s. Doubtless; since ha})]>itiess consists in 
rvisdom, and wisdom in the knowledge of God.® 

Phlhcks. But this knowledge must he vei'y im¬ 
perfect. 

Lijsi>i. And thorefiu'e w'e can only enjoy perfed 
hup])iness in anotlier life.'' 

Phicock-s. Is it true that, after our death, our 
souls siiail iij»])ear in the Field of Truth, and render 
an aciomit of their conduct to inexorable judges ; 
and that afhrward some, conveyed into pleasant 
meadoA^s, shall tlicrc enjoy a tranquil existtmee in 
the midst «)f festivals and music; while others shall 
be cast by the Furies into Tartarus, where they shall 
undergo at once tlie torments of flames, aiid the 
cruelly of itcAonruig l»easts?‘ 

1 knf)Av not. 

Pfii/ock.'f. May w<^ affirm that both these classes 

' Bias. ap. Laiirt. lib. 1. § 88. Brack. Ilistor. Philos, t. i. 
p. 1072. ’Xcn. Memolib. .■?. p. 780. f Plat, de Rep. 
lil). to. t.ii. p. 812, E. I(l^j||Lcg. lib. 4. p. 716. D. Alexaiid, 
ap. Plut. tom. i. (i. 681. A. %|fheag. ap. Stob. serm. 1. p. 11. 
lin. 50. Arcbyi. ibkl.^p. iSi Plat. Theaet. t. i. p. 176j in Eu- 
thyd. p. 280. la.Epist. 8. t. iii. p S54. T. Id. ap. Augustin, 
de Civit. Deii lib. 8. c. 9. '' Plat, in Epinoni. ton}..ii. p. 992, 

' txioch. ap. Plat. t. iii, p. 371- 
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of souls, after having passe<l at least a thousand years 
in tortures or in pleasures, shall again enter a mortal 
body, either among the human race or among other 
animals, and begin a new life;'* but lliat eterual 
punishments await certain crimes?' 

Lysis. Of this also I am ignorant. The Divine 
Being has not explained to us the .nature of the 
punishments and rewards appointed after death. All 
that I affirm, from the ideas which we have of order 
and justice, and from the consent of all nations and 
all ages,"’ is, that every one will be dealt with accord¬ 
ing to his merits?" and that the just man, suddenly 
passing from the nocturnal day of this life” to the 
pui-e and resplendent light of a second existenc(% 
shall enjoy that unchangeable bapjjiness of which this 
world only presents the feeble image." 

PbUoc.ks. Whaf arc our duties towards out- 
selv(!s ? 

Lysis. To assign to the spiritual part oi' us the*, 
greatest honours, next to those which we pay to tlie 
Divinity; never to pollute it by vices or remorse, 
sell it to riches, sacrifice it to pleasure; nor vwr, on 
any occasion, to prefer a substance so terrestiial and 
frail as the body, to a principal whose ctrigin is fiom 
heaven, and whose duration is eternal.’ 

Axioch. ap. Plat. t. iii. p. 371. Virp. Alneid. lib. 6. v. 741. 
'Plat. ibid. p. 61.5. Id. in Gorg. t. i. p. 525. “Id. in Gorg. 
t. i. p. .523. Plut. de Consol, t. ii. p. 120. ” P’lat. de Leg. 

lib. 10. p. 005. ° Id. de Rep. lib. 7- t. ii. p. 521. ''' Id. in 

Epinom. t. ii. p. 973 et 992. 1 1d. de Leg. lib. 5. p. 727, &c. 
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Fhilocks. Wluit aTc oar duties towards other 
men r 

Lysis. Hiey an; all contained in this ride: Do 
not unto others wlial you would not wish they shouid 
do unto you.' 

Philwks. But are you not to be pitied, should 
ail these opinions prove mere illusion, and siiould 
the sold not survive the body? 

Lysis. Religion r('nulres not more from her vota¬ 
ries than philosop'liy. Far from exacting from the 
virtuous man any sacrifice which may excite his re¬ 
gret, silt' dift'uses a si'cict charm over his duties; and 
procures him two inestimable advantages—an undis- 
turbe<l traiu|uillity during ids life, and a delicious 
ho|)e in the moment of death." 

' Isocr. in Tsicocl, t. i. p. 11<J. “ i’liit. in I’liajd. t. i. p. 1'.' 

ct 1 H. 
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CHAFFER LXXX. 

Continuation of the Library. — Poetry. 

I HAD taken with me to the house of Euclid young 
Lysis, the son of Apollodoras. We entered one of 
the apartments of the library, which contained only 
poetical works, and treatises on morals ; of the former 
there was a great variety, hut a very small number of 
the latter. Lysis appeared surprised at this dispro¬ 
portion. A few hooks, said Eiiclid, are suflicient to 
instract men, but many are necessary for their enter- 
tainineut. Our duties are limited, but the pleasures 
of the mind and heart can know no bounds ; the Ima¬ 
gination, by which they are nourished, is etjually 
liberal and fruitful; while Reason, poor and sterile, 
only dispenses to us those feeble lights which are 
necessary; and, as we act more from sensation than 
reflection, the talents of the Imagination will always 
appear to us to have more charms than tin; counsels 
of Reason her rival. 

This splendid faculty is less employed on what is 
real than on what is possible, a much more extensive 
subject than reality. Frequently it even passes the 
bounds of possibility to indulge in those fictions to 
which no limits can be assigned. The voice of Ima¬ 
gination peoples the deserts, bestows life on the 
most insensible beings, transfers from one object to 

VOL. VI. M 
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another the qualities and colours by which they are 
distingfuished, and, by a succession of transfonnations, 
hurries us away into the abode of enchantments, into 
that ideal w orhl in which the poets, forgetting the 
earth, and forgetting themselves, have intercourse 
only with intelligences of a superior order. 

Tliere they gather their versc^s in the gardens of 
the Muses;' tranquil streams roll for them their 
waves of milk and honev; “ Apollo descends from 
heaven to lend them liis lyrp ; * and a divine breath, 
suddenly extinguishing their reason, throws them into 
the convulsions of a del'rium, and compels them to 
speak the language of the gods, of whom they are 
then no more that) the organs.* 

Yon see, added Euclid, that I borrow the words 
of Plato. He freqtiently ridiculed those poets who 
complain in such frigid language of the fire hy which 
they pretend to be interiorly consumed, But there 
are among them those who actually feel the influence 
of that entlmsiasm which is culled divine ins])iration, 
or poetic fury.” .rEsdiylus, Pindar, and all our great 
poets, wen- .u iiiated by it, as their Avritiugs will for 
eA’cr eviiKc. What do 1 say? Demosthenes in onr 
(iispular assemblies, iutd individuals in society, cause 
us every day to experience its (“fleets. Should you 
yourself have to paint the transports or the woes of 
one of those passions which, when at their height, no 
longer leave the mind its freedom, your eyes, ^our 

‘ I’lat. ill Ion. t. i. p. 534. “ Itl. ibid. * Find. Pyth. 1, 

V. 1. ’ Plat, in Ion. t. i. p. 534. ’ Id. in Phsd. t. iii. page 

‘245. Id. et Democrit. ap. Gicer. de Orat.c. 46. t. i, p. 2.S7- 
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language, would become alike inflamed and ardent, 
and tlie frequent violence of yonr maimer and expres¬ 
sion would appear as fits of tin y or of madness. Yet 
would you only have yielded to the voice of Nature. 

This ardour, which ought to animate all the pro¬ 
ductions of the mind, is displayed in poetry “ with 
more or less intensity, according as the subject 
requires more or less emotion, or the autlior more 
or less |M>ssesses that sublime talent vdiJch accommo¬ 
dates itself with facility to the characters of the pas¬ 
sions ; or that profound sentiment which suddenly 
enkindles in his heart, and rapidly communicates it¬ 
self to the feelings of others."' These two qualities 
are not always united. I knew a poet of Syracuse 
who never made such beautiful verses as when lie 
was transported beyond himself by a violent enthu¬ 
siasm.’' 

Lysis then asked several questions, the purport 
of which may be gathered from the substance of the 
answers of Euclid. Poetry, said 1;he latter, has its 
particular language and style. In the epic poem, and 
in tragedy, a great action is rejjrescnted, all the parts 
of which are connected at tlie pleasure of thf! poet, 
who alters known facts by adding otlmrs which may 
increase the interest; sometimes giving them greater 
importance by the means of marvellous incidents, 
arid sometimes by the varied charms of diction, or 
the beauty of the thoughts and sentiments., Fre- 

• Cicer. Tusculan. lib. 1. c. 26. t. ii. p. 254. Id. ad Quint, 
lib. 3. epist. 4. t. ix. p.‘ 87 5 epist. 5. p. 89. * Aristot. de Po'd. 

c. 17 . t. ii. p. 665. C. ' h!, Probl. t. ii. p. 817, C, 
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quently the fable, that is to say the manner of dis¬ 
posing the action,*' costs more labour, or does more 
honour, to the poet, than even the composition of 
the verses.' 

The other kinds of poetry do not require from 
the MTitcr so artificial a construction; but he ought 
always to display a species of invention, to animate 
whatever subject he treats with novel fictions, to 
impart to his readers his own ardour, and never to 
forget that, according to Simonides,^ poetry is a 
speaking pictitre, and painting a nuitc poetry. 

It htaice follows tlmt verse alone cannot constitute 
a poem. I’lie history of Herodotus })ut into verse 
would still be only a history,® because it would neither 
contain a fable nor fictions.*' It also follow^s that we 
ought not to enumerate among the productions of 
poetry the sentences of Theognis, Phocylides, &c. 
nor even tin; systems of nature of Parmenides and 
Empedocles;' though the works of the latter some¬ 
times contain sprendid descriptions,'* or ingenious 
allegories.' 

I have said that Poetry has a peculiar language. 
In the compacts which she has entered into with 
IVose, she has agreed never to appear but with the 

“ Aristot. de Poet. c. 6. t. ii. p. 656. E. * Id. ibid. c. 9. t. ii. 
p. 6.59. E. * Plut. de Aud. Poet. t. ii. p. 17. Voss, de Art. 
Poet. Nat. p. 6. - * .4ristot. de Poet. c. 9. t. ii. p. 659. '■ Plat, 

in Phaedon. t. i. p. 61. B. • Aristot. de Poet. cap. 1. p, 653. 
Plut. de Aud. Poet. p. 16., - ® Arist. ap. Diog. Laiirt. lib. 8. 

§ 57 . Kiujicd. ap. Plut. de Vitand. ACre Alien, t. ii. p. 8.30. 
.Sext. Empir. adv. Lojric. lib. 7. P- 396. : 1 Sext. Emnir. ibid, 

p. 392.-' 
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richest, at least the most elegant, ornaments; and all 
the colours of Nature are delivered into her hands, 
with the obligation incessantly to use thtmi, and the 
hope of pardon should she even sometimes abuse 
them. 

She has added to her empire a nmnber of words 
interdicted to Prose, and others which she lengthens 
or shortens by the addition or retrenchment of a 
letter or syllable. She })Ossesses the ]>. >\ver of creating 
new ones,'" and the almost exclusive privileges of em¬ 
ploying those which are no longer in use, or which 
are only so in a foreign cotintry;" of coitdjining 
many into one,® disposing them in an order before 
unknown,'’ and indulging in those licences which dis¬ 
tinguish poetical elocution from ordinary language. 

The privileges granted to genius are extended to 
almost all the instruments which second its opera¬ 
tions ; and hence the numerous forms of verse, each 
of which has a j)eculiar character indicated by nature. 
That of the heroic is a majestic grandeur; it has 
therefore been appropriated to the epic jtoem. The 
iaml)ic frequently occurs in conversation, and has been 
successfrlly employed, in dramatic poetry. Other 
forms are found to l)e better adapted to songs ac¬ 
companied with dances,’’* and are used in odes and 
hymns. Thus have the poets multiplied the raedns 
of diffiising pleasure. 

■ Aristot. (le Poet. c. 21. tom. ii. p. 669. B. " Id. ibid. p. 
668. D. et cap. 22. p. 669. E. “ Id. ibid. c. 20. p. 668. A. 

Aristot. de Poet. c. 22. p. 670 C. ’ Id. ibid. c. 24. p. 672. B. 
* See, concerning the diEFerent kinds of Greek verse. Chapter 
XXVll. of this work. 
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Euclid, As he ended, showed UvS the works which 
have appeared at different time's under the names of 
OrjAens, Musaeus, I’hamyris,’^ Linus Anthes,* Pam- 
phus,‘ Olen,“ Abaris,' Epimenides,^ &c. Some con¬ 
tain only sacred hymns or plaintive songs; others 
treat of sacrifices, oracles, expiations, and enchant¬ 
ments. In some of these, and especially the Epic 
Cycle, which is a collection of fabulous traditions 
whence the tragic writers have frequently taken the 
subjects of their pieces,’' are eontained the gtmealogi^ 
of the gods, the combat of the Titans, the expedition 
of the Argonauts, and the wars of Thebes and Troy; * 
these being the principal 01 ) 11 x 1:8 which engaged the 
attention of men of literature during many ages. As 
the greater part of these works are not by the authors 
whose; names they bear,* Euclid had not arranged 
them in any regular order. 

Next came the works of Hesiod and Homer. 
The latter w'ere accompanied by a formidable body of 
interpreters and commentators.'' I had read with no 
small disgust the elucidations of Stesimbrotus and 
Glaucon;' and had been much diverted with the la¬ 
bour euij)loyed by Metrodorus of Lampsacus to dis¬ 
cover a continued allegory in the Iliad and Odyssey 

' Plat, de Rep. lib. 2. t. ii. p. 364. Id. de Leg. lib. 8. t. ii. 
p. 829. .Iristot. de Gener. Animal, lib. 2. cap. 1.1. i. p. 1073. 
• Heracl. ap. Plut. de Mus. tom. ii. p. 1132. ' * Pansan. lib.,1, 

p. 93, 94, &c. “ Herodot. lib. 4. c. 35. * Plat. in. Charmid. 

t. ii. p. 1.58. r Diog, Lagrt. lib. 1. § 111. * Casaub. in 

Atl|en. p. 301. * Pnbr. Bibl. Grsec. lib. 1. c. 17, &c. * Sec 

- n^,’3P^. ‘Fabr,Bibl. Greec.t. i, p. 330. ‘Plat.inlon. 

t,’fc^l 530, * Id. ibid. Titian, adv. Gent, § 37. p. 80. 
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After the eKaxn])le of Homer, a great number of 
poets ondortook to celebrate the war t)f'Froy. Amoiig 
others wer • Arctinus, Stesichonis,' S.u adas,*^ and 
JLesches,’who began his work by these cmphatical 
words: “ / ihtjorlum oj Pnam, at/u f/u famous 

war ." The same Lesches, in his little Iliad,' 

and Dlc.eogencs, in his Cypriacs,'' described all the 
events of this war. The poems of the Herachdd afed 
Ae Theseid omit none of the exph >ts of Hercules 
and Theseus.' These authors never understood the 
nature of the epic poem. They followed in the train 
of Homer; and were lost in his rays, as the stars 
vanish in the splendour of the sun. 

Euclid haJ endeavoured to collect all the tra¬ 
gedies, comedies, .ind satiric dnunas, which within 
near two hundred years had been represented in the 
theatres of Greece'".and Sicily. He possessed about 
three thousand,"* yet his collection was not complete. 
What an evalted idea must we not hence conceive of 
the literature of the Greeks, and the fecundity of 
their genius! I often reckoned more than a hundred 
pieces which were the production of the same author. 
Among other singular works which Euclid jiointed 
out to our attention, he showed us tlie Ilippocentanr, 

• Fabr Bibl. Gr*c. t. i, p. 9 et .*>97. ‘ Athen lib 15 5 . 9. 

р. 610 Moure. Bibl. Grace, c. 1. » PaUs. lib 10 c 25 p 86 O. 

* Herat do Art Poet. v. 137. 'Fabr Bib! Gitei 1 1 . p 2fj0. 
‘ Henxlot lib. 2 c. II 7 . Aristot. de Foot 0 16 t m p 664, 

с. 28. p 671 4then. lib. 15. c. 8 p 682 P^r i ti ,id AEb in 

Var. Hist hb 9. c. IB. ' Aristot iie Poet. c. 8 . t. li. p. 658. 
“ .® 8 chin. de Eals. Legat. p. 398. * Meurs. Bibl. Gr.cc. et 

Attic, Fabr. Bibl. Grsec. &c. * See Note V. 
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a tragedy, in which Ohaeremon had not long before 
introduced, contrary' to the received practice, all the 
diflferent kinds of verse." This novelty however did 
not meet with success. *■ 

TTie Mimi were at first only obscene or satirical 
farces, which Avere represented on the stage. Their 
name Avas afterwards transferred to little })oems which 
describe particular adventures.^ They resemble co¬ 
medy by their subject, but difter from it by their 
want of a plot, and sometimes by their extreme licen¬ 
tiousness,'* Tliere are some of them, howev(’r, which 
abound in a decent and exquisite pleasantry. Among 
the Mimi which Euclid had collected, I found those 
of Xcnarchus, and those of Sophron of Syracuse."^ 
The latter Avere much admired by Plato, who having 
received them from Sicily, made the Athenians ac¬ 
quainted with them, and on the day of his death they 
were found under the pilloAv of his bed.’* 

Before the discov'cry of the dramatic art, con¬ 
tinued Euclid, those poets to whom Nature had 
granted refined sensibility, but denied the talents re¬ 
quisite for the epic poem, sometimes pathetically 
described the calamities of nations, or the misfor¬ 
tunes of an ancient hero; and sometimes deplored 
the death of a relation or a friend, and by indulging 

° Aristot. de Poet. c. 1.1. ii. p. 653; c. 24. p. 672. Voss, 
de Inst. Poet. lib. 2. cap. 30. p. 150. “ Plat. Sympos. lib. 7. 

quwst. 8. tom, ii. page 712. Diomed. de Orat. lib. 3. page 448. 
■■Aristot. de Poet. c. 1. t. ii. p. 653. . * Diog. La6rt. lib. 3. 

§ 18. Mena^”. ibid. p. 146. Voss. ibid. c. 33. p. 161. * There 

seems reason totponjecture that some of the poems called Mimi 
were written in the manner of the tales of La Fontaine. 
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assuaged their grief. Tlieir plaintive songs, almost 
always accompanied by the flute, were known under 
the name of Elegies or Lamentations.‘ 

The construction of this kind of poetry is regu¬ 
larly irregular: I mean that verses of six and five 
feet smtceed each other alternately." Its style should 
be simple; for a heart really afflicted aims not to at¬ 
tract our admiration. 'Flie expressions should some¬ 
times be ardent, like the cinders whi< h cover a de¬ 
vouring fire, but should not burst forth into the excla¬ 
mations and imprecations of despair. Nothing more 
effectually moves compassion than perfect gentleness 
in the extremity of suffering. Would yon wish for 
the model of an elegy equally concise and affecting, 
you may find it in Euripides. Andromache, brought 
into Greece, tlirows herself at the feet of the stat«e 
of Thetis, the mother of Achilles. She does not 
complain of that hero; but, at the remembrance of 
the fatal day on which she saw Hector dragged 
round the walls of Troy, her eyes overflow with 
tears. She accuses Helen as the cause of all her 
woes; she tecals to mind the cruel persecutions of 
Hermione; and, after having a second time pro¬ 
nounced the name of her husband, pours forth her 
tears in still more copious streams.* 

The elegy may sootlie our sorrows when we are 

' Prod. Chrestom. ap. Phot. Bibl. p. 984. Voss, de Instit. 
Poet. lib. 3. c. 11. p. 49. Mem. de I’Acad. des Bell. Lettr. t. vi. 
Hist. p. 277; t. vii. Mem. p. 337. " Horat. de Art. Poet. 

V. 7.'>. * Eurip. in Androoi. v. 103 . 
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in misfortiinej but it ought to inspire us with couragt' 
when we are on the point of being attacked by 
calamity. It then assumes a more nervous tone; 
und, t'jijploying the most forcible images, cornjK-ls us 
to blnsh at onr cowardice, and envy the tears shed at 
the fniu ral of the hero who had sacrificed his life in 
the service of his couUtry. 

Ihns was it that I'yrtaeus revived the drooping 
ardour of the Spartans,^ and Callinus infused new 
vigour into the inhabitants of Ephesus.' Here are 
their elegies^ and also the poem intitled SaUunis, 
which Solon composed to engage the Athenians to 
retake the island of that name.* 

Wearied at length with lamenting the too real 
calamities of humanity, the elegiac poets applied 
themselv(s to paint the gentler umes of Love; ** and 
many of them have thus acquired a celebrity which 
they have reflected on their mistresses. The eharms 
of Nanno were sung by Mimnermns of Colophon, 
who is ranked among the most eminent of our 
poets;' and the beautiful Battis is daily celebrated 
by Philetas of Cos,'* who, though yet young, has 
deservedly acquired a great reputation. It is said 
that his body is so wasted and feeble, that, to enable 
himself to withstand the violence of the wind, he is 

' Stob. sent). 49. p. 3.53. • Id. ibid, p 3.55 •* f’lut. in 

Sol. t.i p. 82. *’ Horat. de Art Poet. v. 76 ' (.liainflel. 

ap..\then. Hb. 13. cap. 3. p. 620. Strab. lit). 14 p 633 et 643. 
Suid. in Horat. lib. 2. epist. 2. v. 101 Propert. lib. 1. 

cleg. 9. v.ll. Gyrald. de Poet. Hist. Dialog. 3. page 161. 

Hermesian. ap. Athen. lib. 13. c. 8. p. 598. 
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obliged to fasten plates of lead to bis shoes.* The in¬ 
habitants of Cos, elated with the honour his poetical 
fame has reflected on his country, have erected tn 
him, under a plane tree, a statue of bronze.^ 

I chanced to lay my band on a volume intitled 
The Lydian. That work, said Euclid, is by Antima- 
chus of Colophon, who lived in the last century,® 
and who is likewise the author of the well known 
poem of the niebaid.'* He was vioh ntly enamoured 
of the beautiful Chryseis, whom he followed into 
Lydia, of which country she was a native, and where 
she died in his arms. On his return home, he could 
find no other ccwisolation for his affliction than to 
perpetuate it in his writings, and to give to this 
elegy die name wiihh it bears.' 

I am acquainted with the Thebaid. answered I. 
Though the disposition of that poem be not liappy,‘ 
and we meet with in it, from time to time, verses 
of Ilomcr transcribed almost word for word,' I never¬ 
theless allow that die aiithoi*, in many icsjiects, merits 
praise*. Yet the inflation,'" harshness, and I will ven¬ 
ture to say, dryness, of the style," make me presume 


' Athen. lib. 12. p. 13. p. 552. Allian. Var. Hist, lib 9. c. i4; 
lib. 10. c. 6 Suid. ill f Herraesian. ap Atlion lib. IS. 

f. 8. p, 598. ® .Sehol. Find. Pyth. 4. v 398. Schol. AroU. 

Rhod. lib. I. V. 1289 5 2 v 297, &c. ^ Alhen. lib. 11. 

p. 468, 475, ct 482. ‘ llermesi-ui. ap Atlicn. lib. 13. p 598. 

Plut. de Consol, t. ii. p. 106. ^ Quiiitil lib 10 c I p 629. 

‘JPorphyr. ap. Euseb. Praep. Evatig. lib. 10. p. 46“. ” Catull 

de Cinn. et Volus. carm. IxxKvii. “ Dionys, llalic, de Com¬ 
pos. Verb, t. V. p. 150, Id. de Cens. Vet, Script, c.2, p. 419. 
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that the writer did not possess sufficient elegance of 
mind, or sensibility of heart," to interest ns in the 
death of Chryseis. But I will examine whether my 
conjecture be well founded. I therefore read the 
Indian, while Euclid showed to Lysis the elegies of 
Arcbihxdius, Simonides, Clonas, Ion,’‘ &c. When I 
had ended the perusal of it—I perceive, said I, that 
I was not mistaken; Antimachus has arrayed his 
grief ill pompous ornaments. Without perceiving 
that he has already foimd consolation who seeks it 
in examples, he compares his u’oes to the suffering's 
of the ancient heroes of Greece,'* and prolixly de¬ 
scribes the painful labours of the Argonauts in their 
expedition.'' 

Archilochus, said Lysis, believed that he had 
found a more happy termination to his griefs in wine. 
Ilis brother-in-law had perished at sea; and, in some 
verses wliich the poet composed on the occasion, 
after having expressed some regret for his death, 
he soon hastens to calm his grief: For in truth,- says 
he, my tears cannot restore him to life, nor will our 
sports and pleasures in the least increase the rigour 
of his fate.” 

Euclid made us observe that the mixture of 
verses of six feet with those of five was formerly 
only used in the elegy, properly so called; but that 

• Quintil. lib. lo. c. 1. p. 629. * Mem. de I’Acad. ties Bell. 

Lettr. t. vii. p. 352. i Plut. de Consol, t. ii. p. 106. ' Schgl. 

Find. Pyth.'4. v. .398. Schol. ApoU. Ilhod. lib. 1. v. 1289; lib. 3. 
V. 409 j lib. 4. V. 259, &c. * Plut. de Aud. Poet. t. ii. p. 33. 
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terwards employed in different kinds of" 
poetry. While he Avas producing some examples,‘ 
he received a book which he had expected a long 
time. This was the Iliad in elegiac verse; that is to 
say, to each line of Homer the writer had added a 
shorter verse after his fashion. The name of this 
author was Pigres ; he was brother to the late queen 
of Caria—Artemisia, the wife of Mausolns which, 
liowever, had not prevented him from pi-oducing the 
most extravagant and wretched work that perhaps 
exists. 

Several shelves were filled with hymns to the 
gods, odes in honour of the victors in the various 
games of Greece, eclogues, songs and a number of 
fugitive pieces. 

The eclogxic, said Euclid, paints the pleasures of 
the pastoral life, and-exhibits to us shepherds seated 
on the turf, on the banks of a stream, on the brow 
of a hill, or beneath the shade of an ancient tree, 
who sometimes tune their pipes to the murmurs of 
the W'aters or the zephyrs ; and sometimes sing their 
loves, their innocent disputes, their flocks, and the 
enchanting objects by which they are surrounded. 

This kind of poetry has not made any progress 
among us. We must seek for its origin in Sicily.*, 
There, at least as we have heard, between mountains 
crowned with lofty oaks, a viUley extends in which 
Nature has lavished her treasures; and where, in the 
midst of• a laurel grove,^ was born the shepherd 

* Mem. de I’Acad, des Bell. Lettr. t. vii. p. 383. • Said, 

in Pi/j. * Diod. Sic. lib. 4. p. 285. s'Id. ibid. 
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Daphnis, on whom the gods emulously bestowed 
their favonrs. The Nymphs nursed him in his in- 
fiuicy; he received from Venus grace and beauty, and 
from Mercury persuasive eloquence; Pan directed 
his fingers on the flute with seven pipes; and tJie 
Mus(‘s modulated the accents of his harmonious 
voire. Ssoon collecting around him the shepherds of 
the district, he taught them to know and prize the 
happiness of the pastoral life. The rt^eds were con¬ 
verted into instruments of music. The echoes, ani¬ 
mated by their sound, repeated on every' side the 
accents of tranquil and durable happiness. Daphnis 
did not long enjoy the benefits of which he had been 
the author; he died in the prime of his years, the 
victim of love;' but even unto our time' his jmpils 
have never ceased to ci'lehratc his name, and to de¬ 
plore the woes which terminated his life.'’ The pas¬ 
toral poem, of which it is said he first conceived the^ 
idea, was afterwards brought to perfection by two 
Sicilian ])octs, Stcsichonis of Himcra, and Diomus 
of Syracuse.' 

I <'an easily imagine, said Lysis, that this species 
of poem must presemt us with pleasing landscapes; 
but surely the ignoble figures which are introduced 
in them must strangely detract from their beauty.* 
In what manner can we be interested by rude shep- 

* Voss, de lost. Poet. lib. .*?, c.8. Men), de I’Acad. desBell. 
Ijcttr. t V. Hist : t '*• Mem. p. 4.'>U. ‘.Diod. bic. 

lib. 4. j) 2fa3 ^ii Mliiin. Var. Hist. lib. 10. cap. 18. Theocr. 
Idyll. 1. ' iEU^^ar. Hist, lib, 10. c. 18. Athen. lib. 14 

r. 3. p. 619 . 
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herds, occupied in fheir mean employments ? Tliet’e 
was a time, answered Enclid, when the c sure of flocks 
was not confided to slaves, but the owners took this 
employment on themselves, because no oth<‘r riches 
were then known, lliis fact is attested by tradition, 
which teaches us that men were shepherds before 
they were husbandmen: it is also proved by the de¬ 
scriptions of the poets; who, notwithstanding the 
licenses in which they may indulge, have often pre¬ 
served to us a faithful transcript of ancient manners.'* 
The shepherd Endymion was beloved by Diana; 
Paris watched on Mount Ida the flocks of his father 
Priam, king of Troy; and Apollo kept those of king 
Admetris. • 

A poet may, therefore, without offending against 
the rules of propriety, carry us back to rf-mote ages, 
and conduct us into tliosi' retreats where such indi¬ 
viduals as had received from their fathers a fortune 
proportionate to their wants, ]mssed their peaceful 
days in harmless sports ; and protrarted, if 1 may so 
speak, their infancy to the end of their lives. 

He may bestow on his characters an emulation 
that shall give activity to their minds. They shall 
feel more than they shall think. Their language 
shall be always simple, natural, figimxtive, and more 
or le^s elevated, according to the difference of c»n- 
ditions, which in the pastoral life was governed by 
the nature of possessions; hi the first class of which 
were placed cows, and next to these sheep, goats. 


*' Plat, de Leg. t. ii p. 68S. 
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aud hogs.' But as the poet ought only to attribute 
to his shepherds mild passions and slight vices, he 
can only present us witli a small number of scenes; 
and the spe<‘tators will become disgusted with a uni¬ 
formity equally fatiguing with a sea continually calm, 
and a sky constantly serene. 

Prom the want of motion and variety, the eclogue 
can never be so pleasing to our taste as that poetry 
in which the heart displays itself in the moment of 
pleasure or of pain. I mean to speak of songs, with 
the different kinds of W'hich you are acquainted. 
I have divided them into two classes. The first con¬ 
tains the songs of the table,and the other those 
which are pocjiliar*to certain professions and occuj)a- 
tions; such as the songs of reapers, vintagers, millers, 
workers in wool, weavers, nurses, &c.'' 

llie intoxication of wine, love, joy, or patriotism, 
characterises the former. 'I’hey require a peculiar 
talent, wliich renders precepts unnecessary to those 
who ha\ e received it from Nature, and to those who 
have not it would he useless. Pindar has composed 
drinking songs ;but those of Anacreon and Alcaeus 
will always be sung. In the second class of songs, 
the recital of labours is softened by the recollection 
of certain circumstances, or the intimation of the 
advantages which they procure. 1 once heard a 
soldier, wdicn half intoxicated, sing a military song, 
of which I rather remember the sense than the words: 

. * Mem. tie I’Acail. des Bell. Lettr. t. iv. p. 634. ^ Id. ibid. 

^x%. 32p. s Id. ibid. p. 347. “ AtUen. lib. 10. cap. 7. 

». 42#feSukl. in IliVJ. 
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—“ A spear, a sword, and a buckler, compose all my 
treasure; yet I possess fields, harvests, and wine. 
I have seen men prostrate at my feet who called me 
their sovereign and their master; for they had no 
spear, sword, nor buckler.”' 

. What a progress may we not expect poetry to 
make in a country in which Nature, and the institu¬ 
tions of each city and sbite, incessantly incite lively 
and brilliant imaginations to display their powers 
with profusion! For it is not only to those poets 
who have been successful in the cpo23oeia and the 
dramatic art that the Gret^ks have (;rected statues, 
and rendered the still more valuable homage of 
rational esteem ; illustrious honours are reserved for 
those who have excelled in any of the different kinds 
of lyric poetry. There is not a city wdiich in the 
course of the year does not celebrate a number of 
festivals in honour of the gods; nor any festival 
which is not solemnised with new hymns, sung in 
the pi'csence of all the inhabitants, and by choruses 
of youths taken from the principal families. What 
a motive for emulation is here ofiered to the poet! 
and how distinguished is the honour he receives, 
when, by celebrating the victories of the atljletic, he 
himself merits the gratitude qf their country! Let us 
transporthimto a more illustrious theatre, and infagiae 
him appointed to conclude by his songs the festivals 
of Olympia, or the other great solemnities of Greece. 
What must he feel when twenty or thirty thousand 




t Athon. lib. 15. c, 15. p. 695. 
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spectators, enchained with his harmoniom numbers, 
rend the skies with shouts of admiration and joy ? 
No! the greatest potentate oil earth could never be¬ 
stow on genius a reward of such inestimable value. 

Hence arises that distinction which, among ns, 
the poets who contribute to the embellishment of our 
festivals enjoy, especially when they preserve in their 
compositions the peculiar character of the divinity 
whom they celebrate. For, relatively to its object, 
each species of song or hymn should be distinguished 
by a particular style and kind of music: if it-is ad¬ 
dressed to the sovereign of the gods, it should he 
grave and majestic; if to the muses, it should be ex¬ 
pressed in the softest and most harmonious sounds. 
Tlie ancients punctually observed this just propor¬ 
tion ; but the modems, who believe themselves to be 
wiser than their ancestors, because in some things 
they have attained to a little more knowledge, have 
not been ashamed to neglect it.''—I have remarked, 
subjoined I, this conformity in your most trivial cus¬ 
toms, wdien they may be traced back to a certain anti- 
(piity ; imd I have admired your first legislators, who 
early perceived that it was better to enchain your 
liberty by forms than by restraint. I have even 
observed, in studying the origin of nations, that the 
empire of customs and rites has every where preceded 
that of laws. Customs are like guides, who lead us 
by the baud through jjaths which are frequently 
trodden; while the law's are like those maps in which 

plftt. de Leg. lib. 3. t. u. p. 700. Plut. de Mus. tom. ii. p. 

Lettr. 8ur. la Musique, par M. I’Abb^ Arnaud, p. 16. 
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the roads are marked out by a single stroke, without 
any regard to their windings. 

, I shall not read to you, resumed Euclid, the tire¬ 
some list of all the authors who have succeeded, in 
lyric poetry; but I will name to you the principal 
These are SteskhorUvS, Ibycus, Alcaeus, Aleman, 
Simonides, Bacchylides, Anacreon, and Pindar. 
Several of the female sex have also cultivated a 
species of writing so susceptible of graces; and among 
fliese are distinguished Sappho, Erinna, Telesilla, 
Praxilla, Myitis, and Corinna.* 

Before I proceed any farther, I ought to speak to 
you of a kind of poem in which that enthusiasm of 
which we have spoken is frequently displayed: I mean 
hymns in honour of Bacchus, known by the name of 
Dithyrambics. Both the writer and singer of them 
sliould be under the i'uflnence of a kind of delirium 
for they are appropriated to direct certain animated 
and violent dances which are most frequently per¬ 
formed in a round." 

This species of poem is easily known by peculiar 
properties which distinguish it from C'^^ery other.” 
To pourtray at once the qualities and relations of an 
object, it is frequently permitted to combine several 
words into one, which licence sometimes gives birth 
to words of such length and intricacy as to fatigue 

* Voss, dc Inst. Foet. lib. 3. c. 15. p. 80. “ Plat, in Ion. 

t. i. p. 534. Id. de Leg. lib, 3. t. ii. p 700. ” Procl. ChreS- 
tom. ap. Phot. Bibl. p. 985. Pind. in Olymp. 13. v. 25. Schol. 
Aristoph. in Av. v. 1403. “ Schmidt, de Dithyr. ad calc. edit. 

Pind. p. 251. Mem. de I'Acad. des Bell. Lettr. t. p. 307. 
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ihc ear, but so sonorous as to agitate the imagination.'’ 
Metaphors, which seem to have no relatioUj succeed 
without follow'ing each other. The author, who- 
proceeds only by impetuous starts, discerns, hut neg¬ 
lects to mark, ihe connection of his ideas. Sometimes 
he dc{)arts from every rule of art; and sometimes 
employs the different measures of verse, and tlie 
various kinds of modulation.'' 

Whilst under favour of these licences the man of 
genius displays to our eyes the immense riches of 
poetry, his feeble imitators discover to ns its empty 
ostentation. Without animation and without interest, 
and becoming obscure while they labour to appear 
profound, they diffuse over common ideas colours 
that are still more common. Tlie greater part, from 
the beginning of their pieces, seek to dazzle us by th(‘ 
magnificence of images drawn from meteors and the 
celestial phenomena." Hence that pleasantry of 
Aristophanes, who in one of his comedies introduces 
a man whom he supposes to have lately come down 
from the heavens. He is asked what he saw there: 
to which question he replies:—“ Two or threedithy- 
rambic poets rimning about among the winds and 
clouds, to collect vapours and whirlwinds, of which 
to make their prolo^es.”* He elsewhere compares 

Aristoph. in I’ac. v. 831. Schol. ibid. Aristot. Rhct. lib. 3, 
c. 3. t. ii. p. .'587. E. Suid. in Ai9uf et in’EvJjasf. ’Dionys. 
Halic. de Compos. Verbor. § 19. t. v. p. 131. ' Suid. in Aifluf. 

• Ari^oph. in Av. v. 1383. Scliol. ibid. Id. in Fac. v. B2!K 
bclidlifed. Hor. Christian, ibid. v. 177. 
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the expressions of these jioets to air-bubbles, which 
when they are pierced burst with a Umd crack.' 

Here also we see the power of certain conventions. 
The same poet who, rvhen he celebrates Apollo, 
soothes his mind to truntjuil harmony, agitates his 
soul with violence when he prepares to sing the 
praises of Bacchus; and if bis ijiiagination beslowto 
imbibe the poetic flame, he adds to it new heat by 
the immoderate use of rvine." Struck with this 
liquor as with a thunderbolt, said Archilochus, I 
trium[)hantly begin my career.' 

Euclid had collected the dithyrambics of the 
latter ])oot,'' and those of Arion,* Lasus,” Pin¬ 
dar,” Mi'lanippides,® Philoxemis." Tirnotheus, Te- 
lestes, Polyides,' Ion/ and many others, the greater 
number of whom have livi'd in our time.' For this 
kind of jjoetry, whick tends to the sublime, has a pe¬ 
culiar charm for })oets whose abilities do not exceed 
mediocrity; and as every individxml now endeavours 
to raise himself al)o\a“ his actual condition in life, 
every author, in like manner, wishes to elevate his 
style above his real powers. 

1 afterwards- saw- a collection of impromptus,® 

‘Aristoph. in Ran. v. 251. Scbol. ibid. Voss, de Instit. . 
Poet lib. 3. c. 16. p. 88. “ Philoch. et Epicharm. ap. Athen. 

lib. 14. c. 6. p. 628. “ Archil, ap Athen. lib. 14. c. 6,-p. 628. 

’ Id. ibid. * Herodot. lib. 1. c. 23. Suid. in 'AfW. ' • ‘ Clern. 
Alex. Strom, lib. 1. p. 365. Ailian. Hist. Animal, lib. 7. c. 47- 
‘ Strab. lib. 9. p. 404. Dionys. Halic. de Compos. Verb.p. 152. 
Suid in nivJ. * Xen. Meinor. lib. 1. page 725. '‘Dionys. 
Halic. ibid. p. 132. Suid. in iiXo^ey, * Diod. Sic. lib. 14. 
p. 273. ^ Aristoph. iii Pac. V. 835. Schol. ibid. * Simon, 

ap. Athen. lib. 3. c. 35. p. 125. 
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enigmas, acrostics, arid all sorts of griphi.^* In some 
of the last pages, I observed the figures of an egg, 
an altar, a two-edgeri ax, and. the win^ of love. On 
examining them more closely, I perceived they were 
pieces of poetry, composed of verses of such different 
lengths as to pourtray various objects. In the egg, 
for example, the two first verses were of three 
syllables each, and the following continually length¬ 
ened till they came to a certain measure; from which 
they decreased in the same proportion, till they ended, 
as they had begun, in two verses of three syllables.' 
Simmias of Rhodes had enriched literature with these 
productions equally puerile and laborious. 

Lysis, who was passionately enamoured of 
poetry, was constantly in fear lest it should be classed 
among the number of frivolous amusentaits; and 
having perceived that Euclid had more than once 
declared that a poet ought not to flatter himSelf that 
he shall be able to obtain success w^hen he possesses 
not the talents requisite to please, he exclaimed, in 
a moment of impatience—It is poetry which has 
civilized mankind, whieft instructed iny childhood, 
w'hich tempers the severity of precepts, which 
renders virtue more amiable by bestowing on her 
new graces, which elevates tny soul in the epic poem, 
inspires me with tenderness at the theatre, fills me 
with a holy awe in our sacred ceremonies, invites to 

Call, ap Ath«n. li\). 10. c. 20. p. 4.S.S. Thes. Epist. Lacror 
zian. t. ill. p. 257. * A khul of riddles (logpgriphes). See 

note Vi * Salaeas, ad Dosiad, arsis j Siuimini ovum, &c. jiage 
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joy (hiring o]^ repasts, and animates my conrage in 
presence of the enemy; and, even though the fictions 
of poetry should be confined to calming the uiK|nu‘t 
activity of our imagination, must not that be a real 
good which procures us some innocent pleasures, 
amid the multitude of evils of which I incessantly 
hear so many complaints ? 

Euclid smiled at this sudden transport; and, still 
more to excite it, replied—I know that Plato suixt- 
intended a part of your education; can you have 
forgotten that he considered poetical fictions as false 
and dangerous pictures,which by degrading the gods 
and heroes, only present phantoms of virtue to our 
imitation ? 

If it were possible that I should forget Plato, 
replied ’Lysis, his writings would soon again recal 
him to my memory; but I must confess that I 
sometimes believe I am convinced by the strength of 
his reasoning, when I am only captivated by the 
charms of his poetical style. At other times, when 
I see him employing against imagination the weapons 
which he has borrowed from it, I am t<jmpted to ac¬ 
cuse him of ingratitude and perfidy. Do not you 
believe, said^he to me, that the first and principal 
object of the poets is to instruct us in our duties by 
the allurement of pleasure? I answered—Since I 
have lived among enlightened men, and studied tlie 
conduct of those who aspire to celebrity, I only ex- 


‘ Plat, de Rep. lib. 3. t. ii. p. 38", &c. Id, ibid, lib, 10. pape 
599, &c. 
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amine what is the secondary motive of«their actions, 
for the first is almost always cither interest or vanity. 
But, without ('ntering into these discussions, I will 
tell you biniplj Avliat I flunk:—Poets wish to please;’ 
and poetry may l)c nsi I’ul. 

' Ansfof do Poet, c 9. f 'i p 659, c 14. p. 662. D. Vos^. 
de Art. Poet. Nat. c 8. p. 42 



CHAPTER LXXXI. 


Continuation of the Library. — Morals. 

The science of morals, siid Euclid, wa-" f irnierly onJ) 
a series of maxims. Pythagoras and his first dis¬ 
ciples, ever attentive to ascend to the causes of things, 
founded morality on prineijiles too much elevated 
above vuli:ar minds it tiien became a science; and 
man mas known, at least as much as it was possible 
for him to he; hut he was so no longer, when the 
sophists extended their doubts over the truths of 
greatest utility. Socrates, persuaded that we. were 
created rather to act than to think, attached himself 
less to theory than to practic(‘. He rejected ab¬ 
stracted notions ; and, utider this poiM of view, it 
may lie said that he caused pliilosophy to descend to 
earth." His disciples explained his doctrine; and 
introduced into it ideas so sublime, that they caused 
morality again to ascend to lieaven. Tlie school of 
Pythagoras judged it proper sometimes to lay aside- 
its mysterious language, to instruct us contxjrning our 
passions, and other duties. This was done with .suc¬ 
cess by Theages, Metojms, and Archytas." 

, I found different treatises by these authors placed 
before'the books which Aristotle has written on 

Aristot. Magn. Mor. lib. 1. c. 1. t. ii. p. 145. " (-icer 

Tuscul. c. 4 . t« ii. p. 362. “ Stob. passipi. 
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inanners. When speaking of the education of the 
Athenians, I have endeavoured to explaip the doc¬ 
trine of the latter, which is perfectly similar to that 
of the former. I shall now proceed to give some 
observ'ations which Euclid had derived from the 
various works which he had collected. 

Tile word xnrtue originally only signified strength 
and vigour of body in which sense Homer has said 
the virtue of a horse,'’ and we still say the virtue of a 
piece of ground." In process of time this word was 
employed to denote whatever is most valuable in an 
object. 

It is at present used to signify the qualities of 
the mind, and more frequently those of the heart.’ 

Man in solitude can have only two sentiments, 
desire and fear; and all his motions must be reducible 
to pursuit of flight.^ In society .these two sentiments 
may be exercised on a great number of objects, and 
divided into 8cv(;ral species; and hence arise ambi¬ 
tion, hatred, and the other emotions by which the 
human mind is agitated. But though Nature origin¬ 
ally bestowed on man desire and fear only for his 
Own preservation, it is now required of him tliat all 
his passions should concur to the preservation of 
others as well as of himself; and when, tinder the 
guidance of sound reason, they produce this happy 
effect, they become virtues. 

Of these, four principal ones are distinguished— 

» Homer. lliad.|ib^l5. v. 649. « Id. ibid. lib. 23. v. 374. 

' Thuc^ lib. 1, eapi^rr ^ Aristot. Eudem. lib. 2. cap. 1. 1. ii. 
p. 202v * Id. de Aniina, lib. 3. c. 10. t. i. p. 667- D, 
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fortitude, justice, pradencc, and temperance." Tin's 
division, with which every person is accjuaintcd, 
argues great knowledge and disceminent in those by 
whom it was first made. The two former, more 
esteemed, because they arc of more general utility, 
tend to the maintenance of .society; fortitude during 
war, and justice during peace.’‘ The tw(» others tend 
to our particular utility. In a climate in which the 
imagination is so lively, and the }) issions arc so 
ardent, prudence ought to be esteemed the first 
quality of the mind, and temperance the first of the 
heait. 

Jjysis now asked Avbcther the |)hilo,sopht;rs were 
not divided on certain points in morals. Sometimes, 
replied Euclid;—the following are examples : 

It is established as a principle, that an action, to 
be virtuous or vicious, must be voluntary : it has 
therefore since been made a question how far we act 
wdthout constraint. Some authors excuse the crimes 
occasioned by love and anger; because, according to 
them, these passions are stronger than we are/ They 
might cite in favour of their opinmn the extraordi¬ 
nary decision pronounced in one of our courts of jus¬ 
tice son who had struck bis lather was brought 
to trial, and alleged in his defence that his father bad 
struck his grandfather. The judges, persuaded {hat 
the violence of disposition must be hereditary, ac- 


” Archyt. ap. Stob. sorni. 1. p. 14. Plat, de Leg. lib. 12. t. ii. 
p. 964. B. * Ari;;toi. libel, lib. 1. c.ap. 9. tom. ii. p. 531. A. 
’ Aristot. Binlem. lib. 2. i;. 8. t. ii; t>. S12. D. 
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qii'tted tiio criminal/ But other more oiiliplitencd 
philu.'-ojdiers inveigh against such decisions. No 
passion, say they, has ]>owcr to hnrry us away in 
despite of onrselva's; ('V( ry force by which we are 
constrained is »'xt('rior and foreign to u.s.* 

Is it pennitted ns to lake vengeance on oiir ene¬ 
mies? Ileyond a donbt, repiv some; for it is con- 
fortmible to justice to repulse outrage by outrage." 
Yet pure virtue finds inore*maguaniuiity in forgiv ing 
and forgetting injuries. She has dictated these 
inaxinis, which we find in many authors : Speak not 
evil of your enemies;" far from endeavouring to 
harm them, seek to con\(M-t their liatred into friend- 
sfiip.' “ 1 wish to revenge myself,” said some one 
to Diogeni s; “ tell me by what means I may best 
cfFect my purpose.—“ By becoming more virtuous,” 
answered the philosopher.*' 

Socrates converted this advice into a rigorous 
precept. Fr(»m the utmost elevation to which human 
wisdom can attain, he proclaimed to mankind ; “ It 
is not jiennitted to you to render evil for evil.”'^ 
Certain nations have allowed suicide;® but Pytha¬ 
goras and Socrates, udiose authority is superior to 
tliat of these nations, maintain that no person has a 

' Arisiot. Magn. Mor, lib, 2. o. 6. t. ii. p. 178. A, ’ Id. de 
Mor. lil> 3, c. 3. t. ii. j).30; c. 7. p, 33. Id. Magn. Moral, 
lib. 1. c. l,^. tom. ii. p. 156. •’ Id. Rhetor, lib. 1. c. 9. t. ii. 

p. 531. E. '■ P.ttac. ap. Diog. Lagrt. lib. 1. § 73. '' Cleobul. 

ap. euiid. lib. 1. ^91. Plot. .Apojjlilih. Eacon. t. ii. p. 218. A. 
'I'bemist. Oral. 7. p. 95. ‘.Plot And. Poet. t. ii. p. 21. E. 

' Plat. in. Grit. t. i. p. 49. * Strab. lib, 10, p. 486. AElian. 

Var. Hist. c. 37. etalii. 
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rii-ht to desert the post which the gods have assigned 
to liini in life.'’ 

Tlie inhabitants of commercial cities derive a profit 
from the loan of their money; but, in the plan of a 
repuldic founded on virtue, Plato has ordained that 
money should be lent without retpiiring any in¬ 
terest.' 

In every age praises have been be ^aved on pro¬ 
bity, purity of maimers, and lienefiecnceand in 
every age, murder, adultery, perjury, and ('very kind 
of vice, have been condemned. The most corriijitcd 
writers arc compelled to teach a sound morality, and 
the most daring to deny the consecpicnces avIu'cIj are 
drawn from tlu'ir pr inciples : not one of them would 
have the effrontery to maintain that it is better to 
commit than to suffer an injustice.'’ 

That our duties 'are traced out in our lav\ s and 
by our authors, will not (’wite your surprise; but 
w'hcn yon study the spirit of our institutions, you 
will not be able to withliold your admiration. The 
festivals, spectacles, and arts, laid originally, among 
us, a moral object, of wdiich it will be easy to follow 
the traces. Customs which ajijrear indiflerent some¬ 
times afford an instructive lesson. The temples of 
the Graces are erected in places where they may.be 
visible to every eye, because gratitude cannot be too 
conspicuous.' Even in the mechanism of our lan¬ 
guage, the lights of instinct or of reason have intro- 

'■ Plat. ill Phaeilon, t. i. p. 62. Cicer, de Sepect. c 20. t. iii. 
p. 318. i.Plat. de Leg. lib. .b. t. ii^ p. 742. ^ Aristot. i opic. 

lib. 8. c. 9. t. i. p..275. ' Id, de Mor. lib. 8. c. 8 . t: ii. p. 61 , D. 
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tluml some invaluable truths. . Anionj^ those aiieienT 
forms of polite expression wliieh we place at the 
hegiiming- of a letter, and which we employ on other 
oeeasioTis, tiiere is one that merits attention. Inst*nd 
of saying, I salute 'ijoii; 1 say only', Do g(X)d whicit 
is to wish yon tlie greiiti'sl ])os.sible happiness, fh 
same word* is ap])lied to the man who is distiti- 
gitished (‘itlx'v for valour or- virtue, because courage 
is as neta ssary to the latter as the former. . Do we 
Avish to eorivev the i(h*a of a man jterft.'etly virtuous, 
we attribute to hint beauty and goodness that is 
to say, tfte two qualitic's which most attract admim- 
tion and eonfidence. 

Befoi-e 1 eoncludr^ this article, it will be proper to 
speak to you of a spr'cies of comjrosition on which, 
within these few years, our W'riters have exercised 
their abilities ; I mean the description of characters.'’ 
Ohservi', for example, in what colours Aristotle has 
pourtraved greatness of mind.'’ 

“ \^'e call him magnanimous, whose mind, na¬ 
turally (dr'vated, is neither dazzled by prosperity, nor 
depressed by adversity.'' 

“ Among all external goods, he only sets a value 
on that respect which is acquired and bestowed by 
honour. Tlie most important distinctions merit not 

“ Aristot. Magn. Mor. lib. 1. c. 4. t. li. p. 149. * Apirroj, 

which may be translated excellent. " .Aristot. Magn. Moral, 
lib. 2. cap. 9. t. ii. p. 186. A. f KaXof ndya-BoStfair and good. 
• Aristot. Theophr. &c. &c. *“ Aristot. de Mor. lib. 4. c. 7. t. ii. 

p. 49. Id. Eudem. lib. 3. c. 5. t, ii. p, 223. 11d. de Moral, 

lib. 4. c. 7. t. ii. p. 80. 
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Xl. excite his transports, because they are his due. 
He v oiild renounce them sooner than receive tlieni 
on trivial occasions, or from persons vvlu)iu he 
despises.' 

“ As lie is unacquainted with fear, his hatred. 
Ids friendsliip, and all Ids words and actions, are 
undisguised : but his hatred is not lasting; and as ho 
IS convinced that the Injury intended him can do 
him no harm, he frequently disregards, and at length 
forgets it.’ 

“ He loves to perform actions which may be 
transmitted to posterity; but he never speaks of 
himself, because he.loves not praise. He is more 
desirous to render than to receive service's, and even 
in his least actions a character of grandeur is di.s- 
cendble: if he makes acquisitions, or if he wishes to 
gratify the tastes of’individuals, he is more attentive 
to lieauty than utility.”' 

I here interrupted Euclid: Add, said 1, that when 
charged with the superintendence of the interests of 
a great state, he displays .in his enterprises and his 
treaties all the elevation of his mind ; that to main¬ 
tain the honour of his nation, far from having re¬ 
course to low and contemptible means, he employs 
only firmness, frankness, and superiority of genius ; 
and you will have sketched the portrait of that 
Arsames with whom I passed in Persia such happy 
days, and who, among all the virtuous inhabitants of 

' .tristot. de Mor. lib. 4. c 7- 1. ii. p. 5p. Id, Maen. Mora!, 
lib. 1. c. 26. t. ii. p. 162. ‘ Id. de Moral, lib. 4. c. b. p. .''>1. 

> Id. ibid. • 
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tliat extensive empire, w’as the only one who was 
not alllietc'd at his disgrace. 

I spohe to Euclid of another portrait, udik h u as 
shown me in Persia, and of which I only recollec ted 
the following features. 

I dedicate to the consort of Arsainos that homage 
which truth owes to virtue. To describe her wit, it 
would i)(? necessary to possess as nuich as herself ; 
hut to pourtray her heart, her wit would not sul- 
fice ; a soul of ecjual virtues iind hcnc'voh'nce would he 
recpiisite. 

Pfiedimc instantaneously discerns the differences 
and relations of an ohjt'Ct, and is able to express them 
by a single Avord. She sometimes seems (o recollect 
what sh(! lias never learned. From a few ideas she 
wouki be able to give the history of the wanderings 
of the mind ; hut she wuiuld he unable, oven from a 
multijilicity of exam])h's, to give that of the wander¬ 
ings of th(! heart ; lier own is too pure and simple 
ever to eonc-eive them. 

She might without blushing contemplate the en¬ 
tire si'ries of her thoughts and actions during her 
wliole life. Her example proves that the virtue's in 
uniting make hut one; and it also proves that sneh 
virtue is the surest means of acquiring general esteem 
without exciting envy. 

'Fo that intrcqjid fortitude wdiich gives energy of 
charaelcr, she adds a hencficenec equally alctivc and 
inexhaustible ; 'hpr soul, ever in action, seems only 
to exist for the happiness of others. 

She has only one ambition: that of giving jtlea- 
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sure to her husband. If in her youth any one had 
extolled the b.c'anties of her person, lund those good 
qualitit s ol‘ wijieii I have endeavoured to eonvey a 
feeble idea, she would have felt a less lively satisfac¬ 
tion than if he had spoken to her of Arsames 
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C HAPTER. LXXXH. 


i\ru h}ii’r/mses of Philip.—Battle of Cfueronea.—Porlrail oj 
Alexander. 

Greece had attained to the summit of her glory, 
and was to descend to that point of humiliation 
fixed by the destiny which incessantly agitates the 
l)alaucc of era])ires. This decline, which had long 
been apparent, was extremely sensible during my 
stay in Persia, and excessively rapid some years after. 
I shall hasten to the catastrophe of this great revo¬ 
lution, abridging the narrative of facts, and sometimes 
only making extracts from the journal of my 
travels. 


IN THE ARCHONSHIP OF NICOMACHUS. 

The 4ih year of the 109th Olympiad. 

( ;om the AOth Jana i>f ihr year .S j l, to the t9lh July the year ‘>40. 
heforr. CInhL.) 

PniErphad again formed tlie design of seizing 
on the islatul of Euboea by his intrigues, and on the 
city of Megara by the arms of the Boeotians, his 
allies. In possession of these two important posts, 
he must soon have become master of the city of 
Athens, l^liociou had made a second expedition into 
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Euboea, and driven out the tyrants set up by Philip. 
He aftervviirds marched to the succour of tlie Mega- 
reans, defeated the project of the Boeotians, and freed 
the city from danger." 

Philip knew that if he could conquer the (Irecian 
cities which arc oil the frontier of liis dominions, on 
the side of tlu* llellesytont and the Projiontis, he 
ivould have in his jiower the trade corn which 
the Athenians carry .•ii in the Pontus Euxinns, and 
which is alisohitely nc'cessary to their subsistence.* 
With this view he attacked the strong town ol 
Pc'rinthns. 'Fhe liesic'ged made a resistance desi.'rving 
the liighest enlogiums. 'Fhey expectcid succours from 
the king of Persia, and have Ji'ceived some from the 
Byzantines.' Philip, highly irritati^d against the 
latter, has raiscal the siege of Perintlms, and sat down 
under the walls of • Byzantium, the inhabitants of 
Avhieli have immediately sent oft' deputies to Atheas. 
’riic) have obtained slops and soldiers, commanded 
by (/'hares.' 

IN THE ARCHONSHIP OF THEOPHRASTUS. 

The 1st year of the noth Olympiad. 

Vrvm the rfJvly of the year 340, lo the Sth of July of the vear.SSO, iafovt^ 

Chriat.) 

Greece has produced in my time several great 
men who do her honour, and especially three of 

" Diod.Sic. lib. 16. page 7(>G. Plut. in Phoc. t. i, page 743. 

* Deniosth. de Coron. p. 487. - i)iod. ,Sio. ibid. * Id. lilj 

16. p. 468. 
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whom she may be proati: Epaininondas, Tiinoleoii, 
and Phocion. I had but a glimpse of the two first, 
but I was intimately acquainted with the latter. I 
frequently visited him in the small house in which Ire 
resided, in the quarter of Melite.' I ever found him 
different from other men, but' always resembling 
himself. When I felt my mind dejected at the sight 
of the various follies and crimes which degrade hu¬ 
manity, I went to seek relief for a moment in his 
conversation, and I returned more tranquil and more 
virtuous. 

The \3th of Antkesterion.* I yesterday was 
present at the representation of a new tragedy, 
which was suddenly interrupted. The performer who 
acted the part of the queen refused to appear, unless 
attended by a more numerous retinue. When the spec¬ 
tators began to express their impratience, the manager, 
Melanthius, pushed the performer on the middle of 
the stage, exclaiming: “ Yon require me to give you 
more attendants, and yet the wife of Phocion has 
only one when she appears in the streets of Athens.”' 
These words, which were heard by the whole audience, 
were received with such loud bursts of applause, that, 
without w'aiting for the conclusion of the piece, I 
made all piossible haste to the house of Phocion; 
where I found him drawing water from a well, and 
his wife kneading dough to make bread for his family.’’ 
At this sight I felt the liveliest emotion, and related 

* Plut, in Phoc. t. i. )>. 750. * The 23d of February of the 

year 339 before Christ. Mem. de I’Acad. des Bell. Lettr. t, 
xxxix.^). 176 cl 183. ‘ Plut. in Phoc. t. i. p.750. 'Id.ib.p.740 
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xvith still more warmth what had just passed at the 
rlieatre. I’hey heard me with indifference, as indeed 
I might have expected they would. Phocion paid 
but little laggard to the praises of the Athenians, mkI 
his wife enjoyed greater pleasure in recollecting the 
noble actions of her husband, than in hetiring the 
just applauses bestowed on them by his country¬ 
men.' 

He was disgusted with the inconstancy of the 
people, and still more filled with indignation at the 
meanness of the public orators. While he was speak¬ 
ing to me on the greediness of the latter, and the 
vanity of others, Demosthenes came in, and they 
entered into a conversation on the state of Greece 
at that time. Demosthenes wished to declare war 
against Philip, and Phocion to preserve peace. 

The latter was persuaded that tlic loss of a battle 
must he followed by the conquest of Athens ; that a 
victory would protract a war which the Athenians 
were too corrupted to be any longer in a condition to 
maintain; that far from irritating Philip, and fur¬ 
nishing him with a pretext to enter Attica, sound 
policy required that they should wait till he should 
exhaust his strength in distant expeditions, and suffer 
him to continue to expose a life, the termination bf 
which would be the salvation of the republic. 

Demosthenes could not consent to lay down the 
brilliant part he had acted. Since the last peace, two 
men of different genius, but equal obstinacy, had en- 


• 'Plut. inPhoc. t. i. p.750. Id, deMus. t. ii. p. 1131. 
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tcred into a contest which attracted the <'yes ot ah 
Greece. On the one side was s<'cn a sovereit’ii, 
ambitions to extiaid his dominion over all nations, 
snbing.Ainjj some by Ids anns, and others by his 
emissaries; himseir, though covered with scars, in- 
cessantlv braving new dangers, and ready to surrender 
to Fortniie Avhatcvcr jiart of his body slie should 
choos(\ providt'd he might he ])(Tmitted to live in 
glory with the remainder:* and on tin-other, a pri¬ 
vate. individnal, laboriously struggling against the 
indoierice of the Atlu'iiians, tlu* hlindni ss of their 
allies, the jealonsy of their orators; o])j)osing vigi¬ 
lance to ciaft, eloipience to armies; making hi.s 
voice resound through all (ireece, and incessantly 
warning all its states assidnonsly to watch every 
motion of the king'of Macedon;" sending on all sides 
ambassadors, troops, and flc'cts, to op])ose his enter¬ 
prises ; and snceecding so far as to make himself 
feared by the most formidalde of conquerors.'’ 

But the ambition of Demosthenes, which did not 
csca})e Phoeion, was artfully concealed under the 
motives that he, alh'ged ought to induce the Athe- 
uiaus to take arms: motives which I have more than 
once explained, and which these two orators discussed 
:iiievv in the conference at which I was jat'sent. 
'I’hey both s])oke u ith great vehemence: Dcanos- 
theui's always with respect, and Phoeion sometimes 
with asperity. As they w(;r<‘ unable to agree, the 
iormcr said, as he was going away: “ The Athenians 

r Dciuosth. do Cur. p, 483. C. * Id. ibid. p. 480. 
eiaie in jd^hosth. .giicoin. cap. 37. t. iii. p, 518. 


" Lii- 
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111 soiiu’ tit of'phreiizy vviU put you to death.” “ And 
\ou likewise,” replied the latter, “ should they recover 
ilu'ir senses.”* 

’J7ic iGlh of Anthesterion.* This day four depu¬ 
ties have been named for the assembly of the Am- 
p)ii« tyons, which is to be held in the ensuing' spring 
at Delphi.’' 

The .'I* A general assen:' y has been 

held here. The Athenians, in the njidst oi" their 
alarm at the siege of Byzantium, iiave received a 
letter from Philip, in which he accuses them of 
having violated several articles of the treaty of peace 
and alliance which they signed seven years ago.* 
Demosthenes has made an harangue, and, by his 
adA'ice, Avhich has been ineffectually combated by 
I’hocion, the people have voted to break the column 
on which this treaty was inscribed, to equip ships, 
and make preparations for war.*" 

Some days before, information was received that 
the people of Byzantium would rather choose to have 
no succours sent to them by the Athenians, than to 
admit within their walls troops commanded by a 
general so detested as Chares." The people have 
therefore appointed Phocion to take his place. 

The 30ih of Elaphebolion.% In the last assembly 

* Phit, in Phoc. t. i. p,7t£>. E. * 'j'he 26th of February 
of the year 339 before Christ. '' iEscliin. in Ctes. p. 446. 
Demosth. de Cor. p. 498. t About the same time. ' Li¬ 
ter. Phil, in Oper. Demosth. p. 114. Dionys. lialic. Epist. ad 
.Amin. t. vi. p.740. " Demo.sth. Orat. ad Phil. Epist. p. ,t i 7- 

PhiJoch. ap. Dionys. Halic. t. vi. p. 741. “ Plut. in Phoc. t. i. 

p. 747 . t The 10th of April of the year 339 before Christ. 
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of the Ai^hictyons, a citizen of Amphissa, tlie 
capital of fte Ozolian Locrians, situate at the dis¬ 
tance of sixty stadia from Delphi, ottered the most 
violent invectives against the Athenians, and })ro- 
posed to condemn them to a fine of fifty talcmts,* 
for having formerly hung up in the tenjple some gilt 
bucklers as monuments of their victories over the 
Medes and Thebans." .iEschiues, wishing to divert 
this accusation, represented that the inhabitants of 
Amphissa, having seized on the port of CiiTha and 
the neigiibonring lands, a country originally conse¬ 
crated to the teinph*, had incurred tlie punishment 
decreed against sacrilege. The next day the deputies 
of the league followed by a great number of Delphians, 
descended into the ])lain, burnt the houses, and in 
part filh'd up the port. The ])eople of Amphissa ran 
to arms, and pursued the aggressors to the gates of 
Delphi. 

The Amphictyons, filled with indignation, medi¬ 
tate a signal vengeance. Sentence will be pronounced 
in the council of Thermopylae, which usually meets 
in autumn, but which this year will be held more 
early.*’ 

This war was unexpected. Philip is suspected 
of having excited it, and some acaise i^ischines of 
having acted in concert with that prince.'* 

The .'I' Phocion encamped under the walls 

* 270,000 livres (ll,250t) ° in Cu-s. p. 446. 

Pausiin. lib. c. 19. p. 843. * .^schin. in Ctes. p. 447. 

" Dempsth. in Cbron. p.497. E. t About May or June of tlie 
year 3^b|fore Christ. 
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of Byzantium. As the integrity and virttie of that 
general is universally known, the magistrates of tiie 
eity introdua^d his troo|)s into the place. Their 
courage and discipline inspired the inhabitants with 
new confidence, and compelled Philip to raise the 
siege. To cover the shame of his retreat, he alleged 
that his honour obliged him to revenge art insult 
which he had received from a tribe of ti e Scythians. 
But before he went, he was careful to renew the 
peace with the Athenians,'^ who immediately forgot 
the decrees they had passed, and the preparations 
they had made against him. 

The .* Two decrees have been read in the 

general assembly, one passed by the Byzantines, and 
the other by some cities of the Hellespont. The 
purport of the former is, that, in gratitude for the 
succours which tlie people of Byzantium and Perin- 
thus have received from the Athenians, they grant to 
them the freedom of their cities, permission to con¬ 
tract alliances and acquire lands and houses in them, 
the right of precedence at the public spectacles, and 
many other privileges. Three statues of si.\teeii 
cubits ”1- each in height are to be erected at the 
Bosphorus, representing the people of Athens crown¬ 
ed by those of Byzantium and Perinthus.’ In the 
second decree it is said that four cities of the Thracian 
Chersonesus, having been jwotected against Philip by 
the generosity of the Athenians, have resolved to 

' Dioil. Sic. lib. 16. p. 468. * About the flame time, f 22 

feet 8 inches, Fr. (23 feet 9 inches, Eng.) * Demosth-. de Co- 
ron. p.487. 
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i)res.-iit him witli a crown of the vahic oi siM ' i.) 

• • 

lent and to erect two altars, one to (Tialitiido, and 
the other to the people of Athens.' 


IS THE ARCHONSHIP OF LYSIMACIIIDES 
The Ud year of the 110th Olympiad. 

f f'>.: Uin ofJuh/ of the year to the 2Bth of Jum: of the ytM) :3J8, 

hd'orf Chrid.) 

'J'HF. .'p In the asHCinhly held at Thei' 

mopyhe, the Aiiij)iii<tyoiis hiiA'c decreed that troops 
slat!] iii;nie(!i;it('ly niarcli ai^ainst the peo))le of Ain- 
j>hissa, juid have ajtpointed Cottyphiis general of the 
league. The. Athenians and Thebans, who disap¬ 
prove of this war, have not sent deputies to the as¬ 
sembly : Philij) is still in Scythia, and tvill not soon 
return;" hut it is presumed that even from those 
distant regions he has directed all the operations ol 
the council. 

7'he .p The unhappy inhabitants ofAm- 

phissa, vancpiished in the first battle, had submitted 
to humiliating ( onditions; far, however, from ful¬ 
filling them, they have, in a second battle, repulsed 
the army of the league, and even wounded the gene¬ 
ral. This happened‘a short time before the last 

:J24,(I{M) livres (13,5001.) This sum is so great, that I sus- 
j)ect the text is corrupted in this place. * Demosth. de Coron. 
p. 488. f About the month of August of the year 339 before 
Cltrist. “ AEschin, in Ctes. p. 448. J In the spring of tlie 
year 338 before Christ. 
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tii cting of tlu‘ Aiiipliictyons, which was hold at 
JJcIplii. SoTiJc 'riicssalians in the ])av of Pliilij) 
have intriijiicd with such success, I sat he isepnoiut- 
0(1 by the oomioil to revenge the outrages oouiniitted 
on the teinple, of i)cl])hi.' J3y the first sacred vai 
ho olsiiiined a soiit in this assembly of the Ajiijdjie- 
Tvons, and this will plac<' him permanonriy at the 
Ju'ad of a eonfoderation which may no* he resisted, 
without inenrring' tlic gudt of impiety. Tiie TItelsans 
oiin no longer dispute with him the ]);tss of Tliormo- 
})yla:. 'J'Ik'v neverlliele.ss hegin to jK'notnito his 
vicM'S; and as he distrusts their intentions, lie has 
eommandi'd the states of Peioponnc'sus, which make 
a part of tlio .Vmphietyonic fiody, to assemlde in the 
month of Boodromion,* with arms and provisions 
for forty days. 

Discontent is general throughout Greece, Sparta 
oliserves a jirofouud silence. The Athenians are ua- 
d<“termined and fearful. In (me of the assemblies of 
the latter it was })roposed to consult the Pytlua. 
“ <S7/(' Phil'ipizes !" exclaimed Demosthenes and the 
proposition fell to the ground. 

In another assembly it w'as said that the priestess, 
when interrogated, had answend, that all the Athe¬ 
nians tvere of the same ojtinion (>xcept one. The, 
partisans of Philip had suggested this oracle to reii 
der Demosthenes odious to the people; hut lu 

Deaiostli. de Cor. .p. 498. ^ Id. ibid. p. 499. * Tiii- 

ir.onth began on tlie SCtli of August of the year 338 bcfoif 
( hrist. ' Demosth. de Cor. p, 499. “ jEschin. in Ctes. p. 499 

Flat, in Demosth. t. i. p,854. 
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diverted the blow, by applying it to /Eschines. 'i'o 
end these puerile debates, Pliocion said to them: “ I 
am th(> man you s('ek, for I approve of nothing fliat 
yon do.”*' 

The ‘251 h of Elaphebolion.* The danger become* 
every flay more imminent, and the fc^rs of the peo¬ 
ple inert'ase in proj)ortion. Those Athenians who 
last yt‘!!r resolved to break the treaty of peace which 
they had made with Philip, have sent ambassadors 
to him,'" to engage lum to observe this treaty, at 
least till the month Thargelion.-I- 

I'he Jirst of Muinjclihnif Other ambassadors 
have been stmt to tin' king of Macedon, for tbe same 
purpose,’ and have brought back his answer, in which 
he says that he is not ignorant that the Athenians 
have endeavoured to detach from their alliance with 
him the Thessalians, Boeotians, and Thebans. He 
is willing, however, to grant their request, and sign 
a truce; but on condition that they no longer listen 
to the pernicious counsels of their orators.' 

The \5th of Scirophorion.'^ Philip has passed 
the strait of Therinopylae, and entered Phocis. The 
neighbouring states were seized with terror; but as 
he sfflemidy declared that he only intended to attack 
tbe Locrians, they began to recover their confidence; 
when on a sudden he fell uj)on Elatea,' which is oire 

’’ Pint, ill Phoc. t. i. p. 74.5. * The 'i7th of March of the 

year i-iSS before Christ. Demosth. de Coron. p. 500. f This 
month began on the 3Dth of April, in the year 338 before Christ. 
% The 31st of March. Demosth. de Coron. p. 600. * Id. 

ibid. p. 501. |{ The 12th of June. 'Demosth. de Cor. p. 498. 
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t>r the cities lie was most careful to spare when he 
concluded the war with the Pliocians. He intcntls 
here to establish and fortify himself. Perhaps he 
has even continued his march ; in which case, if the 
Thebans, his allies, do not obstruct his progress, 
we shall see him, in two days, under the walls of 
Athens.® 

The news of the taking of Elatea arrived this 
day. The Prytanes* we»-e at supper. They imme¬ 
diately rose from table to consult on convening tlie 
assembly on the next day. Some sent for the gene¬ 
rals and the tnnnpeter rf- others ran to the forum, 
drove the traders from their stations, and set fire tt) 
their sheds.J** The city is one scene of tumult, and 
a mortal terror has seized on all minds. 

The \6th of Scirophrion. During the night the 
generals have hastened from every quarter, and the 
trumpet has sounded through all the streets.' At the 
break of day the senators assembled ■without coming 
to any determination. The people waited for them 


* Diod. Sic. lib. 16. p. 474. These were fifty senators, 

who lodged in the Prytaneum, to watcli over the important af¬ 
fairs of the state, and convene, when requisite, the general 
assembly. t Possibly (says Dr. Leland, in a note to his 
Translation of the Oration of Demosthenes on the Crown) to 
summon the assembly on this extraordinary occasion, when 
there was no leisure nor opportunity for the regular and usual 
method of convening the citizens. T. J Woltius asks, why ? 
and for what purpose 1—The answer, I apprehend, says Dr. Le¬ 
land, is obvious. To clear the place for an assembly; and in 
their confusion and impatience they took the speediest and most 
violent method. T. '' Demosth. de Coron. p. 501. Diod. Su. 
lib. 16. p. 474. ‘ Id. ibid. 
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with impatience in the forum. I’he Prytanes liavt' 
announced the intelligence they have received, \vhich 
lias been confirmed by the courier, in tiic jnesenceoi' 
the generals and orators. The herald advanced, and 
asked, in tin' usual form, if any one chose to speak. 
All wi'.s tenilying sili'nce. The herald repeated 
sevi'ral time.s the same words. The silence still con¬ 
tinued. and all ('ves v\'erf; anxiously turned towards 
Demosthenes. He, arose. “ If Piiilip," said he, 
“ had comp](rl('lv ;.;aincd over the Thebans to his in- 
tere.st, he would now he on the fronlii'r of Attica. 
His intention in seir'ug a place so near to their t('r- 
ritories was certainly only to unite the two factions 
into which they are divided in his favour, by inspir¬ 
ing his adherents with confidence, and terrifying his 
enemies. To prevent this union, it behoves us to 
forget all tlie subjects of animosity which have .so 
long existed between us and Thebes our rival; to 
show to her the danger by which she is tlireatened, 
and an army ready to march to her assistance: to 
unite, if possible, with her by an alliarK-e and oalh.s. 
which may secure the safety of the two rcpidilics and 
tliat of all Greece.” 

He afterwards jirofiosed a decree of wdich the 
following are the principal articles: “ After liaving 
implored the assistance, of the gods who are the pro- 
tc'ctors of Attica, two hundred ships shall be equipped; 
the generali shall march the troops to Elensis, and 
<leputies shall be sent to all the cities of Greece. 
They shall immediately repair to Thebes, to exhort 
the Thebans to defend their. liberty, to oflf'er them 
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itrm.s, troops, and money^ and to represent to them 
that if Athens had hitherto believed that her honour 
demanded tliat she should dispute pre-cinincnee ^vitli 
tliein, she now thinks that it would be disgraceful to 
her, to the Thebans, and to all tlie Greeks, to sub¬ 
mit to the yoke of a foreign power.” 

This decree has passed without the least opposi¬ 
tion. Fi\’e deputies havti been nominated, among 
whom are Demosthenes ;\nd the orator Hyperides. 
Diey will depart immeuialely.'^ 

The .Gur deputies found at Thebes the 

deputies of the allies of that city. The latter, after 
having lavished the greatest j)raiscs on Philip, and 
loaded the Athenians with reproaches, represented to 
the Thebans, that, in gratitude for the obligations 
they were under to the king of Macedon, they ought 
to permit him a free, passage through their stotes,‘‘‘‘ 
aud even to join him in his invasion of Attica. They 
called their attention to the alternative; that either 
the spoils of Athens must be brought to Thebes, or 
those of the Thebans be carried to Macedon.' These; 
iirgnuients and menaces were urged with much force 
liy one of the most celebrated orators cf this age. 
Python of Byzantium, who spoke in behalf of Philip;”' 
But Demosthenes replied with such superiority of 
eloquence, that the Thebans did not hesitate ty 
receive within their walls an Athenian army, con*- 
manded by Chares and Stratocles."* The project oi 

‘‘ Demosth. de Coron. page 505. Aristot, Rhet. lib. I. 

c. 23. t. ii. p. 575. ' Demosth. de Coron. page 509. Diod. 

Sic, lib. IC. page 475. " Id. ibid. * Diodorus culls hiiti 
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uniting the Athenians and Thehans is considered as 
a wondrous effort of genius, and its success as the' 
triumph of eloquence. 

The .Philip, while he waited for circum¬ 

stances to become more favourable, determined to 
carry into execution tlu’ decree of the Amphictyons, 
and attack the city of Amphissa. But to approach 
it, it was necessary to for(;e a defile defended by 
Chares and Proxenns, the former with a detachment 
of Thebans and Athenians, and the latter with a 
body of auxiliary troops which the Amphissaeans had 
taken into their pay.” After some ineflectual attempts 
Philij) contrived that a letter should fall into the 
hands of the generals, in which he had written to 
Parmenio, that the troubles which had unexpectedly 
arisen in Thrace required his presence, and obliged 
him to defer the siege of Amphissa till another op¬ 
portunity. Tliis stratagem succeeded; Chares and 
Proxenns neglected to defend the pass, on which 
the king immediately seized it, defeated the Ainjdiis- 
saeans, and made himself master of their city.’’ 


Lysicles; but ^schines (de Fals. Leg. p. 451.) and Polya!nu.s 
(Stratagem, lib. 4. ciip. 2 §2 ) call hiin Stratocles. The au¬ 
thority of /Eschinea ought to induce us to'give the preference 
r'o this reading. " iEsebin. in Ctes. p. 451. Demosth.de 
Coron. p. 509. ^ Polyaen. Strateg. lib. 4. c. 2. § 8. 
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IN THE ABCHONSHIP OF CHARONDAS* 

The 3d year of the ItOth Olympiad. 

(From tht SSth rf June ^ the year 338, to the t7th tf Ja^ <f the year 337 
b^ort Chnet) 

The .* It appears that Philip wishes 

to terminate the war: he is to send ambassadors to 
uh. The Thebans have opened a negociation, and 
are on the point of concluding a treaty with him. 
Tliey have communicated to us his proposals, and 
advised us to accept them.'' Many persons here are 
of opinion that their counsel should be followed: but 
Demosthenes, who believes he has humbled Philip, 
wishes completely to reduce and crush him. 

In the assembly of this day he openly declared 
for the continuance of the war. Phocion was of a 
contrary o])inion. “ When then,” said the orator 
Hypcrides to the -latter, “ would you advise war?”— 
" When,” replied Phocion, “ I shall see our young 
men obedient to discipline, the rich contribute fr^y, 
and our orators no longer lavish the public treasure.”’' 
One of those retainers to the law who pass their 
lives in bringing public accusations befoi-e the tri¬ 
bunals of justice, exclaimed: “ How, Phocion! now 
the Athenians have arms in their hands, dare you 
propose to them to lay them down ?”—“ Yes, I darej”* 
replied he, “ though I well know that I shall have 
authority over you during war, and be in your pow^ 
in time of peace.”'—The orator Polyeuctus next be- 

* In the beginning of July, in the year 358 before Christ. 

* .£schin. in Ctes, p. 451. ' Plut. in Phoc. t. i. p. 752. 'Id 

ibid. p. 748. 
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giin to speak. As he is extremely «^rp^ettt, and the 
weather was excessively hot, lie sweated profusely, 
and could not continue his harangue, without calling 
every moment for & glass of water. “ Athenians,’’ 
said Phocion, “ you have certainly reason to listen to 
such orators; for this man, who cannot speak four 
w»)rds to you u ithoul being in danger of suffocation, 
will no doubt perform w’onders when, loaded with 
cuirass and buckler, he shall oppose the enemy.” ‘ 
As Demosthenes insisted much on the advantage of 
removing the seat of war into Boeotia, and thus 
keej)iug it at a distance from Attica, Phocion replied: 
“ Let us not consider where w'e shall give battle, but 
where we may gain the victory.”" The advice of 
Demosthenes has prevailed, and immediately after 
the rising of the assembly, he. has set out for 
Boeotia. 

The .Demosthenes has prevailed on the The¬ 

bans and Boeotians to break off all negociation with 
Philip. Every hoj)e of peace has now vanished.* 

The .Philip has advanced at the head of 

thirty thousand foot, and at least two thousand horse,^ 
to Chaeronea in Boeotia: he is not more than seven 
hundred stadia* distant from Athens.*' 

Demosthenes is present every where, and does 
every thing. lie communicates a rapid motion to 
the assemblies of the Boeotians, and the counsels of 
their genereds,* Never has eloquence produced such 

t Plat, in Phoc. t. i, p. 746. “ Id., ibid, p 748. * Jlschin. 

in Ctes. p. 451. » Died Sic. lib. 16. p. 476. * 26J leagues. 

* Demosth. de Coron. p. 511. • jEschin. in Ctesiph. p. 452. 

Plut. in Pemosth. t. i. p. 854. 
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great effects: Ishe has excited in minds the ardour 
of enthusiasm and the thirst of combats.'’ A.t her 
commanding voice the numerous battalions of the 
Achaeans, the Corinthians, the Leucadians, and seve¬ 
ral other stated, have been seen to advance towards 
Boeotia,* on ivhich country astonished Greece has 
eagerly fixed her eyes, in anxious expectation of the 
event that is to decide her fate.'* Athens is alter¬ 
nately agitated by all the convulsions of hope and 
terror. Phocioii is calm and unmoved. I cannot be 
so, for Philotas is with the army. This, however, is 
said to be stronger than-that of Philip.' 

The battle is lost; Philotas is killed; I have no 
longer friends ; Greece is no more; I must return to 
Scythia. 

My journal here concludes: I had not power to 
continue it. It was ihy determination to depart im¬ 
mediately ; but I could not resist the intreaties of the 
sister of Philotas, and Apollodorus her husband. 
1 remained with them another year, and we wept to¬ 
gether. 

I shall now endeavour to recollect some circum- 
stanees of the battle. It was fought on the 7th of 
the month Metageitnion.*^* 

Never did the Athenians and ITiebans display 
greater courage; the former had even broken the 

*’ Theopli. ap. Plut. tom. i. p. 854. * Demosth. de Coron. 

p. 51^. Lucian, in Demosth. Encom. cap. 39 toni iii. p. 519 . 

* Plut. in Demosth. tom. i. p. 854. ''Justin lib. 9 cap 3. 

* Plut. in Camiil. tom. i. p, 138. Corsin. de Nat. Die Plat in 
Symbol. Lettr. t. vi. p. 95. * The 3d of August of the year 
338 before Christ. • 
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MdCtidoaiau phalaiix; but their geaierals neglected 
to pro6t by the advantage they, had gained. Philip, 
who perceived their error, coolly remarked that the 
Athenians knew not how to conquer, and restored 
order to his army.* He commanded ‘the right, and 
his son Alexander the left wing; and both gave the 
most signal proofs of courage. Demosthenes was 
among the first who fled.'' On the part of the Athe¬ 
nians, more than a thousand men fell by a glorious 
death, and more than two thousand were made pri¬ 
soners. The loss of the Thebans was nearly equal. 

The king at first suflered signs of an indecent 
exultation to escape him. After an entertainment, 
in which his officers and courtiers, following his ex¬ 
ample, indulged in the most intemperate revelry,^ he 
repaired to the field of battle, where he was not 
ashamed to insult the dead bodies-of those brave 
warriors whom he beheld extended at his feet, and 
began to declaim, beating time in derision, the decree 
which Demosthenes bad drawn up to arm against 
him the states of Greece.' The orator Demades, 
though a prisoner and in chains, said to him: 
" Philip, you play the part of Thersites, when it is 
in your power to act that of Agamemnon.”'” These 
words restored him to himself. He threw away the 
chaplet of flowers that had been placed on his head, 
ordered Demades to be set at liberty, and rendered 
justice to the courage of the vanquished." 

* Poljaen. Strateg. lib. 4. cap 2. " Plut. in Demosth. t. i. 

p. 855, , iDiod. Sic. lib. 16. p, 476. * Id. ibid. • Plut. 

in Denidsth. t.i. p. 855. ■"Died. Sic. lib. 16. p,477. *Plut.' 

in pelopid. t. i. p. 287. 
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He treated the city of Thebes, which had forgot¬ 
ten his favours, with more rigour. He left a.gar- 
risou in the citadel, banished some of the principal 
inhabitants, and put others to death." This example 
of severity, which he believed necessary, extinguished 
his anger, and the conqueror afterwards only exer¬ 
cised the utmost moderation. He was advised to 
secure to himself the possession of the strongest 
places .in Greece; but he declared that he would 
rather choose the durable reputation of clemency 
than the transitory splendour of dominion.^ It was 
suggested to him at least to take vengeance on the 
Athenians, who, by their obstinate resistance, had 
occasioned him so much trouble and disquietude: but 
he replied, “ The gods forbid that I, who labour only 
for glory, should destroy the theatre of that glory.”"* 
On the contrary, he permitted the Athenians to carry 
off thear dead, and set those who had been made 
prisoners at liberty; who, emboldened by his good¬ 
ness, behaved with all that indiscretion and levity^ 
with which their nation has been reproached. They 
loudly demanded that their baggage should be re¬ 
stored to them, and preferred complaints against the 
Macedonian officers. Philip granted them the foniier 
request, but c6uld not reftain from saying, with a* 
smile, “ Does it not seem as if we had only beaten 
the Athenians at the game of dice?”' 

. Some time after, and while the Athenians were 
making preparations to sustain a siege, Alexander, 

* Justio.lib.9.c. 4 . »Plut. Apophth. t. U. p. 177 . ’Id 
ibid. p. If8, ' Id. ibid, p^ 177. 
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the son of Philip, came, accompanied by Ahtipater, 
to offer them a treaty of peace and ulliance." I then 
beheld that Alexander who has since filled the earth 
with admiration and mourning. He was eighteen 
years of age, and had already signalized himself in 
several actions. At the battle of Chajronea he had 
broken and put to flight the right wing of the 
enemy’s anny. This victory added new lustre to 
the graces of his })erson. His features arc regular, 
his complexion clear and ruddy; ht' has an aquiline 
nose, large eyes, full of fire and animation, yellow 
and curling hair; his neck is long, but his head in¬ 
clines a Uttle to the left shoulder; he is of a middle 
stature: his body is well proportioned, and rendered 
strong by continual exercise." It is said that he is 
very swift of foot, and extremely attciitivi* to his 
dress.' He entered Athens on a superb horse, which 
is named Bucephalus, which no person but himself 
had been able to govern,’' and which cost thirteen 
t talents.* 

In a short time Alexander became the only sub¬ 
ject of conversation. The grief m which I was ab- 
sorbtd prevented me from observing him with atten¬ 
tion ; but I afterwards made inquiries concerning him 
of an Athenian who had long resided in, Macedonia, 
from whom I received the following information. 

•Lycurg in Leocr, p. 153. Demosth. de Coron. p. 514. 

‘ Justin, lib. 9 cap. 4. ” Arrian, de Exped. Alexandr. lib. 7. 

p. 309. I’lut in Alexanilr. to>n. i. p. 666 et 678. Id. Apophtb. 
t. ii. p. 179 Quint Curt. lib. 6, c. 6. § 29. Solin. c. 9. iBlian. 
Var. lib. 12. cap. 14 Anthojog. lib. 4. p. 314. * Ap. 

Afistoi&lhet. ad. Alex c. 1. tom. ii. p. 603. Pint, in Alex, 
p Aul Gall. lib. 5. c. 2. * 70,200 livres (2925i) 
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This prince unites with great abilities and wit an 
insatiable desire of obtaining knowledge/ €and a natn- 
1 al taste for the arts, which he protects without being 
greatly skilled in them. His conversation is ex¬ 
tremely pleasing; he displays the utmost affability 
and fidelity in the intercourse of friendship,'* and 
great elevation in his sentiments and ideas. Nature 
has implanted in him the germ, and Aristotle has 
explained to him the ormciples of evei y virtue. But 
amid such numerous advantages, he is actuated by a 
passion injurious to himself, and which may perhaps 
prove destructive to the human race—I mean the 
inordinate thirst of dominion, which is so conspi¬ 
cuous in his eyes, air, words, .md minutest actions, 
that every one who approaches him feels himself 
penetrated with respect and fear.*^ He w'ould aspire 
to be the sovereign* of the whole world,* and the 
single depositary of human knowledge.** Ambition 
and Jill those dlustrious qualities which we admire in 
Philip arc found also in his son; but with this dif¬ 
ference, that in the former they are mingled with 
qualities by which they are attempered; while in the 
latter, firmness degenerates into obstinacy, the love of 
glory into phrensy, and courage into fury; for his 
will is as inflexible as Destiny, and rises with re¬ 
doubled violence against every obstacle,' as the tor¬ 
rent impetuously rushes over the rock whiph ob¬ 
structs it in its course. 

* Isoc^. Epist. ad. Alex. t. i. p. 466. * Plat, in Alex. t. i. 

р. 677. * .^lian. Var. Hist. lib. 12. c. 14. * Pint, in Alex, 

t. i. p. 680, * Id. ibid, p, 668. Ap. Aristot. Rhet. ad Alex. 

с. 1.1. ii. p. 609. * Plut. in Alex. t. i. p. 680. 
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Philip employs diflirent nit ,nis to attain his end; 
but Alexander knows no other than his sword. Philip 
did not blush to dispute the prize at the Olympic 
games with private iudividimls; hut Alexander wished 
that kings alone might be his antagonists.' It .s«*cms 
as if a secret sentiment incessantly admonished the 
former, that he had arrived at the ( levation to which 
he had attained only by dint c»f his labours arid efl’orts; 
and the latter, that he was bom in the bosom of 
greatness.* 

Jealous of his father. It would nish to surpass 
him; and emulous of Aehil ■ ■>, he will endeavour to 
equal him. He considers Aehille.s as the greatest of 
heroes, and Homer as the first of poets,'' because he 
has immortalized Achilles. There are several fi'atures 
in which Alexander resembles the morlel he has 
chosen. He ])ossesses the sam<^ violence of disposi¬ 
tion, the same impetuosity in battle, and the same 
sensibility of soul. He once said that Achilles wa!> 
the most fortunate of mortals, because he had pos 
sessed such a friend as P .troclus, and been cclebratet 
by such a panegyrist as Homer.' 

The negociation of Alexander was not protracted. 
The Athenians accepted the proffered peace, tin* con¬ 
ditions of which were extremely mild. Philip even 

f Plut. in Alex. p. 666 Id. Apophth. t. ii. p. 179. * See 

the comparison between Philip and Alexander, in tiie ex< client 
bittory of the former of those princes, given to the piihUc in 
1740 by M Olivier of ^Marseilles (t. ii. p. 43.5.) * Plut. in 

Alex. p. 667 “ 1<I. de Fort. Alex. orat. 1.1. ii. p. 337, 331, &c' 

Dion. Chrysost. de Rcgn. Orat. p. 19. *Plut, in Alex. t. i. 
p. 672. Ciccr, pro Arch. c. 10. t. v, p, 315, 
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n'stored to them the Isle of Samos,‘‘ which he 
iiacl taken some time before. He only required that 
they should send deputies to tlie congress which im 
was about to convene at Corinth, to deliberate on 
the general interests of Greece.' 

IN THE AKCIIONSUIP OP PlIllYNICHUS, 

The 4th year of the notii Olympiad. 

(f'rvtn the i7th of Jutif of the 357, to the 7th cf .'uiy ^ ytw 356, 
i'^’ore Chritl,) 

The Lacedaimonians refused to send any deputies 
to the congress held at Corinth. Philip complained 
of their neglect with haughtiness, but only received 
the following answer: “ If you imagine yourself to 
be grown gi'eater since your victory, measure your 
shadow; you will find that it has not lengthened a 
single inch.”"’ Philij} irritated, replied: “If I enter La¬ 
conia, I will drive you all out of the country.” They 
returned him for answer the single word—“ If.”" 

But an objetl of greater importance prevented 
him from carrying his threats into execution. The 
deputies of almost all the states of Greece being 
assembled, the king first firoposed to them to termi¬ 
nate all the dissensions liy wdiich the Greeks had tM 
then been divider!, and establish a permanent coun£il 
to watch over the preservation of universal peace. 
He afterwards represented, that it was time to take 
vengeance for the injuries and insults that Grea»- 
had formerly suffered from the Persians, and to carry 

‘ Plot, in Alex. tom. i. p. 681. * Id. in Phoc. t. i. p. 748. 

“ Id. AlJOplithi Lacon. tom. ii. p. 218. “ Id. de Garrul. t. ii. 

p. 511. 
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. the war into the, dominions of the Great Km^." Both 
these propositions were received with applause; and 
Philip was unanimously chosen general of the Grecian 
army, with the most ample powers. The number of 
troops which (;uch city should furnish was fixed at 
the sao'c time; and amounted in the whole to two 
hundred tlitnisand foot,’ and fifteen thousand horse, 
tvithout including the Macedonians, or the forces ot 
the barbarous nations which had been suhjetTed by 
Philip.*’ After these resolutions had passed, the king 
.returned to Macedt)n to prepare for this glorious 
expcditioii. 

The liberty of Greece then expired.'* This coun¬ 
try, so fruitful in great men, uill long be held in 
servitude by the kings of MaCedon. At this period 
I left Athens, notwiflistanding every endeavour to 
induce me to prolong my stay -j and returned into 
Scythia, divested of those prejudices which had dis¬ 
gusted me with my country. I now reside among a 
.people who inhabit the hanks of the Borystlienes, 
where I cultivate «, small farm which once apper¬ 
tained to the sage Anacharsis my ancestor. I there 
enjoy the tranquillity of solitude; and I might add, 
all the pleasures of friendship, if the losses of the 
heart could ever be repaired. In my youth I sought 
happiness among enlightened nations; in a more 
advanced age I have found repose among a people 
who are only acquainted with the gifts and enjoy¬ 
ments of Nature. 

“ Diod. Sic. lib. 16. p. 478. ’’ Justin, lib. 9. c, 5, Oros- 

lib. 3, c. 14. ’ Oros. lib. 3. c. 13. 
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Note i.—Chap, lxxvi.—^Page 83. 

On an Inscription relative to the Festivals of Delos. 

In the year 1739, the Earl of Sandwich l)roiight from Athens to IjOIi- 
doii a marble, on which was engraven a long iiiserijjlion. It contains 
the statement of the sums that Were due to the tcmpic! of Uelos, both 
from individuals arid from entire cities. The sums which had iKieii 
paid, and those which had not, are specified. It also states the expense 
of the Theoria, or deputttion of the Athenians, viz. For the crown of 
gold presented to the god, the workmanship included, l.'ioi) drachmas 
(1360 livres—,66/. 5s.); for the tripods given to the victors, the work¬ 
manship likewise includedj 1000 drachmas (QOO livres—36/. 10,v.); for 
the architheori, a talent (6400 livres— 925l .); for the captain of the 
galley which carried the Theoria, 7000 drachmas (6300 livres— 
262/. 10s.) j for the purchase of 109 oxen for sacrifice, 8416 drachmas 
(7573 livres— 315/. 1 Is. 3t/.), &c. &c. 

This inscription, which has been elucidated by Mr. Taylor (a) and 
Father Corsini, (/;) is of the year before Christ 373 or 372, and precedes 
the time in which I suppose Anach.arsis to have travelled by only about 
ihir^-two years. 


Note 11.—Chap, lxxix.—Page u 6 . 

Whether the ancient Grak Philosophers admitted tHe Unify of God. 

The first apologists for Christianity, and several modern authors, 
after their example, have maintained that the ancient philosophers 

(a)Marmor Sandvicense, cinti Comment, et Notis Joan. Taylor. (6) Cor- 
«in. Bissert. in Append, ad Not. Grrecorum. 
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acknowledged only one God. <^ther moderns, on the eontraiy, affirm 
that the passages which favour this opinion are only to be understood 
of Namre, the soul of the world, or the sun j and place almost all these 
philosophers among the number of the Spinozists and atheists, (aa) Bnt 
some critics have at length appeared, who, after having long applied 
themselves to the study of the philosophy of the ancients, have chosen 
&e just nirdiiim between these two opinions. Among the number of 
these arc Bi ucker and Mosheitn, from whose researches 1 have derived 
considerable information. 

Several causes contribute to render this important question obscure : 
I shall proceed to point out some of them; but I must first premise that 
the inquiry principally relates to the philosophers who preceded Ari¬ 
stotle andp*lato; because it is of these only that I have spoken in my 
work. 

1. The greater part of these endeavoured to explain the formation 
and preservation of the universe by the qualities of matter alone ■, and 
this method was so general, that Anaxagoras was censured for not 
having either aKvays followed or never employed it. As, in the expla¬ 
nation of particular facts, he had recourse sometimes to natural causes, 
and sometimes to that Intelligence which, according to him, reduced 
chaos to order, Aristotle reprehends him solving difficulties by the 
machineiy of a Divinity, (i) and Plato for not having exhibited to us in 
each phenomenon the ways of the Divine \,'isdom. (c) Wejeannot 
therefore conclude from the silence of the first natural philoso[ihers 
that they did not admit a God, (d) or from some of their expressions 
that they meant to ascribe to matter all the perfections of the Divine 
Being. 

2. Of all the philosophical works which were extant in the time of 
Aristotle, we only possess a part of his writings; a part of those of 
Plato ; a small treatise, by Pythagorean Timaeus of Locris, on the soul 
of the world; and a treatise on the universe, by Ocellus of Lucania, 
another disciple of Pythagoras. As the design of Ocblliis in this tract 
was less to explain the formation of the world than to prove its eternity, 
he had not occasion to introduce the agency of a Deity. But, in one of 
his works, a fragment of which has -been preserved by Stobseus, he feid, 
that harmony preserves the world, and that God is the autitor of that 
iiarmony.(e) I wish not, however, to rest on bis authority; but 
Timsus, Plato, and Aristotle, hare expressly taught the unity of God; 
and that not in cursory digressions, but in continued works, and the 
explanation of theii systems founded on this opinion. 


(oo) Mosh^ in Cndw. c. 4. $ 26. tom. i. p. 681. (86) Aristot. Metaph. 

lib. 1. c. 4. t. p. 844. (c) Plat, in Phadon. t. i. p, 98. (4) BriiCk. t. i, 

p. 469 et llQAt. (0 Stob. Eclog. Phys. lib. 1. c. 16, p. 32. 
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The writh^ of the other philosophers are lost. We only possess'a 
few fragments of them, some of which declare expressly in favovtr of 
this doctrine j while others, though the number of these is very incon¬ 
siderable, seeiji to contradict it. Among the latter, there are somO 
which are susceptible of different explanations, and others which have 
been collected and altered by authors of a different sect; such, for in¬ 
stance, as that Velleius whom Cicero introduces in his work on the 
Nature of the Gods, and whom he charges with having more than 
once disfigured the opinions of the ancients, (y) If, from such doubtful 
testimonies, we should judge of the opinions of the ancient philosophers, 
we should be in danger of acting by them as Father Hardouin, from a 
few detached expressions peiverted from their true meaning, has by 
Descartes, Malebracche, Arnaud, and others, whom he has accused of 
atheism. 

3. The first philosophers laid it down as a principle, that nothing 
can be made out of nothing, (g) Hence they concluded either that the 
world had always existed such as it is, or that, at least, matter is 
eternal, (h) On the other hand, there existed an ancient tradition, ac¬ 
cording to which all things had been arranged in order by the Supreme 
Being, fi) Many philosophers, unwilling to give up either the principle 
or the tradition, endeavoured to reconcile them. Some, as Ari.stotle, for 
example, said, that this Being had formed the world from all eternity j-fi) 
and others, with Plato, tlat he had produced it in time, and from a 
pre.existing matter, without form, and destitute of the perfections 
which appertain only to the Supreme Being. (2) Both were so far from 
imagining that their opinion was injurious to the belief of a Deity, that 
Aristotle did not hesitate to acknowledge God as the first cause of 
motion, (.m) .and Plato to ascribe to him alone the order of the uni¬ 
verse. (n) But though the most ancient philosophers were unacquainted 
with a creation, properly so called, many learned critics are decidedly of 
opinion, that they are not to be considered as atheists, (o) 

■ i 

, (f) Sam. Parker. Disput. de Deo, disput. 1. sect. 6 p. 16. Ttcimman. Hist: 
Atheism, c. 5!2. $ 6. p. 166. Bruck. t. i. p. 736. Mosheim in Cudw. c. 1. J 7. 
not,(y) t. i. p. 16. (g) Ariatot. dc Nat. Auscult. lib. 1. cap. t. i. p. 316. 

Id. de Gcner. et Corrupt, lib. 1. c. S. t. i. p. 499. A. Id, de Xen. c. 1. tom. 1. 
p. U41. Democr. ap. Diog. Laert. lib. 9. J 44, &c. &c. (h) Moshehn. in 

Cudw. c. 1. § Sl.'t. i. p. 64. (i) De Mund. ap. Aristot. c 6. tom, i. 610. 

(k) Aristot. de Cmto. lib. Z. c, 1. t. i. p. 452. Id. Metaph lib. 14. cap. 7. t. ii. 
p. 1001, (f) Plat, in Tim. t.iii. p. SI, &c. Ciccr. de Nat, Deor. lib. 1. c. 8. 

t. u. p. 403. (m) Aristot. Hetaph. lib. 14. c. 7. t. ii. p. 1000, &c. (n)Plat. 

in Hm. Mosheim de Great, ex Nihilo, § 16, &c. ap. Cudw. tom; ii. page 310, Sec. 
(o) Cudw, c. 4. J 7. t. i. p. 276. Beaiisobr. Hist, du Munich, lib. 5. c, 5. t ii. 
p. ZS9. Bruck. Hist. Philos, tom. i. 508. Zimmerm. de Atluii'iu. Plat, in 
Ainssn. Utter, t. xii. p..38K 
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4. The ancients in general annexed a quite different idea to tlic 
rvords incorporeal, immaterial, simple, from that which they convey to 
)S. (/)) Some, it is true, appear to have conceived the Deity as a pure, 
ndivisible, and unextended substance; (y) but t>y spiritual substance 
be greater part only understood an infinitely subtle mailer, (r) This 
srrOT subsisted during a long sucression of ages, (s) and is even found in 
the writers whom the church reveres ; and, according to some, learned 
men, inav be admitted without meriting the charge of atheism. (/) 

5 . Besides the loss of the philosophical works wdiicli 1 have men¬ 
tioned alrove, we have to lament that servitude to which the ancient 
philosophers were reduced. Tlic people contemned and ridiculed their 
gods, but would admit of no change in their religious opinions. Anaxa¬ 
goras had said that the sun was only a red-hot stone, or a plate of 
burning metal. («) He deserved censure as a natural philosopher, for 
advancing so absurd an opinion ; but he was ax;cuscd of impiety. Simi¬ 
lar examples had long accustomed the philosophers to conceal their 
real sentiments; anti hence the secret doctrine which it was not per¬ 
mitted to reveal to the profane. It is very difficult, .says Plato, (.r) to 
form a just idea of the Author of the universe; and, even could we 
conceive it, we must be careful not to make it public. Hence those 
equivocal expressions which, in some measure, reconcile error and truth. 
The name of God is among the number; the aiqdlcation of which, by 
an ancient abuse, had been extended to wl^tcvcr throughout the uni¬ 
verse excites our admiration, or is excellent among men for influence or 
power. It is found in the most re,Iigions authors, sometimes tised in 
the singular, and sometimes in the plural number }(y) and, by its alter¬ 
nate appearance under each of these form,s, both the populace and the 
learned w’ere equally satisfied. M’hen, therefore, an author gives the 
name of God tii nature, to the soul of the world, or to the stars, wc 
ought to inquire in what sense he employed the word ; and whcthei , 
above all these sulpects, he did not jdace. one God tile author of all 
tilings. 

6. The remark is especially applicable to two opinions which were 
generally received among the nations of antiquity. The first of thdie 
supposed that, above the race of mortaIs,.there were genii, appointed to 

(p) Brack, t. i. p. 690. Moshcini. in Cudw. c. 4. § 24. p. 630. ' (y) Aii- 

axager. ap. Aristot. Metapli. lib. 1. c. 7. t. ii. p. 851, A; de Anini. lib. 1. c. 2. 
t. i. p. 620, D; lib. 3. c. 5. p. 652, E (r) Mosheim. in Cudw. c. 1. J 26. 
t. i. p. 47. not. (y). Id. in c. 5. § 3. t. ii. p. S60. Beausobr. Hist, du Manich. 
liv. 4. c. 1. t. i. p. 474 ; c. 2. p. 482. fs) Aloslieim. not. (1), in Cudw. c. 5. * 
sect. 3. ^ 26. I. ii. )t. 434. (t) Mosheim. in Cudw. c. 3. § 4. lorn. i. p. 136. 

Bcausobra Hist, du Mnnich. liv. 3. c. 2. t. i. p. 485. («) Plut. de Superst. 

t, p. p. 169. F. Soiioii. ap. Diog. Laiirt. lib 2. § 12. Eiiscb. Prasp. Evan.'Kb. 14. 

S iii. n. 750. (*) I’lal. in Tim. t, iij. p. 28. (y] Xen. Plat. , 
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regulate the progress of tlie universe. If this idea did not derive its 
origin from an ancient and venerable tradition, it must at l|ssst have 
taken birth in those countries in which the sovereign confided the 
government of his kingdom to the vigilance of his ministers. It appears, 
in fact, that the Greeks received it from those nations who lived under 
a monarchical government :(j) and', besides, the author of a work falsely 
attributed to .Aristotle, hut nevertheless very ancient, obscri'es, that, since 
it-is r.nsuitahle to the dignity of the king of Persia to attend to all the 
minute affairs of his governnient, an inspection so laborious is le.ss suit¬ 
able to the Supreme Heing. (a) 

The second opinion had for its object that continuity of actions and 
re-actions which are observable throughout naturf Particular souls 
were imagined to reside in the loadstone, (i) and in all bodies which 
appeared to contain a principle of motion and life; and a universal 
soul was supposed to be diffused throughout all the parts of thi.> great 
whole. This idea was not contrary to the truth; for we certainly may 
be permitted to say that God has enclosed in matter an invisible agent, 
or vital principle, which directs its oiterations. (c) But, by a consequence, 
of that abuse of which I have before spoken, the name of God was 
sometime? given to the genii, and to the soul of the world ; and hence 
the accusations brought against many philosophers and in particular 
against Plato and Pythagoras. 

As the former, as I Bave already said, employs the name of God 
sometimes in the singular, aud sometimes in the plural, (d) he has l>een 
accused of inconsistency, (e) The answer to this charge was easy. In 
his Timaeus, Plato, explaining his idea.s in a regular manner, says that 
God formed the universe ; and that he committed the government of it 
to subaltern gods, or genii, the works of his hands, the depositories of 
his pow'cr, and obedient to his commands. Here the distinction between 
the Su))reme God and the other deities is so clearly expressed, that it is 
impossible it should be mistaken ; and Plato might attribute both to 
the sovereign and his ministeis the same views, and solicit from both 
the same favours. If he sometimes gives the name of God to the world, 
the heavens, the stars the earth, &c. it is manifest that he only means 
the genii, and the souls that God has disjtersed through the different 
parts of the universe to direct its motions. I have found nothing in his 
other works which contradicts this doctrine. . 

The accusations against Pythagoras are not less heavy, and do not 
appear to he better founded. He admitted, it is said, a soul diffused 
throughout all nature, and closely united with all beings, which it 

,(*) Plat, de Ocac. Def. t. ii. p. Ala. (a) Be Mund. ap. Aristot. c. 6. t. i. 
page 611. . (6) Thales ap. Aristot. de Anim. lib. 1. cap. 3. tom i. p. 630. D. 

(e) Cud#, c. 3. $ 3. t. i. p. 99. Mosheim ibid. (</) Plat, in 'l im. tom. iii. 
p. 37. Id. deXeg. fib. 4. tom. ii. p. 716, &c. &c. (c) Cieer. de Nat. Deor, 

fib. 1. C.J 18.,t. ii. pi 406. Bayle. Contiii. dcs Pens. t. iii. j 36. 
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moves, preserves, and incessantly reproduces; the eternal principle 
from which our souls Jhave emanated, and to which he gave the name 
of God. C/'J It is added, that, since he had no other idea of the 
Divine Being, he ought to be considered as an atheist. 

Some learned critics, however, have undertaken his defence against 
this accusation ; {g) which is solely founded on a small number of pas¬ 
sages capable of a more favourable interpretation. Wh.)le volumes 
would scaro ly suffice to give even an abridgment of what has been 
written for and against this philosopher. I shall confine myself to a 
few ri flections. 

It cannot be proved that Pythagoras confounded the soul of the 
world with the Deity; but, on the contrary, every thing concurs to 
incline us to believe that he considered them as distinct. As we can 
only judge what his real sentiments were from those of his disciples, let 
us examine in what manner some of the latter have expressed them¬ 
selves in those fragments of th-ir writings that are still preserved. 

God was not satisfied with having formed all things; he still pre¬ 
serves and goterns them. (A) A general gives his orders to his army, a 
pilot to his mariners, and (.'Otl to the world, (t) He is vvith respect, to 
the universe what a king is wiili respect to his kingdom. (A) The uni¬ 
verse could not sub ist if it were not directed by harmony and provi¬ 
dence. (/) God is good, wi.se, and happy io himself. <m) He is con¬ 
sidered as the father of gods and meri, beci^isc. he difliicics his benefits 
over all his subjects, iu- is the etpiilable legislator and enlightened 
preceptor, and governs all things with unremitting vigilance. It is our 
duly to model our virtties after his, which are pure, and exempt from 
every gross afl'ection. (») 

A king who fulfils his duties is the image of God. (o) The. union 
which r igns iietween him and his subjects is the same with that which 
exists between God and the world, (p) 

Then is only one God, most exalted, most powerful, and who 
govern.! all things. There are other deities who possess different 
d^rees of (tower, and who obey his commands. They are with respect 
to him what the chorus is to Uie cory[ihseu.s, and what the soldiers are 
to the general, (f) 

(/) Cicer. dc Nat Deor. lib. 1. c. 11. t. ii. p. 40.9.. Clem. Ale*. Cohort, ad 
Gent. p. 62. Miiiur. Felix, p. 121. Cyrill. ap Brock, t. i. p. loTri. Justin. 
Martyr. Cohort, ad Gent p. 20. i gl Bi au-sobr Hist, do Maiiidi. ilv. .9. c. 2. 
t. ii. p. 172. BeiiD'snn. Histor Atiieisin c. 20. p. 1.90 vt alii !ii>. Bi-uck. t. i. 
p, 1081. (h) > lieiieid. ap. S.tob. serm. 46. p. 332. ;i) rtr :(iyt. ibid. 

stria. 1. p. 15. (k) Diotoa. ibid, serm .iG. psae 3.90. (0 Ilr.pod. ibid, 

serm. 101, p. 55,9. lie 26. (»*) Stbeaeid, ibid. p. .332. Kutjpiianl. iMd. 

p. 655;j^f^||^>thcncid. ibid. Archjt. ibid serm. l. p. 1.3, (i^ Ulatog. 

p. 330. (p) Fephant. ibid, p, 304. (j) Ooatus. ibid. 
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These fragments so expressly contradict the idea which some have 
wished to give iis of the opinioTis of Pythagoras, <hat several critics (?) 
have suggested that their authenticity is doubtful; but their opinion has 
been comhated by oilier le.irned men equally versed in criticism.(i) 
And, in tact, the doetriue contained in these fraguien's is conformable 
to that of Titn.Tcn.s, who expressly distinguishes the Supreme Being from 
the soul of the world, which he supposes to have been produced by that 
Being. Bui it has been jirelended that he had altered (lie system of his 
master.igi 'I’hus, to condenm I’ytliagoras, it shall suflice to adduce 
some passages, collected by writers who were posterior by five or six 
hundred years to that philosopher, and who possibly mistook the true 
sense of his words ; and, lo justify him, it shall no' ' sufficient to cite 
a muliiludo of aiulioi 'aies which depose in his favour, and especially 
tltat of one of his disciples wlio lived almost at the same time with him; 
and w'ho, in a woik which has been transmitted to us entire, explains 
a system connected in all its parts! 

We. may, however, after the example of several able critics, recon¬ 
cile too testimony of Timaeus with the opposite testimonies which are 
brought against him. I’jthagoras acknowledged one Supreme God, 
the author and presei-ver of the world ; a Being infinitely good and 
wise, who cxK'nds hi.s providence over all things. Tnis is attested by 
rima?us, and the other PytliiKOreans of whose works tile fragments I 
have cited above are llic rJuains. Pythagoras supposed that God 
vivifies the world by a soul so connected with matter that it cannot be 
separated from it. This soul may Ire considered as a subtle fire, as a 
pure llanie. Soms Pythagoreans gave it the name of God, because they 
liestovved that name on every thing wliich came out of the liandsof the 
Supreme Being. This, unless I am mistaken, is the only manner in 
which those passages which occasion doubts concerning the orthodoxy 
of Pythagoras can he explained. 

Lastly, It is possible that some Pythagoreans, wishing to present us 
with a sensible image of the action of God upon all nature, have 
thought that he exists itndivided in every place, and that he v^j'orms the 
universe as our soul informs our body. This is the opinion which the 
high priest of Ceres seems to attribute to them in chapter xxx. of tills 
work. 1 made use of it in that place, that I might repeat the expres¬ 
sions of the authors 1 have cited in the margin, and not decide on 
questions which it is equally difficult and useless to discuss. For, in 
fact, it is not from some equivocal expressions, and a long train of 
principles and consequences, that we must judge of the real sentiments 
of Pythagoras; but, by his practical morality, and especially by that 


(r) Conring. et lliomas. ap. Brack, t. i. p. 1040 et 110?. (j) Fabr BX! 

Crspc.t.i p. 62. (t) Bruck. t. i. p. 109.’!. 
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institution which hr founded, of the associates, in which he made it 
one of the principal duties to meditate on the Divinity ; (m) to consider 
themselves as ever in hi- presenc" ; anti to merit his favours by various 
kinds of ahsiinenre, bv leaver, nicdiiaiioii, and purity of heart. (■*) It 
must be couressi-d that t!it..e pious exercise.s are little suitable, to a so¬ 
ciety of Spiuozists. 

7 . r.et IIS now hear the author of the Thoughts tni the Comets 
“ I\'hal i" the state of the tpiestion, -when we reason philosophically 
couceriiini;, ilie uiiiiv of Cod ? it i.s to inquire whether there he an In¬ 
telligence perfectly simple, lolallv distinct from matter and the form of 
the woild, and uliieh iiroducos all things, lie who affirms this, be¬ 
lieves there is but one (>od ; but he who does not affirm il, lioev much 
soever he mav ridicule the numerous deities of |iaganisni, .uid declare 
his ahhorreiice of a multitude of gods, must in reality admit an infinity 
of gods," Bayle adds, that it would be very difficult to find, among 
the writers of antii|nlly. anv who have admitted the unity of God, 
witlionl understanding a eomponnd substance.- “Now, such a .sub¬ 
stance is only one improperly, and by an abuse of terms ; or under the 
arbitrary notion of a certain whole, or a collective being.” (y> 

If to be ranked among the number of polytheists it is suflicienl not 
to entertain just ideas concerning the nature of s]iirits ; we must, ac¬ 
cording to Bayle hini.sclf, condemn not oidy Pythagoras, Plato, Socrates, 
and all the ancients, (e) but likewise almost all those who, down to our 
times, have written on tbe-.e subjects. For let us obscn'c wdiat he says 
in bis Dictionary : (a) " Cniil the time of M. Descartes, all our doc¬ 
tors, will iber ilivincs or philosophers, had ascribed extension to spirits; 
infinite to Gotl, and finite to angels and rational souls. It is true, they 
maintain that this e.sieusion is not material, nor composed of parts ; 
and that spiriis exist entire in every part of space that they oceiqty. 
Ilcncc are tierived three kinds of local |)ie.sence ; the first that of f«Klies, 
the seeorid that of created spirits, and the thirtl that of God. ^J’he 
Cartesians have ovcrlhrovi n all these opinions: they say that spirits 
have no kind of extension, or local presence; but their doctnine has 
been rejected as absurd. We may therefore say that all our philoso¬ 
phers and ilivines will teach, conforniably to the popular idea, that the 
substance of God is extended through infinite space. But it is certain 
that this is to ruin on the one side what they have erected on the other; 
il is in fact again to attribute to God that materiality which tliey had 
denied to be consistent with his nature.” 

The (lucslijti, therefore, is not such as it has been stated by Bayle; 

( 11 ) Plat. ..1 Nuin t. i. p. 69. Clem. Alex. Stroiii. lib. p. 686 . Atir. Carni. 
(r) Iambi, c. 16. p S7 Anonym, ap. Phot. p. 1313. Btud. Sic Excerpt. I'ai. 
p. 24-5 et 346. tn) Bayle Cnntiii. de.« Pens. f. iii. ^ 66 . (») Mosheini. in 

Cudw. c. 4. § 27. not. (n), p. 684. (n) Art. Siinonide, not. E- 
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blit turns on the inquiry whelbor I’lato, and otlier philosophers 
antecedent to Plato, have acknowledged one Fir^i Being, eternal, 
infinitely intelligent, and infinitely wise and good, who has I'orin- 
cd the universe from all eternity, or in time; who preserves and 
governs it by himself or by his ministers; and who has appointed, 
in this world or in another, rewards to virtue, and punislmiems for 
guilt. These doctrines are clearly expressed in the writings of almost 
all the ancient [)liiloso|>hers. If they are accompanied by gross errors 
concerning the essence of the Deity, we reply that these authors did not 
perceive them, or at least did not believe that they destroyed the unity 
of the Supreme Being, (/>) Wcw'ill likewise atfirm, that it is not just 
to reproach writers wdio arc no more, with consi c'-iices which they 
would proliablv iiave rejected, h;id they known the danger to which 
they were exposed, (e) 'Ve likewise declare that it is not our inten¬ 
tion to maintain that the philosophers of whom we speak entertained 
etjually just ideas of the Deity with ourselves ; but only that they were 
in general as remote from atheism as from polytheism. 


Note hi. —Chap, lxxxix. —Page li4. 

On the Moral Theoltgy rrf the ancient Greek Philosophers. 

'I'tiE first writers of the church carefully collected such testimonies 
of the poets and Creclaii philosophers as were favourable to the. opinion 
of the unity of God, that of a prot idence, and other truths equally 
essential, (d) 

They believed also that they ought to compare the morality of 
Christianity with that which the ancient philosophers have taught t<i 
various nations ; and acknowledge that the latter, notwithstanding its 
imperfection, had prepared the minds of men to receive the much more 
pure precepts of the former, (e) 

In these modern times, several works have appeared, which treat 
on the religious doctrines of the jragans; {/) and some truly learned 
critics, after having investigated the subject with the most careful atten¬ 
tion, have acknowledged that, on certain points, it merits the highest 
encomiums. The following is the testimony of M. Freret with resect 

(h) Mosheim. Dissert, de Great, ap. Cudw. t. ii. p. .S15. (c)Id. inCudw. 
c. 4. t. i. p. C86. (d) Clem. Alex. Strom, lib. 5 et 6. Lactam. Diviii. instil, 

lib. 1. c. .•>. August, de Civit. Dei. lib. 8. c. 9; lib. 18. c. 47. K uisoh. IVa^par. 
Kvang. lib. 11. Miuuc. felix, &,c. &c. (f) Clem. Alex. Sti'om. lib. 1.}). 531, 

366, 376, &.C. (^■) Mourg. Plan. Tbeolog. du Pylhagor. lliomassin, Metli. 

d’enseigner les Lettres Hum. Id. Meth. d’enseiguer la Pbilosopliie. Purigny, 
Throlog. Paienu, Cudw, Syst. Inteliwt. passim. 
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to the most essential of its doctrines: “ The Egyptians and the Greeks, 
therefore, knew and adored the Supreme God, though in a manner tin¬ 
worthy of him.” (g) As to their morality, let ns hear the celebrated 
Huet bishop of Avranches: Ac miki quidm swpenumero contigit, ut cum 
fa legerem quce ad vitam recti problque instiluendam, vel a Platone, vel ah 
Aristotle, vel a Cicerone, vel ah Epicteto tradita sunt, mihi viderer ex alt- 
quibus ChristiauoruM scriptis capere normam pietatis. (Ji)* 

Authorised by such great examples, and obliged by the plan of my 
svork to give a sketch of the moral theology of the Greeks, 1 am never¬ 
theless far from supposing that it can enter into competition with that 
Uught by Christianity. Without expatiating on the excellences which 
distinguish the work of Divine Wisdom, I shall confine myself to a 
single article. The legislators of Greece were satisfied with saying. 
Honour the gods. The gospel says, Tim shall love the Lord thy God tmth 
all thy heart, and thy neighbour as thysey. (») Saint Augustin affirms 
that this law, which contains within it, and gives life to all the rest, 
was in part known to Plato, (k) But what Plato taught in this respect 
was only a consequence of his theory concerning the sovereign good ; 
and had so little influence on the morality of the Greeks, that Aristotle 
declares it would be absurd to say that we love Jupiter. (1) 

Note iv.—Chap. lxxx.-^Page i66. 

On some Citations in this Work. 

At the period which I have chosen, hymns and other poems were 
circulated in Greece, which were attributed to very ancient poets : but 
persons of learning knew so well they were not authentic, that Ari¬ 
stotle even doubted whether any such poet as Orpheus had ever ex¬ 
isted. (m) Afterwards the most celebrated names were placed at the 
head of a number of writings, the true authors of which were unknown. 
Such are some treatises found at present in the editions of the works of 
Plato or Aristotle. I have quoted them sometimes under the names of 
those great men, for brevity, and because they are inserted in their 
works. 

(g) Def. de la Chronot. p. ST'S et’380. (K) Huet. Alnetan. Qussst. Bb. t. 

p. 92. * For frequently while I have read the moral lessons inculcated in the 

works of Plato, Aristotle, Cicero, or Epictetus, I have imagined that I was read¬ 
ing the pious precepts of Christian writers, (t) Luke, chap. x. v. 2T. (k) Au¬ 
gust. de Civit. Dei, lib. 8. c. 9. (I) Aristot. Magn. Mor. jib. 3. e. 11. t. ii. 

p. ,18T. D. (m) Cicer. de Nat. Deor. lib. t, c. 38. t ii. p. 429. 
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Notiv. —Same Chap.-— Page 167. 

t hi the Number qf Theatrical Pieces extant in Greece towards the Mid^e of 
the Fourth Century before Christ. 

On the authority of Suidas, Athenxus, and other authors, whote 
testimonies have been collected by Fabricius, (n) 1 have made the 
number of these pieces amount to about three thousand. The estimates 
of the same writers, with respect to each article in particular, do net 
merit equal regard. But it must be observed, that they have cited a 
great number of dramatic authors who lived before the younger Ana- 
charsis, or in his time, without specifying the unmber of pieces they 
wrote. If there be exaggeration on one side, there is omission on the 
other; and the result cannot greatly differ from the estimate I have 
given. If, instead of confining myself to a particular period, I had fol¬ 
lowed the whole history of the Greek theatre, the number would per¬ 
haps have been tripled or quadrupled. For, in the few works which 
can be of use in the present inquiry, mention is made of about three 
hundred and fifty poets, who had written tragedies and comedies. ( 0 ) 

We only possess, entire, seven dramatic pieces of .®schylus, seven 
oj Sophocles, nineteen of ^Euripides, and eleven of Aristophanes j in 
-^be whole, forty-four. To these may be added the nineteen comedies 
of Plautus, and the six of Terence, which are copies or imitations of 
Greek comedies. 

Time has spared no branch of Grecian literature. Historical com¬ 
positions, works relative to the sciences, systems of philosophy, treatises 
on politics, morals, medicine, &c. have almost all perished. The 
writings of the Romans have experienced the same fate. Those of the 
Egyptians, the Phoenicians, and several other enlightened nations, have 
been lost in almost one general wreck. 

The copies of a work were formerly multiplied with so much la¬ 
bour, such great wealth was requisite to collect eten a small library, 
that it was with the utmost difficulty that knowledge penetrated from 
one country to another, or was even preserved in the place where it had 
originated. This consideration ought to render us very circumspect 
with regard to the knowledge which we grant or refuse to the ancients. 

The defect of the means to preserve and communicate their dis¬ 
coveries, which so often obstructed the pliilosophers of antiquity iiijheir 
researches, is no longer an impediment to the moderns. The art of 
printing, that happy offspring of chance, and the most important per¬ 
haps of all inventions, facilitates and preserves the intercourse of ideas 

(n) i’abr, Bibl. Grse, t. i. p. ?36. (») Id. ibid. I, i, p. 668 et 7S6. 
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between all ages and nations. Knowledge once acquired can now, 
never become extinct; and may perhaps be increased to a degree as 
much superior to that we at present possess, as our attainoients in 
science are superior to those of the ancients. 'I'lie influence wliieh the 
art of printing has hitherto had, and that which it may have in future 
on the minds of men, would be an excellent subject to discuss. 


Note vi. —Same Chap. 

On the Griphi and Impromptus. 

Thb word griph (yjiipof) signifies a net, and was the name given to 
certain enigmatical questions which w'ere sportively proposed during an 
entertainment, and which the guests were frequently puzzled to un¬ 
ravel. (p) Those who were unable to answer them was subjected to a 
forfeit. 

There were dlfl’ercnt kinds of griphi. Some were properly enigmas. 
Such is the following : “ I am very large at my birth, and likewise in 
old age; but very small when at maturity.” (y) A Shadow. —Such also 
is this; “ There arc two sisters who incessantly beget each other, (r) 
Day and Night-, both which words are feniaitne. in Greek. •, 

Other griphi turn on the resemblance of names; as, !br example— 
“ What is that which is at once found on the earth, in the sea, and in 
the heavens ?” (.s) The dog, the seipcnt, the bear. The names of these 
animals have been given to certain constellations. 

Others were formed by a play on letters, syllables, or words. It was 
required perhaps to recite, a verse which began with a certain letter, or 
one in which another certain letter was not found, or one which began 
and ended with certain syllables ; (t) or verses, the feet of which were 
composed of the same number of letters, or which might be transposed 
without injury to the sense or harmony. (t<) 

'ITie latter griphi, and some others which I might adduce, (x) having 
some resemblance to the French logogriphes, 1 have thought 1 might be 
allowed to give them that name in Ghap. xxv. of this work. 

The poets, and especially the writers of comedies, frequently made 
use of griphi. It appears that collections of them have been compiled } 
and it is one of these collections which I suppose Euclid to have had in 
his lihrary. 


(p) Siiid. ill rpi<p. Schol. Aiistbph. in Vesp. v. 20. (q) Tlieodcct. ap. 

Alhcn. lib. 10 . r. iji. p. 451 . F. (r) Id. ibid. (s') Id. ibid c. 20. page 
4:tC>. B; (t) Id. itiid. c. 16. p. 448. 1). (w) Tlieodcct. ap. .dthen. lib. 10 . 

c. 20 . p. 4.‘t3. D- (t) Id. ibid. 
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. 1 have said in the same place that he also had in his library certain 

nhpromptus; and have cited in the margin a passage from Athenaeus, 
who has given us six verses of Simonides, compscd extempore. Some 
may hence be inclined to inquire whether the practice which in Italy is 
called mimjmmting was known to the Greeks, who were endowed with 
an imagination at least as lively as that of the Italians, and whose lan¬ 
guage was still better adapted to poetry than the Italian. The following 
are two facts, one of which is prior by two centuries, and the other 
{xtsterior by three, to the time in which I suppose Anacharsis to have 
travelled. I. The first essays of tragedy were entirely extemjiore, and 
Aristotle gives ns to undcrsUind that they were in verse, (y) 2. Strabo 

mentions a poet of Tarsus in Cilicia, who lived in his time, and who 
could declaim in such clegan* verse on any proposed subject, that he 
seemed to he immediately inspired by Apollo. He especially succeeded 
in subjects for tragedy, (z) Strabo adds, that this talent was not un¬ 
common among the inh-ibitants of Tarsus ; (q) and hence, no doubt, is 
derived the epithet Tarsicus, which was given to certain poets who pro¬ 
duced, without premeditation, tragic scenes at the pleasure ol those by 
whom they were requested, (b) 


(y) Aristot. de Poet. c. 4. I. ii. p. 654. B. et 655. B. (») Strab. lib. 14. 
676. («) Id. ibid. p. €74. (b) Diog. Latirt. lib. 4. § 58. Meiisg. ibid. 
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COtlCKIlNXIIG 

THE FOLLOWING TABLES. 


i HAVE imagined that these Tables might be useful to those 
who should read, and also to those who should not read, the 
Travels oft ,e Younger Anacliarsis. 

The first contains the principal epochs of the Grecian 
history to the reign of Alexander. 1 have carefully examined 
them all; and though I have chosen the most able guides, I 
have not implicitly followed their opinion, but compared 
ihem with those of other chronologists. 

I have given tables of the ineasnres, weights, and money 
of Athens; because these frequently occur in iiiywork. The 
tables of the itinerary measures of the Romans were neces¬ 
sary to ascertain those of the Greeks. 

I have given no tables of the cubic measures of the an¬ 
cients, nor of the money of the different stales of Greece; 
because 1 have rarely had occasion to speak of > ^ , and 
have found only uncertainty in my inquiries conceini ; .hem. 

lu subjects of this kind we frequenily c ui only obtain, 
by our most elaborate researches, the right to confess our 
ignorance; and this I think that 1 have acquired. 



CONTENTS OF THE TABLES. 


N.B. Tliree new Tables, marked with an asterisk, have been added to the twelve 
of the former Edition, according to the wish of M. Bariheleraj, who fre¬ 
quently recommended the subject of them to the Compiler of the Table of 
Illuslrioas Men. 

I. Principal Epochs of the Grecian History from the Foundation 
of the Kingdom of Argos to the end of the Reign of Alex¬ 
ander. 

•II. Attic Months, with the names of the Festivals. 

•III. Trihunals and Magistrates of Athens. 

♦IV. Greek Colonies. 

V. Names of Persons who liave distinguished themselves in Litera¬ 
ture and the Arts, from the Arrival of the Phoenician Colony 
in f I'reece, to the establishment of the School of Alexander. 

VI. Names of illustrious Men, arranged in Alphabetical Order, 

VII. Roman Measures reduced to French (and English). 

VIII. Roman Feet reduced to French (and English) Feet. 

IX. Roman Paces reduced to French Toises (and English Yards.) 

X. Roman Miles reduced to French Poises (and English Miles, &c.) 

XI. Grecian Fe.ei reduced to French (and English) Feet. 

XII. Stadia reduced to French Toises, Roman Miles (and English 
Measures.) 

XIII. Stadia estimated in French Leagues of'eSOO Toises each. 

XIV. Athenian Money reduced to French (and English), 

XV. Grecian Weights reduced to French (and English). 


Alphabetic Table of Comparative Geography adapted to the Travels 
of Anacharsis. 



TABLE 1. 


Containing the principal Epochs of the Grecian History, from the 
Foundation of the Kingdom of Argos, to the End of the Reign 
of Alexander. 


*,* It will be proper to premise that, for the dates preceding the first of the 
Olympiads, I have almost always followed the calculations of the late M. Frerct, 
;is be has given them either in his work entitled Defense de In Chnmkgk, or in 
the. several papers of which he is the author, in the Memoirs of the Academy oj 
Belles Leitres. In the dates posterior to the first Olympiad, 1 have commonly 
followed the. Fasli Allici of Father Corsini. 

B. In this new Edition,^ several dates have been corrected, and sointt 
others addcKl, from ancient monuments, and the works of the most able chro- 
nologists, particularly that of the learned Larcber on the chronology of He¬ 
rodotus. 


COLOKY led by Inarchus to Argos 


rears 
before C, 

1970 


Phoroneus, his son 


194.5 


Deltige of Ogyges hi Boeotia . 

Colony of Cecrops to Athens. 

Colony of Cadmus to Thebes. 

Colony of Danaus to Argos. 

Deluge of Deucalion in the environs of Parnassus, or in the 
southern part of Thessaly. 

Birth of the arts in Greece. 

lleign of Perseus at Argos. 


1796 

1657 

1594 

1586. 

1580 

1547 

1458 


Foundation of Troy 


142.5 
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EPOCHS. 


Birth of Hercule*. 

Arrival of Pelops in Greece. 

Expedition of the Argonauts may be placed about the year 

Birth of Theseus. 

First war of Thebes between Eteocles and Polynices, sons of 
(Edipus.. 

War of Theseus against Creon, king of Thebes . . 

Reign of Atreus, son of Pelops, at Argos. 

Second war of Thebes, or war of the Epigoni . . . . 

Taking of Troy seventeen days before the summer solstice . 

Conquest of the Pelo|)onne8U3 by the Heraclidaa .... 

Death of Codrus, the last king of Athens; and institution 
of the per[)etual archons in that city . 

Emigration of tlie ionians into Asia Minor, where they 
founded the cities of Ephesus, Miletds, Colophon, &c. 

Homer about the year. 

Restoration of the Olympic Games by Iphitus. 

Ltgislation of Lycurgos. 

Death ofLycurgus. 

Nicandei, son of Charilaus, king of Lacedaemon ... 



1384 

1362 

1360 

1346 

131 

1314 

1310 

1307 

1270 

1190 

11.32 

iiav 

900 

884 

845 

841 

824 










EPOCHS. 


2S7 


EIGHTH CENTURY 

BEFORE CHRIST. 


(Jlymp, Yr. 
I. 


2.-3. 

6.-3. 


4. 


6 '.— 3 . 
7.—1. 
a— 2 . 

14.—1. 


18.—1. 


19—8- 


Ye<iT$ 

bef.C, 

Olympiad in which Coroebus gained the prize of the 
stadium, and which has since been made the prin¬ 
cipal aera of chronology 776 

(Eacn Olympiad contains four years; each of which, 
beginning at the new moon that folio- , j. the sum¬ 
mer solstice, corresponds to two Julian years, and 
includes the six last months of the first and the six 
first months of the following.) 

Theopompus, grandson of Charilaus, and nephew of 


Lycurgus, ascends the throne of Lacedaemon . . 770 

The people of Chalcis in Euboea send a colony to 

Naxos in Sicily 758 

Foundation of Crotton. 

Foundaiion of Syracuse by the Corinthians . . v 757 
Foundation of Sybaris. 

Charops, first decennial archon at Athens .... 754 

The people of NaJ/os in Sicily send a colony to Catana 752 

Beginning of the first Messenian war.743 

End of the first Messenian war.724 

The double course of the stadium introduced at the 
Olympic games. 

Rc-estabhshment of wrestling and the pentathlum at 

the Olympic games.708 

Phalantus^ a Lacedaemonian, conducts a colony to 

Tarentum 703 


SEVENTH CENTURY 

BEFORE CHRIST. 


24.—1. 
3. 

26.—1. 

26 .- 1 . 

28.—1. 


Creok, first annual archon at Athens. 

Beginning of the second Messenian war .... 
About the same time the poet Tyrtaeus flourished. 
Race for chariots with four horses instituted at Olym¬ 
pia towards the year. 

Institution of the Carnaean games at Sparta .... 
The second Messenian war ended by the taking of 

Eira. 

A colony of Messenians, Pylians, and Methonaians 
settle at Zancle in Sicily, which city afterwards 
takes the name of Messana. 


68 ^- 

632 


680 

676 

668 


667 








EPOCHS. 




Ohjmp. Yr. 
2 ().— 2 . 

33. —1. 

34. —1. 

35. —I. 

3. 

,37.-1. 

38. —I. 

39. — 1 . 

41. —1. 

42. —1. 


Cypsclus obtains the throne of Corinth, and reigns 30 

years. 

Byzantium founiled by the people of Megara. 

The eonibat of the pancratium instituted at the Olym¬ 
pic games ...• • • 

Terparider, yioet and musician of Lesbos, flourished . 
Birth of 'i’halcs of Miletus, founder of the Ionian 

school . 

Birth of Solon. 

Bunning and wrestling of children introduced at the 
Olympic games 

Death of Cyi'selus, tyrant of Sicyon. His son Peri- 

ander succeeds him . .. 

A rchonship and legislation of Draco at Athens . . 

Boxing between children instituted at the Olympic 

games. 

Murder of the adherents of Cylon at Athens . . . 

Alcicus and Sajipho flourished. 

Binh of the |iluiosopher Anaximander. 

Birth of Pythagoras. 

He died aged about ninety years 


Yfnrt 

hi'f.r. 

I 603 


648 

644 

640 

63s 

63- 

628 

624 

6l6 

6r.- 

611 

610 

608 


SIXTH CENTURY 

BEFORE rilRIST. 


-l4,,_o. Foundation of Massilia or Marseilles..at)!) 

4. Eclipse of the sun predicted by 'I'hales, which took 
lilaec during the battle between Cyaxares king of 
the Medes and Alyalles king of l.ydia on the 21st 
of .Inly, at a quarter past five in the morning . . 5i)7 

Epiinonides of Crete purifies the city of Athens from 
tlie pollution incurred hy the murder of the adhe¬ 
rents of Cylon. 

Solon induces the council of the Amphictyons to 
resolve to march their forces against the people of 
Cirrlia, accused of impiety towards the temple of 

Delphi. 596 

Archonsliip and legislation of Solon.594 

Arrival of the sage Anacharsis at Athens .... 592 

Pitlacus begins to reign at Mytilene.5gO 

He retiiins the sovereign j)ower during ten years. 

Taking and destruction of Cirrha. 

Competition of musicians instituted at the Pythian 

games.585 

These games were celebrated at Delphi in the spring. 
49.-4. pirst Pythiad, serving for an epoch to calculate the 
years in which the public games were celebrated 
at Delphi. 581 


46.-1. 


3. 

47—1. 

3. 


48.-4. 


















EPOCHS. 
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Oipuf. Yr. 
60.—1. 


51 .— 3 . 

3. 

4 

54—2. 
55.—1. 


3. 

4. 

.57.—3. 
58.—1. 


59 .—1. 


til.—1. 

02.-1 

4 

di'J.—2 
4 

04.-1 

3 

4 

65. -2 

66. —4 

67 . —1 

4 


68—1 
69 .—I 


Years 


First attempts in comedy by Susarion. 

Pittacus abdicates the tyranny of Mylileiie. 

Some years after I’hespis makes his first essays in 
tragedy. 

Anaximander, pliilosopher of the school of Miletus, 

becomes celebrated. 

Msop flourished. 

Solon travels into Egypt: arrives at Sardes .... 
Death of Periander, after a reign of seventy years. 

The Corinthians recover their liberty .... 
Cyrus ascends the throne. Beginning of the empire 

of the Persians. 

Pisistratus usurps tlse sovereign power at Athens. 

He is driven from that city. 

Solon dies aged eighty years. 

Birth of the poet Simonides of Ceos. 

Re-establishment of Pisistratus. 

The poet Theognis flourished 

Burning of the temple of Delphi, afterwards rebuilt 

by the Alcmeonidae. 

Battle of Tbymbra. Crmsus king of Lydia is defeated. 

Gyrus takes the city of Sardes. 

Death of'I'hales, the philosopher. 

'I'hespis represents his Alcestis, Prizes instituted for 

tragedy . {. . 

Anacreon flourished. 

Death of Cyrus. Uis son C.ambyses succeeds him . 

Death of Pisistratus, tyrant of Athens. 

His sons Hippias and Hipparchus succeed him. 

Birth of the poet .ffiischylus. 

Chocrilus, the tragic author, flourished. 

Death of Polycrates, tyrant of Samos, after a reign of 

eleven years. 

Darius, son of Hystaspes, begins his reign in Persia . 

Birth of Pindar. 

Death of Hipparchus, tyrant of Athens, killed by 

Harmodius and Arist^iton. 

Darius retakes Babylon. 

Hippias driven from Athens. 

Clisthenes, archon at Athens, increases the number 

of the tribes from four to ten. 

Tumult at Croton against the Pythagoreans, who are 
driven out of Magna Grtecia. 

Expedition of Darius against the Scythians ... 
Ionia revolts against Darius. Burning of Sardes . 


i>ef. C. 
680 


575 

574 

573 

563 

560 


559 

568 

567 

550 

548 

544 


536 

532 

539 

627 

525 

624 


522 

521 

519 

513 

612 


6 O 9 


5 o 8 

504 




















EPOCHS 




FIFTH CENTURY 

BEFORE CHRIST. 


Olymfi. f'- 

'■ 0 .— 1 . 




73.—1. 




4. 


74.-4 


7.)—1. 


2 . 


7'J.—3. 
77.—I. 


Y fart 




Race for chariots drawn by two mules introduced at 

the tJIvinpic games. 

Bi’-th of the philosopher Anaxagoras. 
iEschvhis, at the age of twenty-five years, is a com¬ 
petitor for the prize in tragedy with Pratinas and 
Choerilus. 

Birth of SophocIe,s. 

'I'he Samians seize on Zanclc in Sicily .... 
Taking and dc.struclion of Miletus by the Persians. 
Phrvniciis, the disciple of Thespis, makes it the 
subject of a tragedy. He first introduced female 

characters on the stage. 

Birth of Democritus, l ie lived ninety years. 

Biith of the hi.storian Hellanieiis, of l.esbof, 

Gelon seizes on flela. 

Battle of Marathon, gained bytMiltiades the (iih of 

Boedromion (September Kltli). 

Mihiades having been unsneeessful in the siege of 
Paris, is proseeuted, and dies in prison .... 
Chionides of Athens brings a comedy on the .stage , 
Death of Darius king of Persia. Xerxes, his son, suc¬ 
ceeds him. 

Birth of Euripides. 

Gelon makes himself master of Syracuse. 

Birtli of Herodotu.s. 

Xerxes i) is.ses the winter at Sardes . 

Xerxes crosses the Hellespont in the spring, and eon- 
tiiuies there a month. 

Battle of J'hermopyltE, the fith of Ilecatonibteon 
(August 7).—Xerxes arrives at Athens towards 

the end of that month. 

Battle, of Saiamis the 'iOth of Boedromion (October 

19). 


.'iiio 


40 (t 
4f)7 


49f) 

4,05 

491. 

4go 

'ISO 

488 

497 

■Is.., 


■181 


480 


The same day the Carthaginians are defeated at Hi- 
mcra by Gelon. 

Birth of the orator Antiphon. 

Battles of Plutsea and Mycale, the 4th of Boedromion 

(22(1 of September). 

Taking of Sestos. 

Conclusion of the History of Herodotua. 

Death of Gelon. Hiero, his brother, succeeds him . 
The Walls of Athens rebuilt 

An erui>tion of Vesuvius. 

Banishmeut of Themislodcs by the ostracism 


478 

4-4 


472 

471 
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Ohmip. Vr. I K-affl 

‘ • €• 

77 .— 1 . Victory of Cimon over the Persians near the river 

Eurymedon. .... 470 

Birth ofThucydides. 

.ffischvlus and Sophocles dispute the prize of tragedy, 

which is adjudged to the latter.4G9 

Birth of Socrates, the 6ih of Thargelion, (June 6). 

Cimon removes the bones ofTheseus to Athens. 

7&.—-1. Death of .Simonides, aged a hundred years .... 4(5j 

S. Death of Aristides . . . •.467 

4. Death of Xerxes. Artaxerxes Longimanus succeeds 

him, and reigns forty years ... ... 465 

79.—1. Earthquake in I.icodaeiuou . 46’4 

Third Messenian war. This war lasted ‘en years. 

Heraclitus of Ephesus flourished. 

4. Cimon le.ids a '.udy of Athenian troo}>s to the assist¬ 
ance of the Lacedaunonians, who, suspecting them 
of perfidy, send them back ; which becomes a 
source of misunderstanding between the two 
stales. Banishment of Cimon.461 


80.—1. Birth of Hippocrates. 

Ephialtes diminishes the authority of the Areopagus 

2. Birth of the orator I.ysias. 

Ml. —1. Death of Aischylus . . . 

The Athenians under the conduct of Tolmides, and 


460 

459 

456 



afterwards under that of Pericles, lay waste the 
coasts of Lacoilia. 

Cratinus and Plato, poets of the ancient comedy . . 455 

Ion brings his tragedies on the stage .... . 462 

Death of Pindar. 

Truce for five years between the states of Peloponnesus 
and the Athenians concluded by Cimon, who had 
been recalled from banishment, and who soon 


after led an army into Cyprus.4,')0 

Death of Themistocles, aged sixty-five years. 

Cimon obliges the king of Persia to sign a treaty with 

the Greeks dishonourable to that monarch ... 419 

Death of Cimon. 

The Huboeans and Megareans separate from the 
Athenians, who reduce them, under the conduct 

of Pericles. ... 446 

Expiration of the truce of five years between the 
Lacedaemonians and the Athenians. Another 
truce of thirty years. 

The philosophers Melissus, Protagoras, and Empi- * 
doclea, flourished. 444 


Herodotus reads his History at the Olympic games . 444 

Pericles remains without competitors. He' had taken 
part in the government lor twenty-five years' 
fore, and enjoyed an almost absolute power during 
fifteen years after. 

Euripides, aged forty-three years, gains the prize for 

tragedy for the first time. 443 

The Atlienians send a colony to Amphipolis . . . 438 


VOL. VI. 


It 
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EPOCHS. 


Ofjfmp. Yr. I 


83.-3. 


86 .— 1 . 


87 .— 1 . 


88.—I. 


3. 

4 . 


.sy-—1. 


3. 


Biuldiiig of the Propyla'a in the citadel of Athens. 
IniUKuration of the sialue of Minen'a made by Phidias, 
Death of Phidias. 

The orator Antiphon flouri.shed. 

Restoration of comedy, which had Itecn prohibited 
Uiree years before. 

Tlic war between the Corinthiatis and Corcyreans 
commences . . . .... 

Birth of 1 Socrates. 

Tiien floorished the philosoptiers Dcinocritus, Empe¬ 
docles, Hippocrates, Gori;!:'.-, nijn.iiis, Prodi(i.is, 
Zeno of Elea, .Parmenides, .'ml SoenUes, 

The 27lh of .Inne, Mcioii nh-. rved ihc summer sol¬ 
stice, and invented a in-w ' vi !e. which he mailf' 
commence at the new moon wiiieh followed the 
summer solsiice, atsd r "laesponded to the Ist of 

Hccatomba-oii i Malt ot lol}) .. 

The civil year, beiore, bi,Mii with the new moon 
which followetl the wi.'> ■ r solstice. Ji afterwards 
commenced with that w hicli ioUows the summer 
solstice, at which tiiiie also the new arclioris 
enti red on their oHitv 

BeKinniiif', ■.rihe I’. iopt, ncsi.an war, in the spring of 

the yc.ir .... .. . 

I'l.iEtii oi .Athens. 

!*',i.i|xilc heenis to write comedies. 

Biri'.i i f I’iaio, the 7th of Thargclion (.Iunc,()'j 
l.)eaih <if Peneles, lowaids the month of Uoedromio.li 
(Oetoher). 

Death of Aiiiixagonis.. . . 

The .4thentans seize on Mytilene, .and divide among 
them the lands of Lesbos ........ 

Tl'e orator (iorgias persuades the A thenians to succour 
the Lcotitiiies in Sicily, 

Eruption of iEtna. 

The Athenians purify the. isle of Delo.s. 

The Athenians take Pylos in Pelojioiincsos. 

Death of Artaxcr.Nes Eongtinanus. Xerxes II. suc¬ 
ceeds him. 

Battle of Delium between the Athenians and Boeo¬ 
tians, in which the halter gain the victory. So¬ 
crates there saves the life of young Xenophon . . 

Death ol Xerxes 11. the king of Persia. Sogdianus 
succeeds him, and reigns seven months. 

First represenUitiou of the Clouds of Aristophanes 
The temple of .luiio at Argos burnt, in the 56th year 
of the priesthood of Chrysis. 

Darius 11. surnamed Xothus, succeeds Sogdianus. 
Battle of Airiphipolis, in which Brasidas the general 
of the LaeedaimonLans, and Cleon the general of 

the Athenians, arc slain .. 

Truce for fifty years concluded between the Athenians 
: and Lucedisnionians. 


I'tfftlS 

tef. 


436 


43V 


431 

43(.l 

42(4 


428 


427 


426 

425 


424 

423 


422 
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1 

The Athenians, under various pretexts, break the 
trnce, and enter into an allianee with liic Ar'dves 

Yeart 
hef. C. 

S0.**4. 


the Eleans, and the Mantineans . . . 

421 

90 .~i. 

Re-establishment of the inhabitants of Dtdos by the 



Athenians. . 

420 

3. 

Takir.e: of Himera bv the Ctirthattinians .... 

418 

91—1. 

Alcihiades gains tlic prize at the Olympic games . . 

4Ui 


The \ih<tiiarf' reduce Melos. 



Hx])e(h!ioi« of the Athenians into Sicily .... 

415 


Tlie tiller for fifty years concludetf bei.ivecn the 

1. M'rda'iuonians .uid .Athenians, ends by an open 
topiiirr, after bavin!>: continued six ve.ars and ten 



ninalh- . . .... 

414 

4. 

Tiic 1 ..le da-monians seize on and fortify Decelia . . 

The army ol uie .Alhini.ans i.s totally defeated in 
Sieily. Nicias and Demosthenes put to death in 
tile month of Mctageitnion, which began the 16th 
of A ugust. 

Banishniem td" Hvpcrbolus. Tlie ostracism laid .aside. 

413 

92 .— 1 . 

Alcibiailcs tors dies the I.acedatmoni.ms. 

Diodes gives law.s to the Syracusan-. 

E'oiji hundred citizens placed at the head of the go¬ 
vernment toward,, the begiuoiiig ol the luoiult 
Elaphcholi rri. the first id win-b cotres|>onded to 

412 


the C7th ol I'ybriury. 


2. 

The four huiidied deposed, lour juoiiili,. ,ilu i, 

End of the History of'I'hucvilidcs. wlucii ctmdiidcs at 
the 2lsl year of tin Peloponnesian war 


93.-2. 

Deatli of Jiiiripides. 

407 

.3.! 

! 

1 

1 

1 

Dionvsius (he Elder aseends the throne of Syracuse . 
Deutu of SophiKiles, in hi-s ninety-second year. 

UattIc of .Arginusae, in which the fleet of the .Athe¬ 
nians defeats that of the Lacedatmonians. 

400 

4. 1 

j Lysainler gains a signal victory over the .\llictiians 

1 


1 near iEgos Polamos. 

I 405 


Death of Darius Nothns. Artaxerxes .Mnemon suc¬ 
ceeds him. 

Atfieus taken by the Lacedicnionians the tfl'th of 
Mimyrhion (April 1'4). 


fM-—1- 

Lysaiidcr establishes at Athens thirty magistrates, 



known by the name of the Thirty'i'yranls 

Their authority alwlished eight tnoiilhs after. 

404 

2. 

The dernocraev re esiabli.shefl at Athen.s. Archonslijp 



of Euclid. Amnesty. 

Adoption of the Ionic alphabet. 

403 


Expedition of the younger Cyrus. 
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EPOCHS 


FOURTH CENTURY 

BEFORE CHRIST. 


Objmp. Yr. 


J>«r# 

df/.r. 

i- 

Death of Socrates, towards the end of Thargelion 


(May)... 

400 

3. 

Conclusion of the History of Ctesias. 

.398 

p6.—1. 

Defeat of the Carthaginians by Oionvsins of Syra- 



case ... .. 

apti 

3. 

Conon defeats the L'^cediemonians near Cnidus . 

394 

4. 

Agesilaus, king of the Lacedtemonians; dcicais the 



Thebans at Coronca. 

Conon rebuilds the walls of the PirtBus. 

393 

97.—1- 

The Athenians, under the conduct of Thrasybiilus, 


make themselves masters of a pari of Lesbos . 

392 

5?. 

Thucydides is recalled from banisliment, and <lies 

391 

98.-2. 

Peace of Antalcidas between the Persians and Greeks 
Begiiinins of ilie History of Callislhenes. 

387 

3. 

Birth of Demosthenes ... . . 

380' 

99.-1. 

Ihrlh of Aristotle , ... 

3.S4 

100.— 1. 

Death of Philoxenus, the dithytamhie poet . . . 

380 

3. 

Peiopidas, and the other exiles from Thebes, leave 
Athens, and seize tlie citadel of Thebes which 
liad been taken by the LacedtEuionians a short 



time before . 

37H 

4. 

N.ay'al battle near Naxos, in which Chabrias, the 



Athenian general, defeats the Lacedscinonlans 

377 

101 1. 

RuVmlus of Atriens, author of several comedies . . 

370 

2. 

Tinioilieus, the Athenian general, takes Corevna, and 



defeats the. LacediEiuonians at Leucas .... 

37f. 

J. 

Artaxeixes Mnetnon, king of Persia, gives peace to 
Greece. The Lacedaemonians preserve the empire 
of the laud, and the Athenians obtain that of the 



sea V . . . 

Death of Evagoras, king of Cypnis. 

374 

4. 

Platrea destroyed by the 'I'hebans . 

Earthquakes in Peloponnesus. The cities of Helice 
and Bura destroyed. 

Appearance of a comet in the winter of 373 and 
372. 

Battle of Iteuetra the 5th of Hecatombaeon (July 18). 

373 

102.— 1. 



'The Thebans, commanded by Epaminondas, do- 



feat the Lacedaemonians under the command of 



their king Cleombrotus, who is slain . . . . . 

Foundation of the city of Megalopolis in Arcadia. 

372 

2 . 

1 Exr>edition of Epaminondas into Laconia.—Founda- 



S tion of the city of Messene ........ 

371 


IJDCath of Jason, tyrant of Pherae. 

37*/ 
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Vl^mp. Yr. 

i ' 

Years 

J 02.—4. 

1 The Athenians, under the command of Iphicratcs, 

369 


come to the assistance of the Lacedaemonians 


Apharcus, the adopted son of Isocrates, begins to 

j ■ ■ 


' write tragedies. 

1 368 

103.—1. 

Eudoxus of Cnidus flourished.. 


Death of Dionysius the Elder, king of Syracuse. His 
son, of the same name, succeeds him in the spring 
of the year. 

2. Aristotle conies to reside at Athens when eighteen 

years of age ,.367 

U»4.—1. Pelopidas attacks and defeats Alexander, the tyrant of ■ 

Hherae, and is himself slain in the battle .364 

S. Battle of Mantii.ea, and death of Epao nondas, on the 

l?tVi of tlie month Scirouhorion (die 4lh July) . 363 

Death of Agesilaus, king of Laeedaeinon. 

3. Death of Arlaxcrxes Mnemon. Ochus succeeds him 362 
Conclusion ol the History of Xenophon 

Third I'oyage of Plato into Sicily towards the licgin- 

ning of the year.. 36* 

He reiuiiined there fifteen or sixteen months. 

iOS.T—1. Philip ascends the throne of Maeedon ,.360 

Beginning of the History of Theopompus. 

3. The Social War. The islands of Chios, Rhodes, and 

Cos. and the city of Byzantium, deUi;h them-selves 
from the Athenians 35H 

4. Ex]H;(lition of Dion into Sicily. He embarks at Za- 

oynthus in ihe nionlli of August of tlie year . . 357 

Eclijise of the moon the l<)th of September, at 1 ih. 

46ni. A.M. 

J06—1. Birth of Alexander, on the 6th of Hecatouihieon 
(July 22), the day the temple of Diana was burnt 

at Ephesus.356 

Philip, his father, crowned conqueror at the Olympic 
games about the same time. 

Conclnsion of the History of Ephorus; his son Dc- 
mophilus continues it. 

2. Beginning of the third Sacred War. Taking of 

IJelphi, and pillage of its temple by the Pho- 
ciaus.355 

3. Iphicratcs and Timotheus prosecuted, .and deprived of 

the command of the army.354 

4. Death of Mausolus, king of Caria. Artemisia, his 

wife and sister, sneceeus him, and reigns two years 363 

107 . —1. Demosthenes pronounces his first harangue against ' 

Philip of Maeedon . ... 352 

4. The Olymhians, besieged by Philip, implore succour 

from the Athenians.a . . 349 

108. —1. Death of Plato ... .... . ‘yv, . , 348 

End of the third Sacred War. 

2 . Treaty of alliance and peace between Philip and the 

Athenians ... . . . 347 

The deputies of Philip take their seats ia the assembly 
of the Amphictyons. 
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EPOCHS. 


Olynip. Yr. 

i 


108.—3. 

Philip sciziJS op the rities of Phocis, dcstrovs them, 
and com))els the inhabitanta to take up their rest- 

34() 


dence in the villages.. 

109 -— 2 . 

Timolcon drives the younger O/onysius front Syra- 



cu,sc, and send.s hint to Corinth. 

343 

3. 

Birtli ol' Jipienrus oti tlie 7th of Gamelion (January 



. . , . . . 

Birtli of Menander about the same lime. 

342 

4. 

Apitearanee of a comet near the equinoctial . . . 

341 

110.—3- 

Baltic of Cbseronea the 7th of Metageitnion (August 



2). 

Death of IstHTates, aged a hundred and two years. 

338 

i 

4. 

Tinioleon dies at Syracuse. 

337 

in.—1. 

Death of Philip, king of Macedon. 

1336 


j Pillage, of Thebes. 

Passage of Alexander into Asia. 

Battle of the (Irauicus. 

336 

4. 

Battle of Issus . .'. ‘ 

333 

llg.—1. 

Taking of Tyre. 

Foundation of Alexandria. 

332 

2. 

Total eclipse of the moon the 20th of September, at. 



7h. 30m. P.M.. 

Battle of Gaugamela, or Arbelai the 26 ih of Boedro- 
mion 'October 3). 

331 

3. 

Death of Darius Crxlomannus, the. last king of Per- 



sia.. 

Conunencenient of the period of Calippns, the 2ith 
of Posideon (December 20). 

330 

11,3.—I. 

Philemon begins to produce his comedies. 



Defeat of Porus by Alexander. 

327 

114.-1. 

Death of Alexander at Babylon, aged thirty-three 
years and eight months, on the 29 th of Thar- 



gelion (June 1 ).. 

On the same day Diogenes the Cynic dies at Corinth, 
aired ninetv years. 

328 

X. 

The Litniac war; Aniipater is delealed . , . . 
Aristotle, after having taught thirteen years in the 
. Lvcacum, flies to Chaleis, and there dies. 

SS3 


End of I he lamiiac war. The Athenians receive the. 



law of the victor. 

Demoslhene.s, having taken refuge in the island of 
Calauria, is coin|)elle<l to pul himself to death on 
the Kith of Pytimpsion, which corres|ioiidetl to 
the 12 th of Noveiiilxir, according to the cycle of 
Calippns, and following the order of the Attic 
months pointed out in the following table. 

322 

















TABLE II. 


ATTIC MONTHS. 

From the time of Theodor’is Gaza, a learned Greek of Theisaloniou, 
who died at Rome in 1478, to that of Edward Corsini, the most able 
chronologist of the present age, the order of the ancient months of the 
Attic year has been continually rendered more uncertain and confused. 
Bartheleniy alone, attaching himself to no system,^ has re-established 
this order with respect to the fourth and fifth months, and assigned to 
the others their true place. Of this he has given convincing proofs fn 
his Observations on the Choiseul Marble. The perfect agreement on 
this subject, which is found between him and a Greek anonymous 
writer, appears to us at once remarkable, and a strong confirmation of 
the opinion of Bartheleniy. This Greek writer, it is true, did not live 
till the time of the taking of Gonstantinople by Mahomet II., but 
he cites more ancient authors, from whom he gives the succession of 
Attic months in the same order assigned to them by Barthclemy. The 
work of this anonymous author has remained in manuscript, and is to 
be found in the National Library. Manus. Cod. Gr. in 8vo. No. 1(530. 

It was still extremely difficult to fix the day of each festival. Apol¬ 
lonius, and several ancient grammarians, had written works on this 
subject; but they are unfortunately all lost, and we arc reduced to a 
small numlier of passages in the authors of antiquity, which are neither 
clear nor very decisive. Though Corsini has made use of them with 
much success, he was not able to determine the day of a great number 
of festivals, the names of which have come down to ns. We have gone 
further, by making use of a fragment of the Rustic Calendar, preserved 
among the Oxford Marbles, which that learned man had neglected— 
and from some new observations. 

The correspondence of the year of the Athenians with our solar year 
did'not enter into the work we proposed. We sh'all only observe, that 
this people, to make these two years correspond, employed several 
cycles. In the time of Solon there was one of four years. Cleostratiis 
and Harpalus invented others. The latter caused his Ueccackcarkris, 
or period of sixteen years, to be adopted, which preceded the Enneade- 
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cacicns, ot pcaod of nineteen years, of Melon. The latter was cor¬ 
rected by Caiippus, about the time of the death of Alexander. Tlie year 
was at fiht purely lunar, that is to say, consisted of three hundred and 
fifty-four days; afterwards it was civil and luiiar, and consisted of three 
hundred and sixty. It began, before Melon, at the winter solstice, and 
after his time at the summer solstice. In order to render more apparent 
the result of such a change, with respect to the correspondence between 
the. Attic months and ours, two Tables are added relative to it. This 
subject, no doubt, requires still more ample elucidations; but to attempt 
them would carry us too far; and wc roust refer the reader to the works 
of different chronologists—among others to that ofDodwcll Deveterilns 
Grmcmm RomarwTumquc Cydh. 

N. B .—In the following tabic the days of the sittings of the 
Areopagus are given from Julius Polhi.’c; and the festivals," the days af 
which cannot be ascert^ned, are placed at‘ the bottom of the page. 



Mr,yo; Mijvsf ftecrsrcf,. M^,y9f ir^u-eye, 

End of the Month. Middle of the Month. Beginning of the Month. 


ATTIC MONTHS. 


HECATOMB^ON. 


2?aM ot thn 
mnth. 


1 

2 

;t 

4 

6 

6 


7 

8 
9 

iJO 


FESTIVALS. 

Ncomenia, and sacrifice to Ilccate Eiseteria, sa¬ 
crifice and repast, in common, of the magis¬ 
trates and generals. 

Battle of Leuctra. 

Day dedicated to Apollo. Connideia in honour of 
the tutor of Theseus. 

Festival of Neptune and Theseus.* 


rll 

12 

13 

14 



17 

18 
19 

L20 


Cronia in liuiiour of Saturn. 

Lesser annual Panathensea in honour of Minerva, 

Metoecia, or Xyncecia, in memory of the union of 
the boroughs of Attica. 

Theoxenia in honour of foreign gods. 


r2i 

22 


1 


23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 


I 29 
L30 


s 


Sittings of the Areopagus. 


The great quinquennial Panathenaea in honour of 
Minerva. 

Androgeonia, an expiatory festival in memory of the 
death of Androgens the son of Minos. 


Hecatomb*a, in honour of Juno. 
Hajcoa, in honour of Ceres. 



M-o,' Mr/Vis Mijij; Jra/ifi't, 

End of the Month. Middle of the Month. Beginning of theMonth 


fTlC MONTHS, 


3.')0 


MET^GEITNION. 


7)«v« 

iloi.th. 


FESTIVALS. 


r 


1 

2 


Neonicnia, and sacrifice to Hecate. 
Sacrifice to the Eumenians. 


3 



Day dedicated to Apollo. 

Festival of Neptune and of Thcscut. 


rii 

12 

13 


14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

La? 


rzi 

22 

23 


24 

25 

26 

27 

28 


Ls? 


} 

5 


Sittings of the Areopagu; 


I'lETAGEiTiriA, in honour of Apollo 



Mijvsf Mijvoj txewrt;, Mjjvof I'rafiEvs, 

End of the Month. Middle of the Month. ■ Beginningof the Month. 


ATTIC MONTHS. 
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BOEDROMION. 



FESTIVALS. 

Neomenia, and sacrifice to Hecate. 


3 

4 

5 

6 
7' 
8 
9 

^10 


Victory at Platasa, and quinquennial Eleutheria. 

Victory at Marathon. • 

Festival of Apollo, and of Pan. 

Day consecrated to Theseus. 


ril 

12 

13 

14 


16 

1 (> 


17 

18 
19 

_20 


f21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 


Charisteria, or thanksgiving for the restoration of 
lil)erty by Thrasybulus. 

Cock-fighting instituted by Themistocles, in coin- 
nu-moration of the battle of Salamis. 

Agynuos, or the assembling of the initiated. 

Procession of the initiated to the sea. Victory 
of Chabrias at Naxos. 

Day of fasting. 

(icneral sacrifice. 

Lainpadophoria, or procession with torches. 

Pomp, or procession of lacchus. -Victory at ' 
Salamis. 

Solemn return of the initiated. 

Epidauria, or commemoration of the initiation 
of .Esculapius, .... 

i Plernochoae; mystical effusion of water. 

Gymnastic gauies at Eleusis. 

Battle of Gaugamela, or, as usually called, erf 
Arbela, 


Boedromia, in honour of Apollo. 


Eleus'nia, or greater mysteries, 
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PYANEPSION. 


Oniii !>* i 
Wf« f 


O 

1 .C 
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o 

? bD 

v'.S 

'S G 
^ d 

•a 

n 


r 1 : 
0 
» 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 


b QJ 
'*' rC 




H 

12 

13 

14 

15 

1C> 

17 

18 

19 

20 


JS 
*» 
*JV - 

o (4 m 

Is "C 

<1 c 
U 


21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 
2- 
2S 
29 
SO 


rjISTIVALS. 

Ncouicnia, and sacrifice to Hecate. 


Pyanepsia, in honour of Apollo and Diana. 0.schi»- 
phoria, in honour of Bacchus. 

Festival of Theseus. 


Stenia, preparation for the Thesmophoria. 


Commencement of the Thesmophori. 

•Second day of that festival, consecrated especially to 
Ceres. 

Day of fasting, observed by the women who cele¬ 
brated the festival. 

Zemia, or expiatory sacrifice offered by them. 
Diogma, or the pursuit; the last day of this fes¬ 
tival. 

^ Feriae. 


Dorpia, or the banquet, 
Anarrysis, or the sacrihee, 
Coureotis, or the shaving. 


Apaturia, in honour 
of Bacchus. 


Chalceia, or Pandemon, festival in honour of Vul- 
can, celebrated by all the smiths in Attica 



ATTIC MONTHS. 


M^MACTERTON. 



FESTIVALS. 


a 
. o 


S <u 

fs 

Irx 

*■-> o 

° Ml 

w'’c 
<, C 

■£b 


1 
2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

iio 


Neomenia, and sacrifice to Hecate, 


Day consecrated to Apollo. 
Festiv al of Theseus 


s 

-I 

fc 

e g . 
Vn o 

o 

g. «) 

5! ^ 


11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 


Proerosia, the festival of seed timie in honour of 
Ceres. 

Funeral festival, in memory of the Greeks slain .il 
the battle of Plataea. 


Maemacteria, in honour of Jupiter. 


c 

la 

4) 

®-£ 

0's 
Sk o 

'w'"® 


21 

22 

28 

24 

25 
1 26 

27 

28 

29 

30 


1 


Sittings of the Areopagus. 
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ATTIC MONTHS. 


POSIDEON. 


Oav* I*/ ! 
Mont! 


O 

•V v-( 

00 

w cu 


O so 

7 ' 

5-.S 

8 
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•£b 

9 

PQ 

! lo 

.= 

“ 1 io 

^ 1 

IS 


14 

b «. 1 

' -= 1 

1 15 

1 

' 16 

0. 

17 

1 

I 

s Lso 


rZl 


22 

C 

«•> c 

23 

VhH 

o <r5 

24 

25 

- 

j- 1 

1 26 


27 

JT'O 

28 

*3 

2!) 


.30 


FESTIVALS. 

Neomenia, and sacrifice to Hecate. 


Day consecrated to Apollo. 

I estivsil of Theseus—Poseidia, or festival of Nep¬ 
tune. 

Festival of the Winds. 


^ Sittings of the Areopagus 


) Dionysia of the Fields, or of the 
.Ascoha \ 

Iiibaccheia, y 
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GAMELION. 


DflV* of the 
M^h. 


FESTIVALS. 


c 

^ o 


8 ■“ 1 
~ o ^ 

o iC 
c 

’5L 

(U 

m 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 


Neotoenia, and sacrifice to Hecate. 


Day consecrated to Apollo. 
Festival of Theseus. 


o 


i- 


• 

u* JS 
o ^ 


11 

12 

13 

14 

15 
■ 16 

17 

18 
19 

[20 


Cittophoria, in honour of Bacchu«. 



r2i 


22 


23 

o >ei 

24 

.-S OJ 

25 

^5 I 

26 

S 0 

27 

s a 
w 

28 

29 


30 


5 


Sittings of the Areopagus. 


Gamelia, in lionour ot Juno. 
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ANTHKSTERION. 


I>Qt, ) •' / 

Af itl 


S 

, o 

Ui a; 
§-1 
.'s'S 

g 

I I 

So 


V 

pq 

.10 


fii 


I'i 

a c 

11 


11 

b c; 
x: 

i.'i 


16 

o 

K- a> 

17 

S 3 

18 

’X3 

19 


.20 


^21 


22 

o CS 

K O 

23 

gS 

24 

9* 0) . 

26 

w 

c ^ 

26 

^ O 

jp-__ 

27 

»5 tj 
< C3 

28 


20 


.30 


FBSTIVAI.S. 


Neophoria and Hydrophoria, a mournful festival in 
commemoration of the Deluge. 


Day consecrated to Apollo. 
Festival of Theseus. 


Pithocgia 

Choes 

Chytri 


Dionysia Leniea. 


Diasia, a festival celebrated without the city to 
Jupiter Meilichius. 


Sittings of the Areopagus. 


Lesser Mysteries. 



ATTIC MONTHS. 


ELAPHEBOLTON. 


Datfs of the 


c 
•\ o 

sg 

S 3 

Utfci j 

O ^ 

S' M) 
(S a 

SL 

at 

P5 


1 

2 

3 

4 
6 
6 

7 

8 
9 

10 


FESTIVALS. 
Neomenia, and sacrifice to Hecate. 


Day consecrated to Apollo. 

Festival of Theseus j and Asclepia, or festival of 
.£sculapiu8. 


« <3 
j: o 

o M 

te « 

ut XS 


>?•« 
»=• ns 


11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 


Phellos > Dicuiysia of the city. 


Pandia, festival of Jupiter. 
Cronia, in honour of Saturn. 


Va fl 

P 

®-'5 

g'S 

ga 


r21 

22 

23 

24 

25 
■ 26 

27 

28 

29 

30 


I 


Sittings of the Areopagus. 


* Elaphebolia, in honour of .Diana. 
Anacbia, festival of Castor and Pollux. 
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ATTIC MONTHS. 


MUNYCHION. 


i'tayfi I* 
^fon*h. 


FESTIVALS. 


Mi 4 ) 

° jp 

^ (5 


n 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 


Neomenia, and sacrifice to Hecate. 


Delphinia, in honour of Apollo. 
Day of the birth of that god. 
Festival of Theseus. 


o: o 
b Si 

ut JS 



rii 

12 

13 

14 




1 .^ 

16 

17 

18 
19 

L20 


Munychia, festival of Diana, in memory of the 
victory at Salamis, in Cyprus. 

Equestrian Diasia, or cavalcade in honour of Ju¬ 
piter. 


js 

Va c 





21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 
27 


28 


29 

1.30 


1 

1 


Sittings of the Areopagus. 


Heracleia, a rural festival in honour of Hercules. 



Mijms ^iivovns, Mr^vos lueffSToe, Mijvoc irccj/.svs. 

End of the Month. Middle of the Month • Beginningof theMonth. 


ATTIC MONTHS. 


35<> 


THARGELION. 



FESTIVALS. 

Neomenia, and sacrifice to Hecate. 



Festival of Neptune and of Theseus. 

Annual Delia, in honour of Apollo—Lustration of 
Athens. 


rii 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 
19 


L20 


Callynteria, a mourning festival in commemora¬ 
tion of the death of Agraulus, the daughter of 
Cecrops. 

Bendidia, in honour of Diana. 


f21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 
29 
SO 


^ Sittings of the Areopagus. 

Plynteria, a mourning festival in honour of ML 
nerva. 


OuiirauEimiAi. Delia. 




ATTIC MONTHS. 




SCIHOPHORION. 




1 

2 
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23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 


FKSTIVAI.S. 

Neomeni.i, and sacrifice to Hecate. 


Day consecrated to Apollo. 

Festival of Neptune and of Tkescu.s. 


Scirophoria, in honour of Minerva, Ceres, and Pro¬ 
serpine.—Battle of Mantinea. 

Diipoleia, or Bouphonia. Sacrifice of Oxen to J u- 
piter Polieus, or protector of the city. 


Adonia, mourning festival in commemoration of the 
death of Adonis. 

^ Sittings of the Areopagus. 

Horaia; sacrifice to the Sun and the Hours. 

Annual Heracleia, in honour of Hercules. 

Sacrifice to Jupiter Saviour. 


Arrj^Hjria 5 or H®rsephoria, in honour of Mtnerva. 
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Correspondence of. tire Attic Months with those of the Euro¬ 
pean Calendary in the first Year of the 8 Isf Olympiad, 
the 448th Year before Christ. 


Winter Monlhs. 


1st of Gamelion ' - - - - - 

jst of Anthesterion. 

1st of Elaphebolion. 

February O'. 
March 8. 
April 6. 

Spring Months. 


istof l&onychion. 

l.st of Thargelion 

1 st of Scitophorion. 

t 

May 6. 

June 4. 

July 4. 

Summer Months, 


tst of Hecatombaion ---- 

1 st of Metageitnion ----- 
istofBoedtomion . - - - - 

August 2. 
September 1. 
September 30 

Autumnal Months. 


Isl of Pyanepsion. 

isl of Maemacterion - - 

1st of Posideon - ' - 

October 30. 
November 28 
December 28. 


JV.B.—This Table shows the order of the months, according'to the 
cycle of Harpalus j imd the following according to that of Melon In 
both these periods a thirteenth month (Posideon II.) was intercalated, 
to adjust, at certain time, thg lunar, or civil and lunar, years, to the 
comse of the sun. 



ATTIC MONTHS- 




Corrfspotidence of the Attic Months vdth those of the Euro~ 
pean Calendar, in the, first Year of the Qid Olympiad, 
■ the 4)S-412 Year before Christ. 


Summer Months. 

Isi of Hecatombaeon ... 

1st of Metageitnion ... 

Ut of Boedromion ... 


July 6. 
August 4. 
September 3. 


Autumruil Months. 

Ist of Pyanepsion .... 
1st of Maeniacterion ... 
1st of Posideon - . - 


• 

October 2. 
November I. 
November 30 


TVinter Months. 

1st of Gamelion - - - 

1st of Anthesterion .... 
1st of Elaphebolion . - - 

Spring Months. 

1st of Munychion . . . . 

istof Thargelion . - - - 

1st of Scirophorion . - . - 


December 30. 
January 28. 
February 27. 


March 28. 
April 27- 
May 27. 



TABLE III. 


TRIBUNALS AND MAGISTRATES Oi ATHENS. 

In Chaj). XVI. (Vol. II. p. 244.) the tribunals and magistrates of 
Athens are treated of. It cannot be douted, that if M. Barthelemy had 
himself edited this new edition of his work, he would have added more 
circumstantial information on this subject, either in a note or a table 
constructed for that purpose. The latter we Ivavc here endeavoured 
to supply: it will be found to contain elucidations relative to several 
articles which M. Barthelemy has passed over in silence. In compiling 
it w.e have availed ourselves of every thing to be found in Harpocration, 
Julius Pollux, and the ancient printed lexicographers, as well as in 
Photius and Euderaus, whose works still remain in manuscript. Though 
the orators, historians, and other authors of antiquity, do not furnish. 
satisfactory information on this head, we have nevertheless consulted 
them with care. Among the modern writers who have treated this 
subject, Sigonius is to be preferred; but the accounts he gives are not 
always accurate, nor sufficiently complete. 



TRIBUNALS. 


r. The Ecclesia (ExxAijtriff:! or (Jeatral Assembly. 

‘2. The Senate (BsSrj) or ( otoicii of Five Hundred. 

3. The Akbopagus (A^m ■ ■aa.y- f) or trilnniid of the Hill of 

Mars. 

4. The HEtiA.sTi(; Tribunal ( HXiarixov), or Triliunal of the 

Heliustae (‘HX(a5*(a()j in two or three divisions., according 
to the causes. 


.'i. The Epipalladium (tj ITaAAaci.'r), a tribunal which 
took cognizance of wilful murder.* 

6. The Epidewhimvm (ro im At^ipnia’), which tried causes 

of involuntary bouiicido.* 

7. The Enphreattiutu (to sv ftpin-llii), or tlse Tribunal of the 

Wei), which took cogthzance of murders con)milted by 
banished persons. 

8. The Epiprytanium (rr f - r , Tlrufay £::> j ), a tribunal whiclr 

took cognizance of deaths occa.sioned by inanimate 
things, 

y. The EriTHAt.i.ATTi’.:M ^K'?riOaXaT'';.., ) a triiiun.il which tried 
persons accused of offences committed v>t tiui .soas : but its 
authority ceased the instant the aiicho wa.s cast. 


lo. The Tribunal of the Archon Eponymus, or First Archon, 
composed of that magistrate, two paredri or assessors, 
and a clerk. It took cognizance of cases relative to guar¬ 
dians and wards, and suits instituted between relations. 


* It is thus ill *he French j but it is probably a mistake; for Potter, whose 
authority on tiiis subject^is certainly very great, says the Epipalladium took cog¬ 
nisance of iimtUltaary homicide, and the Epidelpbinium of justifiable temicide. 
See Potter’s Antiqtffties of Greece, Book 1. chap. SO.—^T. 



TIUBUNALS. 


26 r. 

i I. That of tiie Kino Akciion, composed in the same manner 
jis the former: it took cog-nizaiK t of the crime of impiety, 
and mutters relative to religious worship. 

The 'J'ribuiial of the I’olbmarch, or Tliinl Archon, com¬ 
posed in like manner: it took cognizance of all affairs 
relative to foreigners and sojourners at Athens. 

13. The ThissmotheTjE j a tribunal of conamerce and general 
police, and, in the first instance, for civil itffairs. 

M.'Tlie I'iLfiVEN, including tiie clerk or register; a tribunal 
of correctional and exi’cutive police. I'hey sat at the 
Parabustun, and took cognizance of ucfts by day to the 
value of fifty drachmas, .and of all coinm.s.ted in the night, 
'i'hey likewise had charge of the prisons, and caused sen¬ 
tences of death to be executed. 


lb. The {.ATAOEMi (Kara. Aijpsi:), or Forty, elected by lot, 
{r'fi :;f^x'.vro. K'AT,f.MT',:), inagisvrates established in every 
borough r>f .atticar vviio detenained cau.ses to the value of 
ten drachmas. 

lb. The DiATETrK (Aiar-ijrai), or irhitrators. Their number 
lar'cd, and has sometimes cniounted to twelve hundred. 
Hy idccx'.c procured by Dcnir-ithetics, they were reduced 
U) i.iircc hundred. 

17 , The Nautol'k j?-: (Naufr/iiHo.^; '-oijqiosirig a tribunal by 
which merchants, foreigners, and seafaring persons, were 
tried in the first instance. These judges sat on the .‘10th 
rvf every iiionih, .:t the Pirrc.is, 
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MAGISTRATES. 


The Nine Archons. 

The Abchon EroNitMus {E7:uivvij.os, or Ap^wy). 

The King Archon (Bair;A.euj). 

The Folemarch ( noKip - apy ^ o ;). 

The Six Thesmothetae ( QBa - i ^ oie - rau ). 

[These nine magistrates, assembled at the Odeou, formed 
the Council of State.] 

The Emstates (Eirurrccr^s), or president. 

The Nine Proedri (UpoBSpo'i), or chief of tribes. 

The Frvtanes (Ilpurarsif), who, to the number of five hun- 
' dred, including the Epistates and Proedri, composed the 
senate, and presided in their turn, or prytania, in the’as- 
sembly of the people. 

I'hc Ephetje (E(perai)> fifty-one magistrates who composed 
alternately, and as occasion required, the tribunals of tjie 
Epipulladium, the Epidelphinium, the Epiphryattium, dhd 
the Epiprytaneum. 

The Nomophylacbs (NoiAo^uXwxsf), or guardians of the laws, 
who superintended tiie votes in the General Assembly. 

The NomothetjE (N^/iofleraf), magistrates more or less numer¬ 
ous, chosen from among the Heliastae, for the emendation 
of the laws, according to circumstances. 

The Twenty, established after the tyranny of fhe Thirty, to 
superintend at elections. 

The Orators (‘Pijropsf), appointed by lot, and instituted by 
Solon, to the number of ten, to defend the interests of the 
people, either in the Senate or the General Assembly. 

The Syndics (S y y l a w i), five orators chosen by the people for 
the defeuce,^^»e ancient laws, when their abrogation 
should be ^^ sed. before the tribunal, or commission of 
the Nomotl^ 
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The Peristiakchs (n*p»(mapp^ot), magistrates who purified 
the places in which assemblies were held. 

The Lexiabchs (Ar^^tap^ot ); six magistrates who, assisted by 
thirty inferior officers, took account of, and levied, fines on 
those who absented themselves from the assembly of the 
people. 

The Syngkaphs (Suy/pat^sif), thirty officers who collected the 
votes. 

The Apographs {Arnypaftis), officers who distributed the suits. 
The Grammatists (rpajanarurrai), or Scribes, two for each 
tribe. 

Thp Ephydor (E^aSsp), or officer who took tare of the Clep¬ 
sydra. 

The Ceryces (Kspuxsj), the heralds of the senate and the 
people. 

The. AsTtGRAPHs (kytiypotfHs), or correctors of accounts in the 
assembly of the people. 

The Apodect.® {AvoSsxrat), created by Clisthenes, to the num¬ 
ber of ten, who executed nearly the same functions in the 
senate. ‘ 

The Epigraphs (Erf/ypa^ei;), who registered the accounts. 

The Logist® (Aoyicrraj'), ten magistr.ates who revised the ac¬ 
counts. 

The Euthyn® (EuSuvai), twelve others, who exercising the 
same function, had likewise the right of imposing fines. 
The Masteres (MaonjpEp), or Inquisitors. 

The Zetet® (Z'ijrijraf), or Searchers. 

[These two latter magistracies appear to have had the same 
object—the inquiry after the debtors to the state. It is not 
known whether the first was annual, but the second and the 
three following were only temporary.] 

The Epistat®, or Surveyors of the Waters, (EKKrroctai ruiv 
‘TJaYcuy,) the number of whom was not determined. 

The Odopoii (OSotfoioi), or Surveyors of the Ways, 

The Teichopoii { Tsiy ^ oieoiot ), who superintended the repair or 
rebuilding of the walls. 

The Tamias, or Treasurer-General of the Administration (T*- 
fAiap Tijs Atoix.iij(rsws), chosen for five years. This office,. 
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with which Aristides and the orator Lycurgus were invested, 
and which gave great power, appears to have been only 
temporary. 

'I'iieTAMiJE, or Tamiouchi, (Ta^u-iat), that is. Treasurers, were 
taken from the ricliest class of the citizens. 

The P 0 LET.E (nwATjloii), ten magistrates wlio superintended the 
sales of estates, or other things, confiscated. 

The Demakchi (A-ijfuipxoi)> anciently called Naucrari, the 
chiefs and administrators of the deini or boroughs of the 
several tribes.* 

The Distributors of the Theoric Money (Beiuptnov), or money 
given to the people to purchase seats in the theatre. , 

The S 1 T 0 PHY 1 .ACES (Sihipv\aixe{), fifteen magistrates, of whom 
five at the ^f^iracus and ten at Athens presided over the sale 
of grain. 

The Practores (llpccKhpes), appointed to receive fines. 

'J'he Chenofhyeax (KptjM^vXa.^), an oflRcer who had the care of 
the fountains. 

The Abministrators of the Port (Ein/AXijlai iiitopiB or rtu/ 
vetupiujv), ten magistrates appointed to superintend the mili¬ 
tary armaments, and the police of the Piraeus. They had 
under their orders— 

The Apostoles (AirotrnjXefj-), or commanders of cruizers. 

The Naophyeacks (Nau^iiiXaxsf), the keepers of the vessels.f 

The Me'ihonomi (Mst^ovo|xo(), inspectors of weights and 
measures; five at the Piraeus, and five in the city. ■ 

The Agoranomi (Ayo/javaju-oi), inspectors of the markets j five 
at the Piraeus, and five in the city. 

The Syndics (SwSihoi), appointed to take account of confisca¬ 
tions at the Piraeus. 

The CEnopti (Oivoifhi), whose office it was to repress the luxury 
of the table. 

The Gyn^ecosmi (rumiKoa-fj-ot), who enforced the sumptuary 
laws relative to women. 


• The French has here Ch^s el administrateurs dei trihus; but the Phylar- 
chos was the ciiicf niagistrafe of the tribe, and the Demarches only of tlie 
particular demos, or borough, to which he belonged.—T. 

t Their eroploymeiit appears to have been to take soundings, to prevent the 
ships from bilging on shoals or rocks.— ’I'. 
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The Soi HROsisT.® {'ZwOftivifftai), appointed to take care of the 
education of .he ephebi or youths. 

The Orphanistje (Oo^avicrai or 0/!^avopvAaKrf), protectors of 
orphans. 

The Phratorf.k {Aya.taofi), who caused the names of children 
to be inscribed in the registers of their tribe; 

The Astynomi (Am'vcfioi), five in the city, and five at the 
Piraeus. They superintended the singers, stage-players, Ac.* 

The Hellenotami* (E'AXrivolxwixi), treasurers, or rather col¬ 
lectors of the taxes imposed on the Greek allies of Athens. 

The CiEROUCHi lK.\yip8xoi); who superintended the division of 
the lands in the new colonies. 

The Episcopi (E'giiniovoi)^ inspectors or {ivXxw;) guardians of 
the subjected or allied cities.. They were only temporary, 
and in this differed from the Harmosta: established by the 
Laceda;monians. 

The Pylagori t (nvMyopci), annual deputies to the Amphic- 
tyonic assemblies at Delphi and Thermopylae, 

The Sth.4Teoi (ST'isarij/o'i), or Generals; in number ten; who 
had the right, in some circumstances, of convoking the 
general assembly, 'J'hey were elected by the people, as 
were also the following officers: 

The Taxiarchi (Tajfaici^oi), or chiefs of divisions. 

The Hxpparchi ('IifTrapp^ot), two commanders of the cavalry. 

The Phylarchi ; they were ten in. number, and 

under the orders of the Hipparchi, 

• Potter says the Astynomi -were, public scavengers.—T. 
t More properly Pylegora; (noAijyocat,—T. 
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GREEK COLONIES. 

The (ireeks distinguished two kinds of colonics: one which they called 
ammoc, emigration ; and another which they termed par¬ 

tition, or distribution, by lot. The latteris not of an earlier date than 
the IVloporinesian war. Held in a dependence more or less strict, these 
eolonii's were, in fact, iiermanent garrisons in the countries of which 
I lie raoilicr city wislied to secure the subjection. The others, on the 
contrary, enjoyed complete liberty, and formed almost as many re¬ 
publics as particular cities. Three principal emigrations are enumerated: 
the iEolic, the Ionic, and the Doric. 

The first o( these emigrations commenced sixty years after the siege 
of Troy, in I lie iwciftli century before the Christian aera. About that 
lime the ilioliaus, driven from Peloponnesus, took refuge in the western 
part of the peninsula since called Asia Miiior. Four generations having 
elapsed, and the population of Greece being greatly increased, the 
Tonians passed over into the same part of Asia and settled there, under 
the conduct of Nelciis, the son of'Codrus, the last king of Athens. 

The Dorians emigrated at three different epochs. The first was one 
generation helbre the destruction of Troy. Theras then led a colony to 
the island of Callistc, which, from his name, was called Therafand 
from which emigrated those colonists who founded Cyrene in Africa. 
The second epoch is nearly the same with that of the emigration of the 
’(inians under Neleus. The Dorians settled in a country in the vicinity 
of the. latter, on the southern coast of Asia Minor. The last of these 
periods is to be jilaccd iti the eighth century before Christ. The Hip- 
poboti, the great proprietors of Chalcis, having allotted a great part of 
Euboea to pasturage, the inhabitants found themselves under the neces¬ 
sity of seeking some other land to cultivate; and, removing to the 
north-east part ■ f Greece, properly so called, there occupied the terri¬ 
tory denominated, from the name of their original country, Chalcidice. 
About the same time, the Cypsclides compelled, by their tyratmy, other 
Dorians to .leave Peloponnesus, and settle to the north-west of that 
peninsult||£i^icily and in Italy. 
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'l lieie can be no doubt that these different emigrations were not 
composed entirely of iEolians, lonians, or Dorians, but that they were 
a niBtture of them all: tlie minority, however, added to the majotity, 
formed only one single body. Besides, as they adopted the same idiom 
of their language, they were soon confounded with each other ; for all 
the Greek colonies in Sicily and Grsecia Magna in Italy using ilie Doric 
dia|ect, they were all considered as Dorians, though iEolians and 
lonians had been incorporated with them at different periods. It is to 
be observed that we here speak not only of the colonies founded before 
the time of the supposed arrival of the Younger Anacharsi.s in Greece, 
but also of those which were ectablishcd after their return into Scythia. 
Thus, Thurium having succeeded to Sybaris, we Lave only to mention 
the latter. Smyrna was at Srst peopled hy iEolians; but, as it soon 
passed into the possession of the lonians, it was proper to class it among 
the cities of the latter. It is the same with respect to Cum.-e in Italy, 
which, from a Dorian colony, soon became an iEolian town. Tlie 
colonies who peopled the greater part of the Cyclades, and some other 
islands of the .®gsean Sea, did not appertain to these great emigra¬ 
tions; they were of Ionic origin, on which account they are placed at 
the end of the Ionic emigration. The island of Crete had been inha¬ 
bited by Dorians, and that of Euboea by iEolians and Dorians, before 
the'siege of Troy; but as the particular place is not known, no mcn- 
lioijj is made of either. iEtolia, in like manner, received .^olians, 
w'ho built there Calydon and Pleuron; but, from u similar reason, 
these two cities are not noticed. These examples are sufficient to show 
the attention with which this Table has been compiled. It is found¬ 
ed on historical researches and discussions, in which the preference has 
frequently been given to the opinion of Ephorus, the historian best in¬ 
formed with respect to whatever relates to the origin of the Greek colo¬ 
nies. Of these colonies the earlier gave birth to others, some of which 
became in their turn mother-cities. There were many of these which 
eclipsed in splendor and power the cities from which they were de- 
itbended: such were Cyrene, Byzantium, See. Miletus, one of these 
ancient colonies, produced a great number; for not less than eighty 
cities are enumerated which derived from it their origin. Many of 
these were situated in Scythia, on the Cimmeri.an Bosphorus; others^at 
the extremity of the Ponlus Euxinus, in Egypt, Sec. Phocaea had the 
honour of laying the foundations of Massilia, now Marseilles, which 
extended its establishments as far as the Pillars of Hercules. 

Though Eusebius represents some of the mother colonies, or second¬ 
ary metropolises, as mistresses of the sea at certain periods, none of them 
equalled in that respect the Phoenicians ; the reason of which is evident, 
and merits to bd assigned. The latter guided the course of thi-ir ships 
hy the constellation Cynosura (the Little Bear), on account of its great 
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proximity to the pole, and because it is always visible ; the Greeks, ou 
the contrary, sailed by obscrvin3 the Helice (the Great Bear), which 
has not the same advantages. Perhaps the ancient Marscillcsc adopted 
the Pltcenician method ; at least Pythcas, ihe.ir countryman, ajtpears to 
ilave made ttse of it in his long voyages. 

It was wished to arrange this List in the form of a genealogical tree ; 
hot the gaps would have been Itxi frotjueni .arid loo eonsiderablo for such 
a pl.an. 'i'he geographical order has been hdlowed ;ts far as it was prac- 
licahle. The mother colonies are distinguished by'the letter a.j those 
ivhich lonnded a great number of others by the two letters a. b. ; and 
the voimgt r colonies, or the third in chronological order, which have 
also founded others, have the letter T. prefixed to them in this Table. 


fi:OLIC EMIGRATION. 


In Asia Minor. 


Ja- 

/Itgat. 

A. 

Larissa. 


I’emnos. 

A.TT. 

Cyme. 

A, 

Pitanc. 


Cilia. 

A' 

Notium. 

A* 

-A'.giroCssa. 

A. 

Ncoritichos. 

A- 

My rma. 

A. 

Gry Ilium. 

rMit' 


Lesbos. 


tMeth ymna. 

} Arisba. 

■ \ Antissa. 

/ Eressus. 

\ Pyrrha. 

Tenedos isle. 

Pordosclene, in one of the 
Hecatonessi islands. 
Lyrnessns. • 

Adramyl urn. 

Thebe. 


Antandros. 

Assus. 

HamaxitUh. 

Neandrca. 

Elaea. 

Atarnea. 

Andera. 

Chrysa. 

Perganrum the ancient 
Teuthrania. 

Cebrene. 

Gargara 

Sigeum. 

Celajntc. 

%llium. 

Carana. 

Cisthene. 

Astyfa. 

Perperene. 

Magnesia on the Mwander. 
Sida in Pamphylia. 

Abydos. 


lu Thrace. 


Ainps. I Sestos. 

Alop«;onnesns. ' 
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[)i hall/. 


Spiaa at Uie mouth of the Po. 
a.Ti, Cuiiiiu, in the country of the 
t)|>ici. 


Parthanope, in the same couri- 

try- 

Pitliecusa, an island. 


IONIC EMIGRATION. 


In Asia Minor. 


. Miletus. 

Myus. 

Pricnc. 

Ephesus. 

•• Colophon. 
Lebedos. 

Tcos. 

a. Clazomenaf island. 
Erj’thra-. 
bmyrna. 

Phoctea. 

.Samos island. 
Chios island. 

Mycale. 

Tralles. 

Casyste. 

Neapolis. 

Phypela. 

Panormus. 

Posideum. 


Athymbra. 

llydrela 

C’osemia. 

Orthosia. 

Piula. 

Mastaura. 

Acharaca. 

Thcssaloci’. 

P'-Joj)ia. 

O ascyliurii 

Andicalc. 

Termetis. 

Samorna. 

Parlhcnium. 

llonrcsia. 

Ptelca. 

Heracha in Caria. 

Myrlca in Bilhynia. 

Cms in Mysia. 

Poiichna on Mount Ida, in 
I’roas. 


In Chalcidice.' 

Sane. | Stagiru. 

Acanthei I 


In Thrace. 


Amphi polls. 
Argilus. 
Oesyma. 
Gapselus. 


Eteus. 

Abdera. 

Perinthus. 


h.rt. Thasos. 
Imbros. 

VOL. VI. 


Islands of the JEgean Sea. 


Lemnos. 

Samothrace. 

T 
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Cyclades Islands. 


('.eos. 

Teinis. 

Cythnos. 

Syro.s. 

Scriphos. 

Delos. 

Siphno.s. 

Mycone. 

Ciniole. 

ss.T.. P.aros. 

los. 

Naxos. 

Andros. 

Amorgos 

Gyatus. 



Pharos, an island of Illyria. 
Ammon, in Libya. 


COLONIES OF MILETUS. 


T. Cyzicuni, an island of the Propontis. 
Art.ace, in that island. 

Proeonnesus, an island in the .same sea. 
Milclopniis, in Alysia. 


On the Coast and tn the Emirnns qfthe Hdlespont. 


Priapns. 

Ciilrmia.. 

Parium. 

Passus. 

Lampsacus 


Gergctha. 

Arisba. 

I .imnac. 
Percote. 


Zeleia, at the foot of Mount Ida. 
Scepsis, on that mountain. 


Near Miletus. 


Heraclea, or Latinos. 

Latmos. 


Isles Sporades. 




Leros. 
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On the Coasts of the Ponius JEuxinus. 


T. Heraclea. 
Cliersonesus. 
Tium. 

T. Sinope. 
Cotyorus. 


Sesamus. 

Cromna. 

Amisus. 

Cerasus. 

Trapezus. 


Phasis. 


hi Cotckis. 

I Dioscorias. 


Antliia. 
Anchialus. 
T. Am)lIoni3. 
Thynias- 
Phiiiopolis. 


Odessus. 

Cruni, or Dionysiopolis. 
Calatis. 

Toini. 


hi Thrace. 

Andriaea. 
Crithoii. 
Pactyes. 
Cartlia. 
Deultuni. 

In Self thill. 

Istropolis. 

Tyras. 

T Olbia, or Borj 


In thi Cliersonesus lourica. 

Tlieodosia. j T. Panticapseum. 

Nympha;a. j Myrmeeioii. 


On the Cimmerian Bosphor us. 

Phanagoria. . | Ceplii. 

Hermonassa. I 


Tana'is, in Sarmatia. 

Salamis, in Cyprus. 

Naucratis, in Egypt. 

Cheinis-Paralia, or the Walls of the Milesians, in Egypt. 
Ainpe, on the Tigris, 

Clauda, on the Euphrates. 


COLONIES OF PHOC^A. 


Moucecia. 
Nica:a. 
Anti|H)lis. 
Lerina island. 
Hiera. 

Olbia. 


hi Gaul. 

Tauroentuni. 

Citharista. 

T. Massilia, or Marseille's 
Rhodaiiusia. 

Agatho. : 
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Rhodes. 

Kinporium. 

Hcmeroscopiuui 


Hi'raclea. 

Ma’iioba. 


/« Italy. 

Hyct<, or Elea, in Lucania, | Alalia, in Cyrnus or Corsica. 
l-ii 2 ;a.ria, in Gra'cia Magna. 


DORIC EMIGRATION. 

FIRST EPOCH. 


hlandi of Asia. 


Thera. 

1 Anaphe ■ 


In LyVut. 

Cyrenc. 

Naustathnius, 

Apollonia. 

Zephyrium. 

Barce. 

The Hespe.ridcs. 

Theuchira. 



SECOND EPOCH. 
In Asia Minor. 


Ilidicariiassus. 

Cnidus. 

Eiudiis. 

1 a) ysus. 

Caniirus. 

Cos, one of the Sporadcs 
islands. 


} 


In ihe Isle of 
Rhode.?. 


! Pedasiis. 

Myndus. 

Triopium. ■ 

Mylasa. 

Synagela. 

Limyra. 

Tennessus, in Pipidia. 
Heraclea. 


Asjtcndus, in Painphylia. 
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In Cilicia. . 


r Tarsus. 
Lymessus 
Mallus. 


Anchiale. 

Soli. 


Sporades Isles. 

Patmos. I Nisyras. 

Calymna. | 


Caryanda, an island of Caria. 

Carpatiius, an island in the sea of that name. 


THIRD EPOCH. 


iEnium. 
Pytliia. 


In Macedonia 


Melhonc 

Thcnna. 


,•/« Chalcidice. 


Potidaea. 
A *. Mendc. 
Scione. 
Pallene. 
/Kga:. 
Aiinytis.- 
A.». OlyntVius. 
Toroue. 
Sermills. 


A. Chalcis. 
Spiirtolus. 
Olophyxus. 
Cleonae. 
Thyssus. 
Apollonia. 
Dium. 
Acroathos. 
Echymnia. 


Eion. 

Muronea. 


In Thrace. 

I Selymbria. 
A.ir. Byzantium. 


Mesembria, near Mount Hsemus. 
Naulochus, in Scythia. 


In Bythyrtia. 

Chalccdon | Aataciun. 
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■i«/« of Ihn JSgcan Sea. 

Scyros. I Sciathus. 

Peparethus. | Astypal®:i. 


A 71 . Js-sa. 

Tragurium. 


J.<i/es of lUyricum. 

I Corcyra Nigra, or the 
black. 


In lllynaim. 


T. Epidamnus. 
Apollonia. 
Lissus. 


Acrolissiis. 

Oriciiiii. 


Ambracia, in the. country of the Molossi. 

In Acainania. 


Anactoriuui. Argos-Antphiiochiiun-. » 

Molycria. 


hies in the Ionian Sea. 


(iorcyra. 
(’.cphallenia. 
1 lliaca. 
Leucadia. 


Zacynthus. 

The Echinades. 
Cythera, 


Melos, one of the Cyclades. 


A- Zancle. 

A. Catana. 

A. Lcontiuni. 
a.tt. Syracuse. 
A- Gela. 

A IT. Naxos. 

A. Megara. 

A- Thapsus. 
A. Hiniera. 


Acra’. 

Taiiromeniuin. 

Motya. 

Camarina. 


In Sicily. 

Hybla. 

Agrigentum. 

Camicus. 

Selinus. 

Lilybaenm. 

Eryx. 

Segesta. 

Panormus. 

Soloeis. 

Callipolis. 

Eubrea. 

Tyndaris. 

Myla?. 

Enria. 
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.Solian, or Lipari Islands. 

I Strongyle. 
Hiera. 

Grcccia, or Greece qf Italy. 
I Terina. 


T. Lipara. 
Didyem. 

In Magna 

a- Tarentuni. 

^.JT. ^'baris. 

.i- Croton. 

a.it. Locri Epizephyrii. 

a. Rhegiuin. 

Metaponlum. 

Heraclea. 

Caulonia. 


Petelia. 

Medma. 

Hipponlum. 

Pandosia. 

Consentia. 

Mysiia. 

Temesa. 


Posidonia, or PtEstum, 
Lucania. 

Ancona, in Piccnuin. 


In Italy. 

Hydruntum, in the country 
of the lapyges. 

Laos, in the country of the 
Brutii. 



TABLE V. 


Containing the Names of Persons who have distinguished them- 
selves in Literature and the Arts, from the Arrival of the 
Pheenician Colony in Greece, to the establishment of the School 
of Alexandria. 


The object of the. following Tabic is ifi exhibit, in acoin|)cn<lious man¬ 
ner, the successive progress of knowledge among the (irecks. In it rve 
shall see that the number of men of literature and arli.sls, tvhitth was 
eery liinitetl in tlie earliest ages, increased prodigiously in the sixth cen¬ 
tury before C'hrist, and continued to increase during the fifth, and in the 
fourth, in which the reign of Alexander ended. \A'e may hence infer 
that the sixth century before Cihrist was the sera of the first (and perhaps 
the greate,st) revolution that has taken place in the minds of nun. 

It will also show what cities have produced the greatest number of 
men of genius, and the branches of literature that have been cultivated 
with most success in each age. 

'I'his I'able may serve as an introduction to the history of the arts and 
sciences of. tire Greeks; 1 am indebted for it to the friendship of the 
Baron de bainte-Crolx, of the Academy of Belles lu'ltres. His exten¬ 
sive learning must leave no doubt of the aeeuraey with which he has 
conducted his researches; and we may judge of the diflieidtv of his un¬ 
dertaking from the remarks wliich he has communicated to me, and 
which I here subjoin. 

“ In const meting this Table, I have neglected no means of ascertain¬ 
ing with exactness the country and profession of tlie persons whose 
names it contains ; 1 have had recourse to the original sources, and con¬ 
sidered and compiired different testimonies, without iinplieilly following 
either Idiiiy, with respect 10 artists, or Diogenes Laertius, with regard 
to philosophers. 

“ I hav e determined the age in which these men livetl by express au¬ 
thorities : or, when I have wanted these, by the analogy of facts, or 
calculating the genemtions; and rarely have uiy conjectures been nu- 
supporled hy pfoofs; 

“ The #jre first ages are very jbarren, and present great nneertainty. 
I have ex#^^ from them all imaginary and iabulotis personages. 
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ILLUSTRIOUS MEN. 

“ I have given the name of oacirgreal man in the age in whicli he 
flourished. Thus Socrates is i)laced in the fifth century i)cfore Ciirist, 
though he was put to death in the beginning of the fourth ; which may 
also show that 1 have not meant to place a great distance between two 
persons, though I have given liicir names in difi'erenl ages. 

“ I have fretpiemly placed a whole generation between the master and 
the ditteiple. StunetiiiH's also 1 have given tlie name of the latter imme¬ 
diately after that f)f the former, as in the case of Chersiphron, and Alc- 
Uige.nes his son, beoanse they jointly aiiyie.Tinlcnded tlie hutlding of the 
famous temple of Ephesus, &c. &c. 

“ To exhibit the reigning taste in each age, and the progress of every 
science and art, I liave soiiieliine; mentioned persote who were not of 
equal celehiity ; but the uni( i ui all these names was necessary. Thus 
by casting our iryes over the idurth century, we may .judge of tlie kind 
of passion which the fireeks h:id conceived foi philosophy, when we 
ob-serve s»> great a uuiulici of the disciples of Siaratca or Plato in imme¬ 
diate succession. 

“ When a science or art has a]>|)e,ired to rnc nc.glecicd in any age, I 
have songlit out even the most incoiisidcrahle person by whom it has 
been cultivated. 

•' When a man of genins is mentioned who had opened to liimself a 
nevV tract in any art or scwltce, 1 have siieeified it by a distinct name, 
as painting in one eolour, the middle i-omedy, &c. wliieh liad for their 
inventors (deophantns, Sotadcs, &; ; but afterwards 1 have not repeated 
the s|)icdie distinction 1 have termed lierophilus. Physician-anato¬ 
mist, heeansi he. lirsi seriously applied himself to anatomy; and I have 
styled Phiiinus an F.mjiirical Physieian, and pirasistratus a Dogmatical 
Physirian, hecau.se the former gave oceasion to the empirical and the 
latter to the dogmatical sect, &c. 

“ 1 have always given the art or science, in which each great man 
was most eminent. All the philosoplicrs, and especially those of the 
'school of Pvlliagoras, embraced the whole circle of th'; learning of their 
time. 1 have, however, noticed such as liavc obtained reputation in 
any particular science or art. If they have excelled in several, I have 
named lliat whicli they have more csi>eeially eiiliivated. W'iih respect 
to such men as Thales, Pythagoras, &c. such a distinction appeared to 
me useless ; only to name ihcni was suflieient, * 

“ P. S.—In order to ascend to the true source of the know ledge of 
the Greeks, and to follow with more precision the progress they uiatle in 
science, we have set out in the new edition of this Table from the arri¬ 
val of Cadmus, the eondnetor of the iduenician colony into (ireeci-, and 
we have addeel two centuries to the twelve of the former edition. In 
1 ike manner, we have judged it adviscahle not.to coBclude it precisely at 
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till time of Alexander, but to rontiniie it for several years into the fol¬ 
lowing century (the third before Christ), in order to connect the last 
link of the chain of illustrious men with the establishment of the school 
of Alexandria, one of the most memorable I'liochs in the history of the 
human mind. We have not, however, procccited far beyond that a'ra, 
since Theocritus, the last in our 'lable, was born about the end of the. 
reign of .Alexander. Nothing has, at the same time, been omit¬ 
ted to render this list complete and correct; and it h.as been ren¬ 
dered more interesting, by pointing out, by a particular mark—1st. 
tlui.ic celebrated men who have rendered themselves illustrious by their 
di.scovcries ; 'id, those of whom we possess the entire works ; 3d, those 
of whose writings time has only preserved ' 0 :ne fragments of a certain 
extent; 4th, those of whose works only a few p;issages remain, but such 
as are capable of conveying to us some idea of their merit. The first of 
these are. denoted by the letter K ; the second by 11 ; the third by M ; 
and the fourth by O. La.stly, bv an A ."ire indicated the writers who 
having had new ideas, have likewise left us considerable works. It is 
aLso to be observed, that no mark is affixed to those authors to whom 
certain works have been faksely attributed ; of which number, among 
others, are Phocybdes, Cebes, Demetrius of Phaleruin, &c. 

“ A mark will be sometimes found affixwl to the names of authors 
who are not commonly supposed to have left any writings ; but we are 
persuaded of the coiitrary, as, iti particular, with respect to Lysis, who 
appears to us to have been the author of the Golden Verses falsely attri¬ 
buted to Pythagoras ; as also with re.spect to Speusippus, who was that 
of the Definitions printed at the end of the works of Plato. 

“ It is necessary to explain some terms which it was requisite, to make 
use of in this Table. By Cyc/ir, arc to be understood those aneieui wri¬ 
ters who put in verse the history of the heroic ages ; by Tt'klicn. those, 
whose whose poems had for their subjects the initiations aitd mysterious 
divinities ; by S/eiedics, certain Pythagoreans driven from their .school, 
and whose names were, in consequence, inscribed on a pillar, ln.stead 
of the term sculptor that of statuary has been made use of, because the lat¬ 
ter comprehends founders, and other artists employed in making .stalucx. 
It wa.s not, however, possible to give the names of all the statuaries men¬ 
tioned by Pausanias, without their occupying too considerable a space : 
it was sufficient to give such a number of the most celebrated as might 
shew the progress of the art in different ages. 

, “ Ii may not be improper here to add that this Table is the most 

copious of the kind which has yet been published. It contains nearly 
eight hundred and eighty names, while that of Blair, the, latest of any 
others, contains only a hundred and twenty in the same space, of time. * 
It is here worthy observation, that nearly one third of these eight hun¬ 
dred and etfSity names have their place in the fourth century beforr 
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Christ, which is that in which the human mind made the greatest j)m- 
grcss, and in which is found an astonishing assemblage of men of genius, 
celebrated artists, and illustrious writers in every department of literature 
and science. 

“ Yet would this ratalogiie have been much more extensive, had it 
been possible to insert the names of many persons of whom the precis* 
lime, or even the century in which they live*!, is absolutely unknown 
The ancients w'ere frequently extremely negligent in this particular. 
Without dwelling on the proofs of this assertion.which Pliny', cspeci- 
eially, furnishes, a long list might be adduced of fragments of the Pytha¬ 
goreans, Theagis, Metopus, Diotogenes, &c. wliieli Stohseus has preser¬ 
ved. These philosophers must h.ive live*!, at the earli''U, about the end 
of the fifth century befr re Christ, and, at the latest, in ibe fourth, before 
the 4th year of the lO.'ld Olympiad (365 yi'ars belf)re Christ), the tiim* 
when their school terminated. .But there is not the least indication re¬ 
maining from which it is possible to dcuerinine with exactness, or even 
with any probable presumption, the age in wliich they should he 
placed." 
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FIFTEENTH, 

FOURTEENTH, THIRTEENTH, TWELFTH, 
AND EL!'VENTH, CENTURIES 

BEFORE CHRIST. 


K Cadmus oi'Pliwnicia. Author of tin- lli 'U-nic’ Alphabet. 

K. Amphion ofThebes, Poet and Musician, Inventor of the Lyre. 

Hyatrnis b{ Phrygia. Inventor of tin- flute. 

K. Erichthonius of Atlicns, InsltlKUir of tlie Icstivals of Minerva. 

(ii Imis, of Mount Ida in Crete, i 
Daiiinaneus, of the. .same country, >Metailurgists. 

Aemon, of the .same country, ,1 
F.umiclcus of Cyprus, Cyclic Poet. 

K. Orpheus of Thrace, Teletie Poet, Musician, Author of a Thcogoriy 
Tbynioelus of Phrygia, Poet anti Mtisieian. 

Mu.saeus I, of Thrace, I'p t ,■ u . 

I , > leU.tic Poets. 

Tuniolpus, of tlie. same country, } 

K. Triiilolenius, of lileusis, (irst l,egislator of Attica. 

Melanipijs, of Argos, Telelic Poet. 

1-Navigators, 

•1 iphys of Hoeotia, J ” 

Chiron of'riiessaly, Asirononier, Physiewn, and Mnsicitin. 
Palainedes, Poet and Mnsiciaii, Regulator of the alphabet, 
Corinnus, his disciple. Poet and Musician. 

Philanuiion of Thrace, Telelic Poet. 

Pamphus of Athens, Poet, Writer of Hymns. 

Titnis of Thebes, Telctic Poet, Writer of Hymns. 

'rhamyris of Thrace, Telelic Poet, Musician, and Inventor of the 
Dorian mode, 

Agan.cdcs of Thebes. I Architects. 

T rophonius hi.s hrotrier, J 
Tircsias of Bmotia, Poet and Diviner. 

Daphne, his daughter. Poetess, and Divineress. 

Lycaou of .Vrcadia, Institutor of CTmiiic games. 

Oler> of l.yi-ia, Poet, Writer of Hymns. 

Da'dalas oi'Athens, Architect, Mechanic, and Navigator. 

Eudoeus, Ills pupil. 

Rhadamaftthus. } 

Acasius of Thessaly, Institutor of funeral games. 

Marsyas of Phrygia, Musician, Inveritor of the Phrygian mode 
Olympus, his pupil. Poet and Musician. 

>pf Thebes, Institutor of athletic games. 

Athens, Legislator of his country. 
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K. .Escnlapius of Epidaurus, Physician. ; 

Sisyphus of Cos, Poet. 

Dpes of Phrygia, I 
Diclys or C. rio.ssu.-i, J - 
Aiitorncnes of Myeen.T, Poet, 

JXirnoflocus ot torcyra, his disciple. 

I’heinonoe, Divinercss and Iriventress of the hexameter verse. 
Herophila of Piirvgia, called Ike Sybil, Poetess and Divineress 
Maiirius, 

Maehaon, J 

Phemius of Itliaca, Musician. 

Oxylus of Elis, Legislator of the Dorians of Peloponnesus. 
Daphnis of Sicilv, first Bucolic Poet. 

Nicomachus, .soi't of ISlachaon. 1 pj 
v.rorgasu3, lus brother, J 

Orcebantius of'Praj^en, Cvclie Poet. 


TENTH CENTURY 

BEFOKK CHRIST, 

K. ARDALUS of Trav/.eu, Poet and Musician. 

•iriiales of Oort) na, irr (^a-te. Legislator, Lyric Poet, and Musician. 
Xenodamus of ('ylhera, poet and Musician. 

Oiioniacritus of Cr ete Legislator. 

Musaeus 11. Writer of Hymns. 

Mclc-saoder of Mileitts, Oyclic Poet, 

K. Dainastu? of Piryilrnca, Ihveiitor of the bireme. 

Aristeas of Proeonnesus, Cyclic Poet. 

Pytherts of TrQi/,cn, Diviner and Poet 
Hyagrus, Cyclic Poet. 

Pronapides'of .Athens, Poet and Grammarian. 

Crtophylus of Samos, Cyclic Poet. 


NINTH .CENTURY 

BEFORE CHRIST. 

A. Hom«r of Chios, Epic Poet. 

Phidon of Argos, Legislator, and Inventor of weights and measures. 
Eumclus of Corinth, Cyclic Poet, Author of the Titannmachia. 
Aminocles of. Corinth, Inventor of the trireme. 

II. Hesiod of Cumae, jEolia, Didactic and Epic Poet 

Arctinus of Miletus, Cyclic Poet, Author of a poem on the taking 
of Troy, and of the JEthiopeis. 

Stasinus of Cyprus, Cyclic Poet. 

Lycurgus of Sparta, Legislator of his country. 
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K. Cleophaiitus of Ck»ifinth, Painter in one colour. 

Channadas, 

Dinias, 

Hygiemon 

K. Eumarus of Athens, 

Diexogencs, Cyclic Poef, Author of the Ct/Jiriacs. 

Polyiiinestes of Colophon, I’oct and Alusician. 

Augias of 'I'ra-zcn, Cyclic Poet, Author of the poem entitled t/u 
Ucturm. 

Pi ixliciis of Pliocaea, Cyclic Poet, Author of the Mini/ns. 

K. Giiiadas of Laconia, Architect, Statuary, ami Poet. 

Mmsion ofPl)oca;a, Legislator ofliis country. 


i 


Painters. 


EIGHTH CENTURY 

liEl’OKK CHBlsr. 


fpHiTtts of Elis, Legislator of liis country. Restorer of the 01ynipi< 
games. 

O. Callinus of Ephesus, Elegiac Poet. 

K. Cimon of Cleome, Painter. 

Cresj)hontes, Legislator of the Messeniaiis. 

K. Bularchus'of Lydia, Painter in different c,/lours. 

K. Zaleucus of Locris, Legislator of the Locrians in Italy. 

Cinoethon of .Sparta, Cyclic Pod. 

Philolaus of (/Orinth, Legislator of Thebes. 

M. Archiloclms of Paros, Lyric and Satiric Pod. 

Aristoclcs of Cydonia, iti Elis, Painter. 

Aiitimaclins ofTeos, Lyric Pod. 

Xenocritus of Locris, Poet and Musician. 

Charondas of Calana, Legislator of the Chalcidians in Sicily 
pisander of Camirus, Cyclic Poet, Author of the Hcradcis. 
Periclitus of Lesbos, Musician 
Eupalinus of Megara, Architect. 

K. Chrysothemis of Crete, Poet and Musician. 


SEVENTH CENTURY , 

BEFORE CHRIST. 

a 

O. Lesches of Mytilene, Cyclic Poet, Author of the Little Iliad. 

Nympha'us of Cydonia, T 
K. Terpauder of Lesbos, >Poets arul Musicians. 

Cleonas ofTegea, J 
K. Dibutades of Corinth, Sculptor in Plastice. 
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Cepion, Musician. 

Stesichorus the Elder, of Hiincra, Poet and Musician. 

Helianax., his brother. Legislator. 

K. Rhsecus of .Samos, Fomidcr and Architect. 

Arioi) of .Metlivn.na, poet and Musician. 

Theodoras of S.mios, Founder, Architect, and Engraver 
Draco of Athens, Legislator 
O. Alcarus of Mytilene, iVIililary and S.atiric Poet. 

M. Sappho of .\Jytilenc, ) 

O. Erinna of Lesbos, >Erotic Poetesses. 

Damophilo. J 

Gorgus ol Corinth, Legislator of Ambracia. 

O Ibycus of Khegiuin, Lyric Poet. 

Epimenidcs of Crete, Phiksopher, Diviner, Cyclic Poet rmi 
Musician. 

Phocylides of Miletus, Gnr.oclogic Poet. 

K. Euchyr of Corinth, Statuary. 


SIXTH CENTURY 


BEFORE CIIRISl . 


K. •CaUKIu's of Miletl^^,‘■l‘S^torian, and first Writer in Prose. 

Acitsilaus of Argos, Historian. 

K. Thales of Miletus, Philosopher, Head of the Ionic Sect. 

Glaucus of Chios, Worker in Iron. 

Periander of Corinth, one of the seven sages. Legislator. 

Bias of Pricne, one of tlic seven sages. Poet and Legislator. 

Chilo of Sparta, one of the seven sages, 

Cleohulus of Lindus, one of the seven .sages, Legislator. 

Pittacus of Mytilene, one of the seven sages. Legislator. 

Myson of Laconia, one of the seven sages. 

Lysinus of Sicily, Lyric Poet. 

M. Solon of Alhciis, one of the seven sages. Legislator and Elegiac Poet. 
Dropides, his brother. Poet. 

Melas of Chios, Statuary. 

Chersias of Orehoincnus, Poet. 

Pisistratus of Athens, 1 o • 

Hipparchus, his son.of Homer. 

K. JEsop of Cotis, in Phrygia, Fabulist. 

Archetimus of Syracuse, Philosopher and Historian. 

O. Mimnermus of Colophon, Elegiac Poet. 

Androdantas of Rhegium, legislator of the Clialcidians, in Thrace. 
Sacadas of Argos, Elegiac Poet and Musician. 

Micciadcs of Chios, Statuary. 

Polyzclus of Messene, Historian. 

Antistatas, Architect. 

H. Onomacritus of Athens, Poet, Writer of Hymns. 

CalloBschros, X 
Antimachidcs, >Architects. 

Porinus, J 
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Statnarifs. 


K. 

K. 


Daedalus, of Sicyon,, 

K. Dipoenus of Crete, his pupil, 

Scyllis of Crete* his other pupil, 

Dontas of Sparta, 

Lieymnius of Chios, Lyric Poet, 

Clisthcnes of Athens, Leuilslator of his country. 

Perillns of A/jrigenniiii, f ounder 
Archciims of Chios, Sialuary. 

Lasus of Hennionc., Diihyraiiibic Poet, first Writer on Music. 

Stisarion oi Icaria, in Attica, 1 ,, ir* 

^ 5- Uunoons. 

Uolon, his I'ountryman, J 

M. Simonides of C<-os, Poet and Grammarian. 

11, Theojrnis of Menara, (inomologic Poet. 

Hipi lonax of F.pliesus, Satiric Poet. 

Spiiitliaros of Corinth, Architect. 

K. Anaximander of Miletus, Pliilosoplier and Legislator. 

K. Xenoiilianes of Colophon, Philoso|iher and Legislator. 

Antioehus of Syracuse, his son. Historian. 

Pliocus of Samos, Astronomer. . 

K. Anaximenes of Miletus, Philosopher and Astronomer. 

Matrieelas of Methvmna, A.sjronomer. 

K. Thesjils of Athens, Tragic Poet. 

K. Cleostratus of Tenedos, Astronomer, Author of the Octoeteric Cycle. 
Bupalos of (diios, 'j 

Athciiis, liis eonnlryman, 

Clearclnis of Rheginin, 

Thcocle.s, 

Doryclidas, i 

Medon of Sparta, ^Statuaries. 

fccta'us, , 

Angelion. 

Mcna'chtiuis of Naupaetus, 

Soidas, his eoiintrynian, 

Gallon of .'Kgina, . 

Dameas of Croton, J 


Melanippides of Melos, 1 )iihyran>lnc Poet. 

Damocedes of Croton, Physician. 

Euganion of Cyrene, Cyclic I’oet, Author of the Tehgonin 
Mcinnon, Areliiteel. 

Phryniehus of Athens, Tragic Poet. 

O, Bacehylides of Ceos, Lyric and Dilhyramhic T’oet. 

II. Anacreon of Tens, Lyric and Erotic Poet, 

Choerihis of Athens, Tragic Poet. 

K. Phcrccydes of Scyros, Philosopher and Astronomer. 

Damophon of Messenia, "1 
Pythailorns of'I’hebes, ^Statuaries. 

Laphaes of Me.ssenia. ) 

Mnesiphihis of Phrear, in Attica, tjrator. 

K. Pyliiagoras of Samos, Philosopher and Legislator. 

O. Theano of Crete, his wife. Lyric Poetess, and Female Philosopher, 
O. Heraclitus of Ephesus, Philosopher. 

K. Parmeixidcs of Elea, in Italy, Pliilosopher. 

Aristseus of Crot(||jB, Philosopher and Mathematician. 

Arignota of ^mos. Female Pythagorean Philosopher. 
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' J- Philosophe 


Damo, daughter of Pythagoras, Female Philosopher. 

Cnoethus of Chios, Rhapsodist, aud I'iditor of Homer at Syracuse, 
lelauges, >oii and successor of l^yihagoras. 

Arimm-stes, son of Pythagoras,' 

Mnosarchns, his other son, 

Cleoholina I'Lindus, poetess. 

(>. Hellanicns of Lesbos, - 

Damastiis ofSigcinti, f u- . • 

Xeno,nodes of Clttos, J-Histonans. 

Xanthiis of Lydia, r 
K. Xeniades of Ciirnnh, Pneumatic Philosopher 

K. llippodions of Clialcis, Poet and Musician, Inslituior of coii:- 
ijetitions in niusir. 

K. Melissus of Samos, Philosopher, 

Bothrys of Messarta, Poet. 

-H. Pigres of Halicarnassus, .'.tuhor of the Batradu’^r.w.Ti'i-M. hi'-. 


FIFTH CENTUKV 


BF.FOKK CHRISl, 


A. .ff.scKsrLc.s of Tragic Poet. 

A'gSHl'afcu.s, Scenif AfcliMcct. 

Pratinas of Philos, Tr.agic Poet. 

Myrtis of ni hedon. Lyric Poetc.«5. 

H. Ocellus of l.ucania, Pythagorean Philosopher. 

K- Alcniaeon of Croton, I'hilosopher and Physician. 

O. Bronitnus of -Vlciaponium, I’yihagorean Philo-opher 
O. Hecatseus of Miletus, 1 • 

Theagenes of Rhcginm, / 

Scyllias of .Scione, Iliver 
lb Corinna of Tanagra, Lyric Poetess. 

Onatas of fEgina, 

Calliteles, his pupil, / 

GJaucias of ACgina, > Statuaries, 

Ht^esias of Athei 
Ageladas of Argot 

Euphorion of Athens, son of ®schylus, I -r ■ , 

Philocics of the same city, his other son, / ragic e 
Tinwgoras of Chalcis, Victor at the first competition in Painting it 

Panaenus of Athens, his rival, Painter. 

O. Panyasis of Halicarnassus, Epic aud Gnomologie Po ‘t. 

Pindar of Thebes, Lyric poet. 

Callias of Athens, Comic Poet. 

Xenodemus, Pantomimic Dancer. 

Eugeon of Samos, 


Deiochus of Proconnesus, 
Eudemus of Paros, 
Democles of Phigalea, 
Melesagoras of Chalcedon, 

VOL. VI. 




> Historians. 
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of Athens, Comic Pod. 

K. Harpalus, AstrononiW . Anthor of the UecczcJecaetd ic Cycle. 

Callistratus of Samos, Uegiilator of tfie Ionic Aiphabd. 

O. Ariptuon of Sicyon, Lyric Pod. 

K. Qinipodes of Chios, Philosopher, Matheiiialiciari, Astrononiefl, and 
Inventor of tlie Zodiac. 

Phaeax of '\nrigcnim)i. Architect. 

Dioiiv.siiis of Milelos, 1 . 

i \ ui I .1 . > Historians. 

(). Plieivcuics ol Ldos, j 

K . Jlicdas of Syracuse, Asitonomcr, first author of the present sytte.in 
of the world. 

Stoiiiius, \ 

Aml^lgorasoffEgina, [^‘“tuarics. 

ftiiiion, his countryman, I 
Arcliias of (.airiiith. Architect, 

So|>lir<)u of Syracuse, Comic Pod and Writer of Mimi. 

K. Leucippus of Abdcra, Philosopher, Astronomer, and Naluraiiil 
Diogenc:. of ApoUonia, Philosoptier, Orator, and Njturali't 
II. Scylax of Caryanda, Navigator and Geographer. 

Ilippasu.s of Metapontum, Pythagorean Philosopin" 

Mandrocics of Samos, Architect 
K. Zeno of Elea, Philo-sophcr, Head of the E!e.aii. Sc,-. 

K. Deiiioorilus of Abdera. ) p. j 

Mdrodorus of Chios, his disciple, /’ ‘■‘''’ ■"i;'>'1; 

Lanipru.s of Erythraea, Poc' and Musieis” 

Xanthus, Lvric Pod. 

Bion of Abdera, Mathcinaiic; j;; 

Dionysius of Rhegimn, 

Glaucus of Me,ssene, /' 

A. Sopliocles of Athens, Tragic Po.' 

K Corax of Syracuse, Rhetorician, .A ..::!-.)- c, the iiist 'I'tiailsc.s 
Dialectics and lilidoric. 

Tisias of Sicily, his disciple. 

Sie.siuibrolus ofThasos, Historia;;. 

Protagoras of Abdera, Elcalic Philo, le;. 

(). Xdiarchus of Syracuse, Comic Poet. 

Hip|>ia3 of Elea, Philosoplier and Poc!. 

O. baron of Lam|)sacus, His:ori.in, 

lophon ol Athens, sou of Sojdiocles, 'I'ragl- Po. ;. 

Aristomcdcf ofThebes, 1 ,, 

.. , I ■ , >Statuaries. 

Socrates, !ns countryman, J 

K. Hippodamus of Miletus, Architect. 

M. Empedocles of Agrigentuni, Philosopher and Pod. 

O. Callicralides, his brother, Pythagorean Philosopher. 

Paosanias of Gt la, Physician. 

Tclcsilla of Argos, Poetess. 

Acron of Agrigentuni, Empiric Physician. 

O. i’raxilla of Sicyon, Dithyrambic Poetess. 

Eurtphron of Cnidus. Physician. 

II. Herodotus of Halicarnassus, Historian. 

'rimon called i\\c Misanthrope, of Athens, I’liilosopiicr, 

I '.ladas of Argos, statuary. 

Aristarcluis of Tegea. 'iVauic poci 
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Rhetoricians or Sophists. 


Clinic, or Obserring Pliysicians, 


Prodicus of Ceos, 

11. Gcorgi.as of l,eonliiini, 

Polus of Agrigfiiliim, 
ll Alcidaiiias of I '.laia, or Elea, in .£oIia, 

Thcodorii.s of I5\7aiitiuni, 

A. Uipporralcs of (fos, 

Thessalus, his son, 

Polybius, his sou-in-law, 

Dexippus of Cos, his disciple, 

Apollonius, his oihcr disciple, 

Plesirrhous of Thessaly, Poet, Writer of Hymns, and Editor 
Herodotus 

A. Euripides of Athens. In, • , 

O. Agaihon of Athens, = 

Magnes, I 

O. Crates, of Athens, /Comic Poets. 

O Eupolis, bis countryman, J 

(). Cratinus of Athens, 1 ^ , 

, • , H oinic Poets. 

Anstomcncs, J 

Sicsicboi'us the younger, of Hiinera, Elegi.'tc Poet. 

Anicrisies, his brother, Matiieinatician 
Plirynis of Mytilene, Musician. 

Pcriclcs of .\lhens. 


<) 


Pericles of .\lhens, 1 
Cephalus of Aibcns, >C 
liphiahus of .Athens, J 


■Orators. 

Iphia 

Asi):>sia_''*’ 'P* ■,V'.i-,s.<J','.''S5 and Sophist. 

K. Phidias of Athens,' StatuaVy. 

Myus, I'.ngraver 
Cora'bns, 

Menesicics, 

Xciioeles of Athens, 

Metagenes of Ayp'da, V Architects 
f'allicratcs, 

Ictinus, 

Carpion, 

llermotliuus of Clazomcnae, Unitarian Philosopher. 
Philocles of Athens, called the Bile, Comic Poet. 
Artcmoii of Clazomcnae, Mechanic. 

Myriuecides, Sculptor in Ivory. 

K. Anaxagoras of Clazomcnae, Philosojiher. 


.\lcameucs of Atheii! 
Agoracritiis of J’aros, 


I Statuaries of the school of Phidia 


Critias, called Nesiotes, or the Islander, Statuary. 
Cydias of Alliens, Orator. 

Damon of Athens, Musician. 

Acragas, Engraver. 

Archclaus of Miletus, Philosopher. 

HcrinocraU's of Syracuse, Orator. 

O. Ion of Chios, Tragic Poet and Historian. 

Cratylus, disciple of Heraclitus, Iphilosonhe 
Hcrmogencs, disciple of Parmenides, J ” 

K. Socrates of Alopece in Attica, Philosopher. 
Battalus of Ephesus, Erotic Poet and Musician? 
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Comic Poi! 


Historuui. 


Comic Poets. 


II. Antiphon of Athens, 't 

Thrasymachus of Chalcedon, >Rlietorician.s. 
Polycrates of Athens, J 

A. Aristophanes of Athens, poet of the Anciciii Coined}'. 
Lesbonax of Athens, Orator. 

Phrynichus, 

Stratis, i 

O. Philonides of Athens, f 

O. Pliciccr.ates, liis countryman, VComic Poii' 

O- Plato of Alliens, ^ 

'rdeclides of Athens, \ 

O Tlieopompus, his countryman,'^ 

Niceratus of Athens, Epic Poet, 
n Andocides of Athens, Omtor. 

11. Thucydides of Alimus, in Attica, Historian. 

Arams of Athens, son of Aristophanes,^ 

Philetasrus, his other son, | 

Nicophron, I 

Nicochares, I 

Theophilus, VComic Poets 

Archippus, 1 

.Sanarion, I 

Myrtillus of Athens, I 

Hermippus, his brother, 

II. Ly sias of Athens, Orator. 

Pliartius of Athens, - ' 

Melon of Athens, ' i 

Melon of Athens, disciple of the latter, U Astrononu i- 
Author of the Eminicnidccadcris, W 

Euctemon of Athcii-s, J 

Thcodorus of Cvrene,, 1,, . - . 

ir- , e/’U' > hlaUieinatician.s. 

K. Hipjxicrates oi (^hios, J 

O. Anliiiiachus of Coloplion, Epic Poet. 

O. TheophiUis of Epklaums, Physician and Comic I'oci. 
Hegemon of Thasos, Tragic Poet and Parodist. 
Chtcrilus of Samos, Poet and Historian. 

K, Polycletus of Argos, Statuary and Architect. 

Phradmoii of Argos, \ 

Gorgias, / 

Gallon of Pilis, ' c , 

K. Myron of Eleutherrc, ^Xaliiaric.-. 

Perellius, V 

Pythagoras of Rhegiuin, J 
(). Timocreon of Rhodes, Comic and Satiric Poei. 


• Astrononu I- 


• Staliiaric.'". 


Theophrastus of Pieria, Musician. 

Nicodorus of Mantinea, Legislator of his country. 

Hiagoras of Melos, Eleatic Philosopher. 

O. Evenus of Paros, El^iac and Gnomologic Poet . 

Siinonides of Melos, Poet and Grammarian. 

Diodes of Syracuse, Legislator of his country. 

of Gos, Comic Poet, Pythagorean Philosoiiher, and 
* Hegula-.or oEiihe Alphabet. 

Cratippu', Historic, 

Polygaotus of Thasos, P-ainter. 
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ilicro 1. of Syracuse, Writer on Husbandry, 
ikrmon. Navigator. 

Clitodeinus, Historian. 

\iexis of Sicyon, 

\sopodoru3 of Argos, 

Vristides, 

Pbrynon, ySt;:uaries of tlie school orPoIytieiuc, 

Dinon, 

.\ihcnodorus of Ciilor, 

Damias of Clitor, 

Micon of Athens, 

Domopiiilus of Hiniera, 

•Ncseus ofThasos, % Painters 

(ior^sus of Sicily, 

Timarete, daughter of Mico.r, 

Lycius, son of Myron, "I 
Antiphanes of Argos, J ' 

Aglaophon ofThasos, 

(>-phisodorus, 

Pliryllus, 

Jf' enor of Ephesus, 

P.iuson, his countryman, 

Dionysius of Colophon, 

(’antharus of Sicyon, 

* leon, his countryman, 

Nicanor, of Paros. j 

\ ...ts.iaus, ,iiscs;l n’tryl»;:'.Si, 

Lysippus of .ffigina, 

Bryetes of Sicyon, 

Critias of Athens, Poet and Orator. 

Cleophon of Athens, Orator. 

tihoeriphon of Sphettus, in Attica, Tr^c Poet. 

Theranienes of Ceos, called the Buskin, Orator 
<-arcinus ef Athens, Tragic Poet, 
riieaeteius. Astronomer and Mathematician. 

IV)esta.s of Selinus, Dithyrambic Poet. 

I’olycletus of Larissa, Historian. 

■Archinus of Athens, Orator, Grammarian, and Regulator cl itn- 
Attic Alphabet. 

Thc.adamus of Athens, Orator. 

M ncsigiton of Salamis, Inventor of the quinquereme. 

Miihtecus of Syracuse, Sophist, Poet, and Author of a Treatise on 
Aliments. 


> Statuariet 

I 

^Statuaries. 

I 


Encaustic Painters. 


rOURTH CENTURY 

BEFORE CHRIST. 

K. Phii.oi.aus of Croton, Pythagorean Philosopher and Asiic*- 
nomer. 
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Eurjjlus of Metapontum, his disciple, 1 p 
CHnias of Tarentum, / 

Histiceus of Colophon, Musician. 

Melitus of Athens, Poet and Philosopbt 
Naucydes of Argos, "y 

Dinoiiienes, / 

Palrocl..- of Croton, ( Sialuanet. 

Telephancs of Plmra’a, f 
Caniiclius of Suyon, \ 

Aristocles, his hroilier, ; 

K. Apollodcrus ol Athens, P.oaier. 


^ Painters. 


K. Chersiphron of Cnossus, | 

Metagenes, his son, ) 

II. Timanis of Loons, Pythagorean Philosopher. 

Simon of Athens. Anth.or of the hrst Trenti?i on Horseuiausitip. 
Alcibiades of ■Athen.s, distjjiU of Soev.atef, Ci.itor. 

K. Zeuxis of Hcraclea, \ 

K. Parrhasius of Lphesus, / 

K. Timanthes of Cyihnos, VPili.i,,; 

Androcides of Cyzicus, / .. . i - 
Euxenidas of Sicyon, % 

Etipompns, hisoountrvman, / 

Diogenes of Athens, Tragic Poet. 

Nicostrates, son of Aristophanes, Actor and Comic Poet. 

Callipides, called ike Ape, Comic Actor. 

K. Sotadcs of Athens, Poet of the Middle Comedy. 

Ortliagoras of'Thebes, Musician r- .. - ' 

Nicocliaris, Parodist Poet, aiilhor of Ihe Di/icd. 
n. jEschines of .\theiis, I’fiilosophcr of the school of Socrates. 

Antisthenes of .411)0115, disciple of Socrates, and Head of liic Cynic 
Sect. 

Cehis of Alhe'ir, 'i 


Crito of Atlieii... f 

Phaidon of .Kii'., ,■ Philt'Mii'hi'rs of the school of Sociao.'.s. 

Simon o! .Ailien:-. k 
Simniias oi 1 he be 1 
Aristophon, Fainn; 

Timotneusof jMiletu;, Dithyramhic Poet aiirl Musician. 

Ion of Ephesus, Hhapsodist. 

Euclid of Meg.tra, Philosopher of the school of Socrates, Head of 
tlie Piristics. 


Leodanias of Tliasos, Mathematician. 

M. Archylas of Tarentum, Philosopher, Mechanic, and Musician. 
Ncoclitiis, Matlu'iiiaiician. 


Echccrates of Locris, Pythagorean Philosopher. 

Diogenes of Sieyon, Historian. 

Pliiloxcnns of Cythera, Lyric, Dithyramhic, and Tragic poet. 
O. P’nilisius of fiyracuse, Clrator and Historian. 

Polycides, Zoographer and Musician. 

Xtmgorj i of Syracuse, Ship-huilder. 

Antigenidas of I'hehes, Musiciaji. 

O. Anaxandrides of Camirus, 'Tragic atid Comic Poet. 
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Pythagortiii I’hiiosophrr?. 


U. l<!|)lii|)piis of Atlnen,, 

O, IZubuliJs oi Allioti;;, / 

O, AinpHis, hjs coiiiitryrn.>n, V Comic I’oels. 

O of Aiiiiiraci-,., i 

O. A'l -.x Jl' {.r Ail'.i'ii'., J 

K. ScojK'.s i,irp:irii>. ^ 

firyaxis, q ^ 

T.!!.‘Ottieus, > oti'tu..'!.': 

L(0'?:.arcs. I 

\r!Mspr,us (Ji (T.'y.viV:,, Pfsiiosojihcr, discij.ii' of Socrates, and Head oi 
';f: < yfi o. !<■ S'jh(ir:,! 

Ai.-!-,, h.:.-. daughter, Fcio-fr Paiiosopber. 

I fi< •Koiitof-'iics of Syracuse, tlistorian, 

of Elis, Pliilosopf.'j, disciple of Phaetlon, 

■ Cnidus, Physician io;;) Historian. 

5hrii,,.s, ^Architects. 

M tyres, / 

I'iiiichus of Chalchis, Poet, Writer of Hj.mn,'. 

‘inaximander of .Miletus, Historian 
Paiisias of Sievon, Painter. 

Arrhippns of rarenluin, s 

i ’ Hipparchus, Steledic, i v i 

. ^ Puriphanes of Metap^mtum, > Ph‘!<'sophert. 

■ ' Hippodaiiius of Thuriuin, ' 

Paniphilus of Macedonia, Painter. 

Pycoiiietit' of Maotinca, Legislator of the Arcadians. 

A.isiippus, called Maln ckdacCos, son of Arete, I’hilosopher. 
Theodorus of Cyrene, called the Atheist. 

M Dionysius of Thebes, Poet and Musician 
ff ffnatas of Croton A 

Perilaus of Thurium, >Steledic Pythagoreans. 

< vlon of Croton, J 

11 I ,ysis of Taretitiicn, Philosopher and Didactic Poet. 

Proxenus of Boeolia, Rhetorician, 
l iiiphrauor of Corinth, Painter and Statuary 
f iydias of Cythnos, ) 

Ntcomachuii, >Painters. 
f'-a lades, J 

Philistion of Locris, Physician. 

I.eon, Mathematician. 

Therimanchus.}P»*“‘"'* 

Anniceris of Cyrene, Philosopher of the school of Aristippus. 

Plato of Colytto in Attica, Head of the Old Academy. 

Glaucon of Athens, his brother, disciple of Socrates. 

Theognis of Athens, called the Snow, Tragic Poet. 

Calippus of Syracuse, Rhetorician. 

II. Xenophon of Athens, Philosopher and Historian. 

K. Pludoxus of Cnidus, Philosopher, Astronomer, and Mathcmatici.in. 

Dion of Syracuse, Philosopher, disciple of Plato. 

H. Isocrates of Athens, Rhetorician and Philosopher. 

Amyclas of Heraclea, Mathematician, 
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MencBcfamus, N 

Oineslirattu, his brothei', t 

Theudius of Magnesia, ^ Mathematicians. 

Athenaeus of Cyzicus, V 

Hermotimus of (Colophon, ^ 

Philip of Me liiia. Astronomer and Gfeometrician. 


Hegesias, called Pisithanatos, 

Antipater oi (’yieiie, Mi'yrcuaic Philosophers. 

Euhemcrus of Messena, Historian, J 
Aristolaus, > 


; of Pausias. 


Callicles, 

Helicon <)f'('\ 2 icns, Astronomer, 
Polycles of A i hens. 


I 


Statuaries of the school of Athens. 


t Poets. 


sc 

o 

o_ 

o 


Cephisidotu^, his countryman, 

Hypatoiioius. 

Arislogiion, 

Eubuluies of -Vliletus, Philosopher and Historian. 

Hermias of .Mcthvmna, 1 . 

Athani.. o: Syracuse, j 
Tiniolcou olCorinth, Legi.slator of Syracuse. 

Ccphalns of ( orinth. Compiler of Laws. 

Theodectes o' Phasclis, Rhetorician and Tragic Poet, l f> 

M. Theopor pii-o y hios. Historian, 

Naucrai. s, ti.iieiorician, 

M. Ephorii ii C Ulna?, Historian, ' 

Cephisouorns, Rhetorician 
Asclepia:., of IVoailus, in Sicily, 1 . , 

Astydanias of Athens, J ' 

Lacritus of Athens, Orator, 

Apharaeus of Athens, Orator and Poet. 

Cocus of Athens, 1 i>i . 

Phihscus of Miletus, jKh^'oncians. 

Leodamas of Acarnania, Orator. 

Androton, Orator, .and Writer on Husbandry, of the school ol 
Socrates. 

Zoilus of Amphipolis, Rhetorician, Critic, and Grammarian. 
Polyidus of Thessaly, Mechanic. 

Euphantus of Olynthus, fhilosopher and Historian. 

Phaleas of Chalcedon, Politician. 

Iphicrates of Athens, Orator. 

Mnasitheus of Opus, Rhapsodist. 

Chares of Paros, t nr ti e i 

Apollodonis of Lemnos, j-'''-«^>'S on Husbandry. 

K. Praxitel s o' Athens, Statuary. 

11. LYcniL''i of .Alliens, 1 , 

TI.Iskis:,fCli,,lcis, 

IT. Speusippus of Athens, \ 

Philip of ('pus. Astronomer, ^ 

Amicleus of Heraclea, 

HeStiseus of Petinthus, 


^ Philosophers of the school of Plato. 
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Jlrasliis of Scepsis, 

M nesistratus of lliasos, 

Corisc-us, his countryman, 

Timolaus of Cyzicus, 

Eiiagon Latiipsacus, V Philosophers of the school of Plato. 

Pithon of iEiiiiim, 

Heraclide.s, liis countryman, 

Hippotalus of Athens, 

Calippus of Athens, J 

Lasthenia of Mantinea, Female Philo-sopher. 

Axiothea of Phlius, Female Philosopher. 

Neoptolemus, Tragic Actor. 

II. iEneas of Siymphalia, Tactician. 

11. Palaephattis of Athens, Mylhologist. 

Sannion of Athens, Musician, Regulator of the Choruses in 
Tragedy. 

Parmenon, Actor. 

Philemon, .Actor. 

Hermodorus of Athens, disciple of Plato, and Editor of his Works. 
Callistratus of ithens. Orator. 

Menecrates of Syracuse, Empiric Physiciati. 

Critobulus, Physician and Surgeon. 

Aristophon of Azenia.in Attica, Orator. 

Herodorus of Hcraclea, Zoologist. 

Brison, his son. Sophist. 

Asclepiodorus, "1 

iiieomnesuis, >Last Pointers of the school ol'Sicyon 
Melanthius, J 

Telephanes of Megara, Musician. 

Syennesis of Cyprus, Physiological Physician. 

A. Demosthenes of Paeania, in Attica,^ 

11. Hyp; eridcs of Colyttus, in Attica, J 
II. Aischiiics of Athens, / 

Eiibiilus of Anaphlystus, vOrators. 

II. Demadcs of Athens, f 

11. Dinarchus of Corinth, \ 

Leptines of Athens, 

il. Autolycus of Pitane, Astronomer and Naturallsi 
Praxagoras of Cos, Physician. 

Clinomachus of Thurium, Rhetorician. 


•Archebulus of Thebes, Lyric Poet, 

II. Crito of 2E^a, Pythagorean Philosopher. 

Sosicles of Syracuse, Tragic Poet. 

Theodorus, Comic Actor. 

Polus, Actor. 

Meniscus, Actor. 

Chion of Heraclea, In Pontus, Platonic Philosopher. 

Uiodorus, called Cronos of lasus. Philosopher 
Stilpo of Megara, Philosopher, disciple of Euclid. 

Xenophilus of Chalets, in Thrace, Philosopher of the school of 
Pythagoras. 

Echccrates of Phlius, % 

Plianton, his counuyman, C Last Philosophers of the schoo! 
Diodes of Phlius, ( of Pythagoras. 

Polyinnestes, his countryman, * 
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Pytheus, of Athens, Orntor. 

Dinon, Historian. 

Xenocrates of Chalcedon, Platonic Philosopher. 

A- Aristotle of Stagira, Philosopher, head of the Peripatetic Sch{K)i. 
Anaximenes of Lampsacus, Sophist, Improvisator, and Satiric 
Historian. 

Diogenes of Sinope, Cynic Philosopher. 

K. Herophiliis of Chalcedon, Pliysician-anatomist. 

Neophron of Sicyon, Tragic Poet. 

Tiniotheus of Thebes, Musician. 

Philipi)ides of Athens, Comic Poet. 

K. A]xdles of Cos, Painter, and Author of several treatises on Paintii 
K. Aristides of Thebes, 

K. Protosrencs of Caunus, 

Antiphilus of Naucratis, 

Nicias of Athens, 

Nieoplianes, 

AlcimacluiS, 

Pliilinus of Cos, Emnirical Physician. 

Dcmophilns, son of t'.phorus. Historian. 

K. Calippus of Cyzicus, Hsironomer, Author of a ncvi’ ( yrlo. 

Bacchins of Tanagra, Physician and E-cplainer of Hippocrates. 
Irene, 

Calypso, 

Alcistbcnc, 

Aristarete, 




Mcnecrates of Klaia, Navigator and Gedgraphci 
Piioeion of Athens, I'hilosopher and Orator. 

Moniinns of Syraeuse, (3ynlc Philosopher. 

Marsyas of Pella. Historian. 

O. Callistheiics of Olynthus, Philosopher, disciple x 

of Aristotle, Historian, f Editors «t 

Aicxande.r of Pella, called the Grmi, c Homer. 

Anaxarchus of Ahdcra, Cynic Pliilosopher, J 

II. Aristoxenns of Tarenlum, Philosopher, Historian and Musicia 
O. Alexis of I'hurium, Comic Poet. 

Ai)ollonius of Myndiis, Astronomer. 

AnuJwsSDd’os,}^^^ 


Anliphanes of Delos,vx.uosupue, 
E|)igenes of Rhodes, Astronomer. 

Crates of Thebes, A 

Hipparchia of Maronea, his wife, >Cynic 
Mctrocles, her brother, J 

Philip of Acarnania, Physician. 

Cleon of Syracuse, Geographer. 

Menippiis of Phoenicia, Cynic J’hilosopher. 
Diognetiis, "1 

Boeton, >Geographic .Sun’eyors. 

■julus, J 


Cynic Philosojihers. 


Boeton, >Geographic .Sun’eyors. 

Nicobulus, J 

Choercas of Athens, Mechanic and Writer on Hushantlry 
Diadus, Mechanic. 

Athenodoru’ I, 

Thessalus, Tragic Actors. 

Lycon of Scarphea, Comic Actor. 
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Pyrgote.les, Engraver 
'ITirasias of Mantinea, Physician. 

O. Antiphancs of Khodes, Comic Poet. 

Mcnedemiis of Eretria, Philosopher, disciple of Stilpo. 

Diiiocrales, Arciiitect, 

K. Zeno of CitHim, I’hilosopher, Head of the Stoic Sect. 

Perseus of Ciiimii his slave. Philosopher and Grammarian. 
Alexiiius of Elis, Philosopher, antagonist of Zieno. 

Menedem.ii, disciple of Colotes, of Lampsacus, Cynic Philosopher. 
Philo, the sla'.e of Aristotle, Apologist for the Philosophers. 
Clirysippus of Cnidus, Physician. 

K Lysippus of Sicyon, 

K Lysistratus of Sicyon, 

Stnenis of Olynthus, 

Euphronides, 

Sostratus oi' Chios, 

Ion, 

Stianion of Athens, 

Etidenius of Rhodes, Astronomer, Historian, Geoinetrieian, 
Natural Philosopher. 

AI. Nearchiis of Crete, Geographer and Navigator. 

[phippiis of Olynthus, Historian. 

.Alexis, Physician. 

Androslhcnes of Thasos, Geographer and 'I’raveller, 
lliero of Soli, N avigator. 

Critodeuius of (jo.s, Pliysiciari. 

Thrasyniaehus of Corinth, Philosophei. 

Clitarchus, son of Diiion, Historian. 

K. Calliar. of Athens, Metallurgist. 


I 


Statuaries. 


THIRD CENTURY 

BEFORf, fIHRIST. 


II. Theophrastus of Eresus, Philo-sopher and Naturalist. 

Clearchus of Soli, Peripatetic Philosopher, Anatomist and Naturalist. 
VI. Menander of Athens, V 

M. Philemon of Nili, >Pocts of the New Comedy 
O. Apollodorus of Gela, J 

f'crcidas of Megalopolis, Legislator and Poet. 

Tisicrates of Sieyou, ■) 

Zeuxis, hi.s disciple, ^Statuaries, pupils of Lysippus. • 

lades, J 

Arlstobulus, Historian. 

Ariston of Chios, 

Herillus of Carthage, 

Siihaarus of the. Rosphoms, 

iaSlSocSt. ''-iple, of 

Calippus of Corinth, 

Posidonius of Alexandria, 

Zeno of Sidon, 
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K. Pyrrho of Elis, Head nf the Sceptic School. 

Stiato, called the Naturalist, of Lampsacus, Philosopher. 

Cranior of Soli, Platonic Philosopher. 

M, Heraclitus of Pontus, Philosopher and Historian. 

Riyllus of .tthens. Historian. 

Pamphilus of Ainphipoli.?, Grammarian and Writer on Hiisiiaiidi 
Polemon of Athens, Platonic Philosopher. 

Lycon of Ttoas, Peripatetic Philosopher. 

Deinoe hares of Athens, Graior and Historian. 

K. Pythcas of Masstiia, Astronomer and Navigator^ 

M. Epicurus of (jargettus, in Attica, Philosopher, Head of his st'c t. 

Leontion, A 
Marmerion, / 

Hcdeia, > Courtesans, afld Female Epicurean Philosophers. 
Erotion, i 
Nicidion, J 

Anlander of Syracuse, Historian. 

O. Hermesiatrax of Coloirhon, Elegiac Poet. 

O. Megastheiies, Traveller and Geographer. 

O. Ti.'iia’iis of Tauromeniiim, Hislonati. 

M. Leonidas of Tarentum, Epigraminatic Poet. 

O. Tiirron of Phliasia, disciple of Pyrrho, and Satiric Poet 
M' Hecatseus of Ahdera, Historian, ■) 

Plurylochus of Elis, >Philosophers, disciple.s ot Pyrrh'. 

Natrsiphanes of Teos, J 

Hieronymus of Cardia, Historian. 

Hipponicus of .Athens, Astronomer. 

Hcrniiichns of Mytilene, successor ofEpicunts, 

.Sandes of Lampsacus, 

Athenaeus, 

Polyen of Lampsacus, 

LeoiUeus of LatnusaCTrs, t-v ■ . 

Themista, his wife, <■* 

Colotcs of Lampsacus, Epicurus. 

Idomeneus, his countryman, 

Metrodorus of Ltimpsaeus, 

Timocrates, his brother. 

Polystratus, third Head of his school, J 

K. Arcesilaus ofl'itanc. Philosopher, Head of the Middle Academy 
Demetrius of Phalerum, Orator, and Peripatetic Philosopher. 
Patroclus, Navigator and Geographer. 

Diogneius of Rhodes, Architect and Mechanic. 

1C. Chares of Lindus, pupdl of Lysipjrns, P'outider of the Colossus of 
Rhodes. 

Leo of Byzantium, Historian. 

Cinca.s of Thessaly, Epicurean Philosopher. 

Psaon of Plataja, Historian. 

11. Dicrearchus ol Messena, Philosopher, Historian, and Geographer. 

O. Simmias of Rhodes, Enigmatic Poet and Grammarian. 

Rinthon of Syracuse, Poet. 

Daimachus, Traveller Mia Taetician. 
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(). Dosiades of Rhodes, Enigmatic poet. 

Kpimachus of Athens, Architect and Mechanic. 

Fhil.^ Architect. 

Dionysius of Hcraclea, called Metathmaios or the Vemtik Phi¬ 
losopher. 

M. Diphilus of Sinope, Comic Poet. 

N. Nossis of Locris, Poetess. 

Bion of Borysthenais, Philosopher. 

Sopater of Paphos, Comic Poet. 

Callias of Aradus, Architect and Mechanic. 

O. Philetas of Cos, Grammarian and Poet. 

O. Damoxenus of Athens, Epicurean Philosopher -ind Comic Poet. 

■M, Cieanthes of Assus, Stoic Philosophet^ disciple of Zeno, and Hynino- 
graphic Poet. 

11 Aristarchus of Samos, Astronomer. 

Euthycides of Sicyon, 

Euthycrates, 4 

T^marchus i Statuaries of the school of Lysippus. 

Cephisodorus, ^ 

P^romachus, 

K Erasistratus of Cos, Dogmatic Physician, Head of the school of 
Smyrna • 

U Diodes of Carvstus, Physician. 

Timocharis,i;^^^^^„„,^^^_ 

Anstylius, J 

Zenodoius of Ephesus, Poet, Grammarian, and Editor of Honiet 
K. Lat^’des of Cyrene, Hoad of the New Academy. 

O. Posidippus of Macedonia, Comic Poet. 

O. Anyte ofTegea, Poetess. 

A. Euclid, Geometrician, Optician and Astronomer. 

Teleclus of Phocaea,' Disciple of Lacydes. 

Evander, his countryman, Disciple of Lacydes, 

II. Lvcophron of Chalcis, Poet and Grammarian. 

Mnaseas of Patara, Geographer. 

M. Diotimus of Adramyttiuni, Epigrammatic Poet. 

Sostratus of Cnidus, Architect. 

N. Melampus, Empiric Physician. 

II. Antigonus of Carystus, Naturalist and Biographer 
Manetho of Diospolis, Historian. 

Ctesibius, Mechanic. 

O. Hedylus of Samos, Epigrammatic Poet. 

II. Aratus of Soli, Poet and Astronomer. 


0. Nicias of Miletus, Epigrammatic Poet. 

II. Callimachus of Cyrene, Grammarian and Poet 
A. Theocritus of Syracuse, Aucolic Poet. 



TABLE VI. 


ConUnmng Ihe Names of Illustrious Men, arranged ia rllpha 
tietia.il Order. 


In the preceding Table, the names of authors or artists arc given ni 
chronological order; in the following they are arranged alphahetieaily, 
with tigurcs denoting the centuries before the Christian aera in wliich 
they flourished. 

I'he use of these two tables is sufficiently obvious. VVhen we see, 
for example, by the side of the name of Solon the figure O', we may refer 
to the preceding Table, and passing tlje eye over tin list of illustriooa 
men who lived in the sixth century before Christ, we shall fmd Soloa 
one of the first in that list, and cousetpiently conclude titai Iv- must iiaie 
flourished about the year 5f)0 before Christ. 

The asterisk whicli is placed by the side of a few names, sk” ifies 
the eleventh, twelfth, thirlccnth, fourteenth, and fifteeitth >:er>.to’-’'.a 
before Christ. 


l^aine.sand ('liiiTs; 

Profe*>sious. I'tf. C. 

A 

Acastus, inventor . * 

Afinoii, iiiinerulogist. ’ 

Acraais, en>;raver . o 

Acron, physician. •> 

Acii.sil:uis, historian. 6 

A'ineas, taelieian. 4 

A'.stdiiiies, phildsopher. 4 

Avselilnes, orator. 4 

rEsciiyhis, poet . 5 

Aiseulapins, physician. * 

Aisop, fabulist. 6 

Agatnedes, archil eet. * 

Agatharchii:,, archuect. 5 

Agatho, ptii t . 5 

Agclarlas, statuary . S 

Aglaopholi, pah.,cr . 

Agoracritus, statuary . 5 

A leamenes, statuary. .h 

Alcaars, poet. 7 

Alcihiades, orator .. 4 


iNames and 
i l*rof(?ssi<ms. 


Alcidanias, rhetorician_ 

Alciniaclnis, painter. 

I Alci.sthcna, female painter 

Alctna.'on, pliilosopher. 

Aicman, poet . 

Alexander, editor. 

Alexias, physician . 

Alexiniis, pliiloiopiicr . 

Alexis, poet. 

Alexis, statuary 
Amcrijius, mallictnaticiaii 

I Amicleus, philosopher . 

I Aminocles, ship, builder ., 

i Atnphion, musician. 

; Amphis, poet . 

1 .dinjcla.s, nialhcnialician ... 

Anacreon, poet. 

i Aiiaxagoms, philosopher ... 

! Anaxagoras, statuary . 

; .4iiaxandrjdcs, poet. 


O'f. • 
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Anaxai'chu», pliUosopbur . 

Anaxilas, poet ... ... 

Anuxiiuander, Liatorian . 

Aiiaxiniander, philosopher . 

Anaximenes* philosopher. 

Anaximenes* rhetorician . 

Anaxis* historian .. 

Andocides, orator. 

Androevdes, painter... 

Andredamas, legislator . 

Androsthenes* geographical traveller 

Androlion, orator... 

Aiigehon, statuary ... 

Aiiniceris, philosopher. 

Antaiider* historian... 

Antidotus, painter . 

Antigenides, luu.sician . . 

Antigonus* naturalist. 

Amiiiiachides, architect .. 

Anlimachns of Colophon, poet. 

Amhlrnachus of 1Vos, poet. 

Antiochus, hisloriau . 

Aiuipater, philosopher... 

Autipbanes* natural philosopher ... 

Antiphane.s, poet. 

Antiphanc.s, statuary . 

.Antiphiius, painter . 

Antiphon, rhetorician .. 

Antistales, architect.. 

Antisthenes, phiiosop'ner . 

Anytc, poetess. 

Apelles, painter . 

Apharacus, orator. 

Apoliodorus, writer on husbandry 

Apollodorus, painter . 

Apoliodorus, poet ... 

Apollonides, engraver .. 

Apollonius, astronomer. 

Apollonius, phy.siciaii . 

Ararus, poet ... 

Aratus, poet.. 

Arcesilaus, painter . 

Arcc.si!aus, philosopher . 

Arcbcbulus, poet. 

Archelaus, philosopher.. 

Archemus, statuary . ... 

Archetirous, philosopher . 

Archias, archih et . 

Archilochus, poet .. 

Archinus, orator .. 

Archippus, philosopher .. 

Archippus, poet . 

Archytas, philosopher.. 

Arctina5,*ix)et. 

Ardalus, poet .. 

Arete, female philosopher ... .. . 

ArigtioUa, female plulosr>p)ier. 

Arimiicstes, philosoplicr . 

Arion, poet .... 


4 Ariphron, poet.... 6 

4 Aristarete, female painter . 4 

4 Aristarchus, poet.. 5 

6 Aristarchus, astronomer . 3 

6 Aristeas, poet . 10 

4 Aristffius, philosopher . C 

4 Aristides, painter. 4 

5 Aristides, statuary . 

Aristippus of Cyreiie, philosopher., .j 

6 Aristippus, called MatrvdUUictos, 

4 pliilosopher. 4 

4 Aristobulus, historian . 3 

6 Aristocles, painter . 8 

4 Aristocles, statuary . 4 

3 Aristogiton, sti’,! '. 4 

4 Aristolaus, painter . 4 

4 Aristoniedes, statuary . 3 

3 Aristonicnes, poet . b 

0 ! Arislon, phll<»opher. 

b ; Aristophanes, poet . 5 

8 j Arislophon, painter. 4 

6 I Aristophon, orator . 4 

4 j Aristotle, philosopher . 4 

4 I Aristoxeiius, philosopher. 4 

4 Aristvllus, astronomer. S 

5 Af icmon, mechanic. 5 

4 Asciepias, p jet. 4 

5 Asclepiodorus, painter. 4 

d Asopodorus, statuary . /» 

4 Aspasia, poetess 

Asiydaimis, poet .. 4 

4 ' Athanis, historian. 4 

4 AHianaius, mathematician .. 4 

4 Athena'us, philosopher. *» 

4 Alhcnis, statuary .. (» 

3 Alhonodorus, actor .. 4 

3 Athenodorus, philosopher... 3 

4 Athenodorus, statuary... 5 

5 Augias, poet. 9 

5 Antolycus, astronomer. 4 

4 Automenes, poet.. 

5 Axiothea, feina'e philosopher . 4 

4 

4 ■ I-; 

5 Bacchius, physicjan . 4 

6 BHCchyMea, poet . 6 

6 Battalus, poet . 5 

5 Bias, oue ol tlie seven sages, poet.? 6 

8 Bion, matljematician . 5 

5 Bion, philosopher. 3 

4 Boeton surveyor . 4 

5 Bothrys, poet . p 

4 Briso, sophist . 4 

9 Brietes, paiutar . :> 

10 Brontiims, philosopher. 3 

4 Bryaxis, statuary. 4 

6 Bularclms, painter . 8 

6 I Biipaliis, statuary 


7 1 
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Cadmus, inventor .. 

CAclmus, historian . . 

C’alades, painter . 

Calloisciiros, architect ... 

Callias, architect. 

Cailius, historian . 

Caltias, inetalliirgist. 

Callias, poet. 

Calliirle?', painter. 

CHlIicralcs, architect . 

Callicratides, philosoplicr. . 

Caliinmchus, grainraarian..... 

Calliniis, poet . 

Callipidcs, actor . 

Callippus, astronomer ... 

Calipptis,rhetorician . 

Calippus ol Athens, philosoplicr ... 
Calippiis ol Corinth, philosopher... 

CallisthcAes, philosopher. 

Callistratiis, grammarian. 

Ca'liatratus, <»rator . 

Caliitelcs, statuary . 

CaJlon of iEgina, statuary . 

Gallon of Ellis, statuary . 

Calypso, female painter ... .. 

Ca:;achu.s, statuary .. .. 

Cant harus, statuary. 

Garciiais, poet... 

Car pion, architect . 

Cubes, philosopher .. 

Celmis, miueralogist. 

If?- talus, jurisconsult . 

Cephahis, orator. 

Cephisovlorus, painter.. 

CepIiisodoriH, rhetorician. 

CepJii.sodonis, statuary . 

Cephisodolu.s, statuary. 

Ci»pion, musician. 

Cercidas, legislator . 

Chares, ■writer on husbandry .. 

Cijares, founder. 

Charmadcs, painter. 

C'iiaron, historian.. 

CharoiUlas,legislator. 

Cbersias, poet. 

C!;e.-wphron, architect. 

Chi/o , one of the seven sages. 

Chron, philosopher . 

Chfonide.s, poet. 

Chin>u, ustionomer .. 

Chosreas, mechanic .. 

Choerihis of Athens, jxtet. 

ChcBrilus ol Samos .poet and historian 

Ch®rjpbon, j>oet... 

Chrysippus, physician...... 

C/.Tysothemis, poet... ... 

Cimon. pairter.. 


6 


6 

3 

3 

4 
b 


4 

5 
5 

3 
8 

4 
4 
4 


4 

4 

5 

4 

5 
ti 
5 
4 

4 
3 

3 

5 

4 
• 

4 

3 

3 

4 

3 

4 

7 

3 

4 

3 
9 
,5 

8 

6 

4 
d 

4 

5 
* 

4 

6 
ft 

5 
4 
8 

B ; 


Cincethon, poet., 

Cincpthus, editor of Homer . <> 

Cdiieas, philosopher. 3 

CIcaiithes, philosopher. 3 

Clearchus, statuary . <) 

Clearchus, philosopher. *3 

Clcobulus, one of the seven sage^, 

legislator . 6 

CleobuUna, poetess . (» 

Cleon, geographer . 4 

Cleon, statuary 
Cleonas, poet 
Cleophantus, painter 

CIcophon, orator. 3 

Cle<jstratus, astronomer. 6 

Clinomachus, rhetorician .. 4 

Cliiiias, philosopher.. 4 

Clisthenes, legislator. 6 

(^litarchus, historian. 4 

Clitodemus, historian . ft 

Cocus, rhetorician . 4 

Cololes, philosopher. .‘3 

Corax, rlietorician . 3 

Coriima, poetess . ft 

Corinnus, poet 

Coriscus, philosopher . 4 

CorcEbus, architect . 5 

Crantof, phiio.sophcr . 3 

Crates, philosopher . 4 

Crates, poet. ft 

Cratiiius, poet 

Cratippus, historian. 6 

Cratylu.s, philosopher . ft 

Creophylus, poet. ^9 

Cresphotnes, legislator... V. 

Critias, called AVsiotes, statuary .. 3 


Criiobiilus, physician .. 4 

CritodemiKs, phyrician. 4 

Crito of >I-'thens, philosopher . 4 

Crilo »f iEga*, pliilosojiher.- 4 


Ctesias, physician... 
Ctesibius, mechanic 

Cydias, orator. 

Cydias, painter ... 
Cylon, philosopher 


D 

Daimaciius, traveller. 3 

Damaste.s, builder.. 

Dama.stes, historian. € 

Dameas, statuary. € 

Damias, statuary. 5 

DamnaneuH, mineralogist . * 

Damn, female philosoplicr . 6 

Damocles, historian. ft 

Damon, musician. . ft 

Damophila, poetes;*. 
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Damophon, fitatiisry 
Oainoxenus, poet... 

Daphne or Mauto, divineress ...... 

Dapluiis, poe t . 

Dares, p«)et ... 

Dajdaius, inventor .. 

D»dalus, sfatimry ... 

Deiochns, historian .. 

Demades, orator . 

Demetrius ot'Phalcrum, orator. 

Democedes, physician. 

Demochares, orator . 

Democriuis, phiiosopher .. 

Dcmodocus, jxjpt... 

Demophilus, historian. 

Demophilns, painter. 

Demosthenes,orator.. . 

Dexippus, physician... 

Diadus, mechanic.. 

Diagoras, phjJosopher ... 

Dibutates, sculptor . 

Dicajarclius, philosopher. .......... 

Dicicogenes, poet. 

Dirtys, poet.. 

Dinarchiis, orator... 

Dinias» painter. . ... 

Dinocrates, architect .. 

Dinomenes, statuary. 

Diuon, his'orian. .• 

Dinon, statuary. 

Dinostratus, mathematician . 

Diodes, legislator.. 

DIocIes, philosopher. 

Diodes, poet ... 

Diodes, physician .. 

Diodorus, philosopher .. 

Diogenes oi Apollonia, philosopher 
Diogonesol Sinope, Cynic philosopher 

Diogoiu s, historian . 

Diogenes, p()ct.. 

Diognetus, architect. 

Diognetus, surveyor..^. 

Dion, philosopher.... 

Dionysiodorus, historian . 

Dionysius, historian.. 

Dionysius, painter... 

Dbnysius, philosopher.. 

Dionysius, poet. 

Dionysius, statuary . 

Diotimus, poet. 

Diphilus, poet ... 

DipoEtnas, suituary . 

Diyilus, historian.^. 

Dolon, bulffioii.. 

Dontas, statuary . 

Dorydidas, statuary.. 

Dosiades, poet.. 

Draco, legislator .. 

Dropides, poet..... 

VOL. VX. 


6 

3 B 

* Echkcr atss of Locrls, phUo 80 pl>er 

* Echecrates of Phlius, phiiosopher... 

* Echion, painter ... .. 

* Eephantus, phiiosopher 

6 Eladas, statuary ... 

5 Empedocles^ philosopher. 

4 Ephialtes, orator . 

3 Epbippus, poet . 

6 Ephorus, historian .. 

3 Epicharmus, poet .. 

5 Eplcrates, poet..... 

* Epicurus, philosopher. 

4 Epigenes, astnmoiner . 

5 Epigenes, natural philosopher ...... 

4 Epimachus, architect .. 

5 Epimenides, ph‘i)oso.pher. 

4 Erasistratns, physiciau. 

5 Erastus, philosoplier. 

7 Erichthonius, Inventor. 

3 Erinna, poetess. 

9 Erotion, iemale philosopher. 

* Evander, philosopher . 

4 Evenor, painter... 

9 Evenus, poet ... 

4 Euhemcrus, philosopher .. 

4 Euagon, phiiosopher. 

4 Eubuius, orator ... 

5 Eubuius, painter . 

4 Enbulu?, poet .. .. 

5 Eubulides, historian.. 

4 Ebdiyr, statuary. 

,5 Euclid, mathematician. 

3 Euclid, philosopher... 

4 Ehictemon, astronomer.. 

5 Xhidemus, historian .. 

4 Ehideinus, astropomer . 

4 Eudocus, sculptor.... 

4 Imdoxus, philosopher .. 

3 Eugamoii, poet... 

4 Eugeon, historian.... 

.4 Eiimarus, painter. 

4 Eumelus, [met . 

5 Eumenes, historian . 

5 Eumideus, poet *.. 

3 Eumolpus, jxjcl . 

4 Eupalinus* archilecl.;. 

.5 Euphantus, historian ... 

3 Euphorioii. po<?t ... 

3 Euphranor, painter . 

6 Euphronides, statuary. 

3 Eu polls, poet ... 

6 Ebimmpus, painter ...... .. 

6 Euriphanes, philosopher ... 

6 Euriphron, physidan .. 

3 Euripides, poet .. 

T Eurylochus, philtMopher. 

d Euiytus, philosopher . 

■ X' 
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KutbycMdes, atetowy 
Entiiycrntts, itetuwy 

Euxoudaa, painter .. 


G 

CiTiAOAi, aroMtect . 
Gfaiucm9» stettmr V 

OlftttcuSf woiic^r i» iron 

GUucns^ statuary . 

Ofaucon, phiiosopher .. 

Goigasiis, physrriao. 

Goi^stu, painter......... 

Goi^tas, rbetorictan. 

Gorgias, statuary.. 

Gorgus^ legislatof,. 


H 

HAttPALVS, astronomer .. 

Hecalccus of li^etus*historian.r ... 
Heeateus, of Abdera, historian ... 

liedeiat female piulosopher. 

Hedyius, poet..... 

Hegemon, poet. 

Hegesias, called PUatkanatutf phi¬ 
losopher ... .. 

Hegenas, statuary ... 

Uelianar, legislator .. ....... 

Heliccai, estroncnner....... 

Helianicas. historian... 

HcracUdes, philosopher . 

Heraclitus of Ephesus, pidlosopher. 
Heraclitus of Fotitus, philosopher... 
Hercules, inventor .............. 

Hertllus, philosopher .. 

Hcrmacbtts, philou>pher. 

Hcrtnesianax, poet . 

Hermias, historian . 

Hcnnippus, poet .. 

Hermocrates, orator. 

Hermogeoes, philosopher. 

Hermon, navigator . 

Hermodmus, mathematician.... 
Hermotimas, phIkHopher....... 

Herodkms, physician .. 

Herodorus, zoologist. 

Herodotus, historianl. 

Herophila, poetess ... 

Herophilus, physician . 

Hesiod, poet. 

Hestl^us, philosopher. 

Hicetas, philosopher.. 

Hioro, writer on husbandry...... 

Hiero, navigilor .................. 

Hieronymus, historian. 

llipparchia, female pliilosopber 

Hipparchus, editor ... . 

philc«ophcr. 

philoaopher .. 


3, philosopher. 

S I^jioaatesofCbtos,mathematician 

4 Hippocrates of Cos, physician. 

Hippodaimis, architect. 

Hippodamus, philosopher.. 

9 Hippodicus, p^t.. 

5 Hipfxinax, poet .. .. 

6 Hipponicus, mattiematician. 

5 Hippotalus. philosopher 

4 Histimus, musician .. 

• Homer, poet.. 

5 i Homodorus, philosopher. 

5; Hya^s, murician .. 

5 Hygiasmon, painter. 

7 Hypatodorus, statuary. 

Hyperides, orator... 

5 1 

5 Iaoes, statuary ..... 

3 Jason, narigator .... 

3 Ibyetu, poet..... 

4 Ic^us, architect. 

5 Idomeneus, philosopher ... 

Ion of Chios, poet... .. 

4 Ion of Ephesus, rhapsodist. 

5 Ion, statuary ... 

7 Xophon, poet ... 

4 Iphicrates, orator.. . 

6 IpKippus, In&toriao . 

4 Iphitus, legi'tlator. 

6 Irene, female punt^ .... 

3 IssuB, orator....... 

Isocrates, rhetorician ... 

3 

5 L 

3 Lachitus, orator.'.... 

4 Lacydes, philosopher .. 

LahippuH, btatuary ..... 

Lamprus^poet...... 

Lapnees, statuary. 

XastMinla, female philosoplunr. 

Lasus, poet.... 

Leochares, statuary... 

Leodamus, mathemadcian . 

Leodamus, orator. 

Leon, historian..... 

Leon, mathematician .. 

4 Leonidas, poet. 

9 Leonteas, philosopher .. 

Leontium, courtezan and philoso- 

phress .. 

Leptiues, orator .. 

Iicsbonax, oroioT ... 

Lesches, poet .... 

Leucippus, philowpher .. 

lirymmus, poet ... 

linus, poet .. 

Lycaon, inventor..... 

Lydanus, pwntcr... 


4 
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Lycius, >tataai 7 . 5 

Lycomedes, legulstor . 4 

liycoD, actor. 4 

Lycon pbiloiopher . S 

Lycophron, poet . 3 

Lycurgiis, l<‘gi<ilator. 9 

Lycurges, orator . 4 

Lydiu, orator . 5 

Lysinus, poet . 6 

Lysippus, painter. S 

Lysippus, statuai^ . 4 

Lysis, philosopher . 4 

I/ysistratns, statuary . 4 

M 

Machaon, physiraaa ... .. * 

Magties, poet . 5 

Mandroclee, architect . 5 

Manetfao, histarian . 3 

Manto or Daphne, ditrineresa . • 

Mamierion, female phikieopher ... 3 

Marayaii, I^torian . 4 

Marayas, muucian .. .. * 

Matriretas, astrosoraef.... 6 

Mpchopanrs, painter . 4 

Medon, statuary .T. 6 

Megasthenes, traveller. 3 

Mdampus, physician . S 

Mclampns, poet . * 

Melanippides, poet. 6 

Mebnthias, paintd:. 4 

Melaa, statoaiy. 6 

Metuagoras, niatorian. 5 

SlelinMer, poat. 10 

rMeliasus, philosopher . 4 

Melitos, poet . 4 

Menunon, architect. 6 

Mencechmus, statuary. 6 

Menochmus, mathematician. 4 

Menander, poet . 3 

Menecrates, physioan. 4 

Menecrates nav^tor . 4 

Menedemus of Kretiia, philosopher 4 
Menedemus of Lampsacus, philoso¬ 
pher . 4 

Menencles, architect . $ 

Menesistratus, philosopher . 4 

Menippus, philosopher. 4 

Meniscus, ^or . 4 

Metagenes of Cnossus, architect... 4 
Metagenes of Xypeta, ardiitect ... 5 

Meton,.astronomer . 5 

Metroclrs, philosopher. 4 

Metrodorus of Cl^s, philosopher .. 5 
Metrodonis of Lampsacus, philoso¬ 
pher. 4 

Micciades, statuary... 6 

Micon, painter. & 

Mimnermas, poet. It 


Minos, legislator .-. 

Miih ecus, sopliist... 

Miidseas, geographer ... 

iVInaseas, physician... 

Mnesitheus, rhapsodist. 

Mnegisitbon, inventor . 

Mnesarchus, 'philosc^her... 

Mnedon, le^'slator . 

Mnesiphilus, orator. 

Mnesipbilus, philosopher. 

Mnesistratns, philosopher. 

Monimus, philosopher.. 

Musaelis I, poet .. 

Musmus 11, poet... 

Myrtneddes^tcii'otor . 

Myron, statuary ... 

Myriilus, poet . 

Myrtis, pMtess. 

Myson, one of (he seven sages...... 

Myus, engraver . 


N 

Naucuates, rhetorician.... 

Nancydes, statuary. 

Nausiphanes, philosopher.... 

Nesrehus, navigator . 

Neoclitos, mathematician.... 

Neophron, poet ... 

Neeptolemus, actor. 

Nescas, painter. 

Nicanor, painter . 

Niceratus, poet. 

Nicias of Athens, painter. 

Nidas bf Miletus, poet. 

Nidthon, female philosopher 

Nkohulus, surveyor. 

Nichochares, poet . 

Niohocharis, poet. 

Nicodorus, legislator. 

Nicomachus, physidan. 

Nichomachus, painter . 

Nicophanes, pdntef. 

Nicophron, poet . 

Nicostratus, actor. 

Nossis, poetess . 

Nympheus, poet. 

O 

OcELEVs, philosopher. 

Oempodes, philusopiier . 

Olen, poet . 

Olym^s, poet. 

Onatas, statuary . 

Onatus, philosopher.. 

Onedcritns, phuasopW .... 

Onomacritus, le^lator.. 

Onomacritus, poi^. 

Qroebantius, po«.. 

Orpheus, poet . 


10 

6 

» 
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Otbagocas,i»usi;W..—v--- .4 
Oxjius,JegubUiE......• 


P 


PAtJCFH^fvs, mythologist. 

Folamedes, poet ... 

PmOphihis, grainitaarkui . 

Pamphiliis, painter .. 

Pamphu.s, pMt... 

Panasmis, painter..... 

Panyasis, poet. 

Pamienidc'9, phUotopher.^ 

Parmenon, actor... 

PaiTbasiu!i, painter .. •• 

Patroclus, navigator.... .. 

Patroclus, statuary . 

Pausanias, physician . 

Paasia.s, painter .. 

Pauson, painter . 

Perelias, statuary. 

Periander, legislator..... 

Pericles, orator. 

Periclilus, musician. 

Ferilaus, philosopher . 

Perillus, founder... 

Perius, painter. 

Perseus, philosopher .. 

Pliiedun, philosopher .. 

Phffinns, astronomer. 

Phalcas, politician. 

Phanias, natural philosopher . 

Phanton, philosopher . 

Phieaa, ai^itect. 

Phemius, musician ... 

Phemonoe, divineress ....... 

Phereorates, poet. 

Phefecydes of Scyros, philosopher.. 

Pherecydes of Leros, iustorian. 

Pliidias, statuaiy. 

Fhidon, legislator..... 

Philamman, poet. ».. 

Philemon, actor ..... 


4 

« 

-4 

4 

* 

5 

5 

6 
4 

3 

4 

4 

5 

4 

5 

5 

6 

3 
8 

4 
6 

5 
4 

4 

5 
4 
4 

4 

5 
• 
« 

5 

6 
5 
5 
9 
» 

4 


Philemon, poet..... 

Fhiletas, grammarian . 

Fiiiletserus, poet . 

Fhillnus, physician . 

Philip of Medroa, astronomer 
Philip of Opus, astronomer ... 

Philip, physician. 

Philippidcs, philosopher. 

Philiscus, rhetorician .i.. 

Philistiis, orator ... 

Fhilistion, physidan... 

Philocles, poet....,.. 

Philolaus, legislator, 
Fhilolaus, philosopher- av... 1.. 

Philo, architect.. 

Philo, pl)!i|os(^il<» 
f:. . 



Pfailoiddes, poet . 

Pbiloxenua, poet . 

Phocion,. philosopher . 

Pbocus, astronomer. 

Phocylides, poet . 

Phradmen, statuary. 

Phryllus, painter. 

Phrynichus, poet....;. 

Phrynicus, poet . .. 

Pbrynis, musician. 

Phryaon, statuary . 

Phyteus, architect . 

Pigres, poet ... 

Pindar, poet.„i... 

Pisander; poet ... 

Pisistratus, editor of Homer. 

Pithon, philosopher. .. 

Pittacus, one of the seven sages ... 

Plato, philosopher .... 

Plato, poet . 

Plesirrlmus, editor . 

Plisthamis, philosopher . 

Fudaliriue, physician . 

Folemarchus, astronomer.. 

Polemon, philosopher.. 

Poltts, actor ... 

Polus, rhetorician.. . 

Polybius, physician. 

Folycides, zoographer. 

Folycles, statuary.... 

Polycletus, historian...,... 

Polycletus, statuary... 

Polycrates, rhetorician.* 

Folyen, pldlosopher. . 

~ ‘ I, painter.. ... 

Polyldns, mechanic.. 

Polymnestes, philosopher.....1. 

Polymnestes, poet .. 

Pelystratus, philosopher .. 

Polyzelui, historian. 

Porinus, architect. 

Posidippus, poet .. 

Posidonius, philosopher . 

Pratinas, poet .. 

Praxawras, physidan . 

Praxilia, poetess . 

Praxiteles, statuary. 

Prodicus, poet. 

Predicus, rhetorician ... 

Pronapides, poet. 

Protagoras, philosoplier . 

Protogenes, punter...<.. 

Proxenus, rhetbridan . 

Psaon, historian ... 

PtolomsBus, historian .. 

Pyrgoteles, engraver . 

Pyromaehus, statuary. 

Pyrrho, philoscmher.. 

Pythagoras, philosopher .. 


9-. oiia-oitostntnwb® ib-i&to 
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Pythagoras, statuary . 5 

Pythras of Athens, orator. 4 

Pytheas of Massilia, astronomer ■■ 3 

Pytheas of Treezen, poet. 10 

Pythodorus, statuary . 6 

R 

Rhadamanthus, legislator. * 

Khinton, poet . 3 

Rhrecus, founder. 7 

S 

SscADas, poet. 6 

Sanarion, poet .. 5 

Sandes, philosopher. 8 

Sannion, musicbn. 4 

Sappho, poetess . T 

Satyrus, architect. 4 

Scopas, statuary . 4 

Scylas, navigator and geographer.. 6 

St^llias, diver. 5 

^yllis, statuary .>. 6 

Silamo , statuary. '4 

Simmies, philosopher . . . 4 

Simmias, poet. 4 

Simon,equerry .. 4 

Simoit, philosopher .. 4 

Simon, statuaiy .S 

Simonides of Ceos, poet .. 6 

Simonides, of Melos, poet. 5 

Sisyphu*, poet. • 

SnWs, statuaiy. 6 

Socrates, philosopher . 5 

Socrates of Thi bes, statuary. S 

Socratt s of Chios, statuary . 4 

S4idas, statuary ... 6 

Solon, one of the seven sages . 6 

Somis, statuaiy . 5 

Sopater, poet . 3 

Sophocles, poet. S 

Sophron, poet . 5 

Sodcles, poet . 4 

Sostratus, architect . 3 

Sostratus, statuaiy . 5 

Sotades, poet . 4 

Spensippos, philosopher . 4 

Spboenis, philosopher. 3 

Spintharus, architect . 6 

Stasinus, poet . 9 

Stesichonis the elder, poet . 7 

Stesichoriis the younger, poet. 6 

Stesimbmi us, historian. 5 

Sthenis, statuary . 4 

Stilpo, philosopher . 4 

Stoniins, statuary. '5 

Stratis, poet.• ft 

Strato, philosopher . 3 

Susarion, buffoon... 6. 

Syagruj, poet . 10 


Syenneins, phy^an. 

T 

TrcTJEtis, statuary. 

Telauges,{ihilosopher . 

Tcleclides, poet . 

Teleclus, philoso|!her . 

Telephanes, musician . 

Telepbanes, statuary . 

Telenila, poetess. 

Telestes, poet . 

Terpander, poet . 

Thales of Gortyna, legislator , 
Thales of Miletus philosopher 

Tliarayris, musitun . 

Tlieffitetus, astronomer . 

Theagenes, historian. 

Theano, poetess . 

Tliemista, female philosopher . 

Tliemistogcnes, historian . 

Thcocliis, statuary .. 

Theocritus, poet .. 

Theodamas, orator . 

Theodectes, rhetorician . 

Theodorus, actor. 

Theodorus, founder. 

Theodoras, tnatliemadcian .... 

Theodorus, philosopher .. 

Tlieodorus, rlietoricidn. 

Theognis of Athens, poet. 

Thcognis of Megara, poet. 

Tiieonniestes, painter . , 

Theophilus, physician.. 

Thesiphilus,poet .. 

Theophrastus, iimsician . 

Theophrastus, philosopher , 

Theopoinpus, historian.. 

Tlieopompus, poet .. 

Theramcnes, orator.'.... ... 

'I beriinarhus, painter . 

Tiieseus, Iccislator' .. 

Thespis, poet .;.. 

Thessalus, actor . 

Thcssaluss physician. 

Thendius, raaiheuiaticiaii. 

'Ihrasias, physician. 

I hrasymachiis, philosopher..... 

Tbrasyinachiis, rhetoridan . 

Thucydides, historian . 

ThymoBtus, poev . 

T immus, historian. 

T'immus of Lpf ris, philosophei.. 

Timagoras, painter . 

Timanthea, painter .. 

TiaiarihuSjStatnary. 

limarete, fenudqjMinter.. 

Umocharis, asmlhnieg .. 

TSmocrates, pl)||il|ft|iUer . 

lUnocreoD, pisi^igs... 


4 


6 

6 

5 

3 

4 

4 

• s- 

5 
7 

10 

e 

* 

5 

5 

6 

3 

4 
6 

3 

4 

4 
7 

5 
4 
.ft 
4 

6 

4 

5 

6 
6 
S 
4 
ft 
ft 
4 


6 

4 

5 
4 
4 


& 




3 

4 


4 
3 

5 
3 
3 
5 
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Timolaus, philosopher.. 4 

Tiinoleon, lepslator .. 4 

Union, vallvd the Mismlhripe, 

philosoplM:)'. 6 

llmon of FtiiiasU, philosopher ... 3 

Tiinothens, linmk-iaii... 4 

TimotheuN (mei . 4 

Emotheus, smiuarv. 4 

Enichu!!, poet . 4 

• Ephys, navigator... * 

Eresias, poet ... * 

Esias, rhetorician... 5 

Eacrates, statuary . 4 

Triptolemns, legislator .. * 

Trophouius, architect . * 

Tyrta;us,'i)oet . 7 

X 

Xanihus, historian....;. 6 

Xanthus, poet. S 

Xenagoraa, ship-builder . 4 


Xenarchns, poet . 5 

Xeiiia'ies,: hilosopher. 6 

Xenocie^, architect. 5 

Xenocrates, philosopher . 4 

Xenocrihi.s, poet. 8 

Xenodaiuus, poet. 10 

Xenodenius, dancer... 5 

Xeuoniedcs, historian . ...... 6 

Xenophanes, philosopher. 6 

Xcnophilut, philosopher . 4 

Xenophon, philosopher . 4 

Z 

Zaiedciis, le^ilator .. 8 

Zei odotus, poet . 3 

Zeno of fllea, philosopher. 5 

Zeno of Citium, philosopher . 4 

Zeno of Sidon, philosopher . 3 

Zeuxis, painter. 4 

Zeuxis, statuary . 3 

Zoilus, rhetorician . 4 







































TABLE VIL 


Roman Measures reduced to French (and English). 


It is necessary that we shouW know the value of the Roman foot and 
mile, to enable us to ascertain the value of the itinerary measures of the 
Greeks. 

The French Royal foot is divided into 12 inches; each of which 
inches is again divided into 12 lines j thus the whole foot contains 1440 
tenths of a line. 


" i 

Tenths of a line. 

Inches. 

• 

lines. 

1440 

12 

_ 

1430 

11 

11 

1420 • 

11 

10 

1410 . 

11 

9 

1400 

11 

8 

1390 

11 

7 

•1880 

11 

6 

1370 

11 

5 

1360 

11 

4 

1350 

11 

3 

1340 

11 

2 . ■' 

1380 

11 

1 - 

13S0 

11 


ISIS 

10 

HA 

1314 

lo 

Ha 

1313 

10 

Ha 

1312 

lO 

ha 

1311 

10 

Ha 

1310 

10 

11 

1309 

10 

lOA 

1308 

10 

lOA 

1307 

10 

lOA 

1306 

10 

lOA. 

1305 

10 

lOA 
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Tenths ola line. 

. 

'inches. 

.. . 

lines. 

1304 

10 

lOrV 

1302 

10 


1309 

10 


1301 

10 

l^xV 

■1300 

10 

10 

1299 

10 

9A 

1298 

10 

9tV 

1297 

10 

9A 

1296 

10 

9-t,\ 

1295 

10 

9t^ 

1294 

10 

9A 

1293 

10 

O-jtjr 

1292 

10 

9A 

1291 

10 

9tV 

1290 

10 

9 


The learned are not agreed on the number of tenths of a line which 
should be assigned to the Roman foot; but I have chosen to follow 
M. D’Anville and others, who fix it at 1306’ or 10 inches 10^ lines 
(.11,6988 in. lv.s English). ■ 

Accoiiii .; to this estimation, the Roman pace, consisting of S feet, 
will cont.'.ui 1 French Royal feet, 6 inches, 6 lines (4 feetg,994(l inches 
Englisfi I. 

The Ih.ioan mile, consisting of a thousand paces, will contain 755 
toises, I i'eet, 8 inches, 8 lines. But to avoid fractioiis, I shall take it, 
with M. D’Anville, at 756 toises (l6ll yards, or 7 furlongs, 71 yards, 
English). 

As 8 stadia are n-sually reckoned to the Roman mile, if we take the 
eighth part of 756 toi.ses, the value of that mile, we shall have for the 
stadium 94^ toises (D’Anville Mes. I liner. j» 70). 

The Greeks had different kinds of stadia; but we here onlj? speak 
of the ordinary stadium, known by the name of the Olympian. 



TABLE VIII. 


Moniun Feet reduced to French (and English) Feet. 


Roman 

French Roy 



English 


Feel 

Feet. 

Inch. Lines. 

Feet. 

Inch. Dec. 

1 

0 

10 

lOA 

0 

11,5988 

2 

1 

9 

9t-V 

1 

11, i 976 

3 

2 

8 


2 

10.7964 

4 

3 

7 


3 

10,395-2 

5 

4 

6 

5 

4 

9 9940 

6 

•5 

5 

3*r^-tr 

5 

9 5928 

7 

6 

4 

2-rii 

6 

9,1916 

8 

7* 

3 

OA 

7 

8,7904 

9 

8 

1 

1 T 4 

8 

8,3892 

10 

9 

0 

10 

9 

7,9880 

11 

9 

11 

8A 

10 

7,.'■'868 

12 

10 

10 

/ -nr 

11 

7, 8.56 

13 

11 

9 

5a 

12 

6 7844 

14 

12,- 

8 


13 

6,3832 

15 

13 

7 

3 

14 

5,9-20 

16 

14 

6 

lA 

15 

5,5808 

ir 

15 

5 

OA 

16 

5,1796 

18 

16 

3 

lOA 

17 

4.7784 

19 

17 

2 

9xV 

18 

4,3772 

20 

18 

1 

. 8 

19 

3,9760 

21 

19 

0 


20 

3,5748 

22 

19 

11 

5t%- . 

21 

3,1736 

23 

20 

10 

3A' 

22 

2,7724 

24 

21 

9 


23 

2,.'i712 » 

25 

22 

8 

1 * 

24 

1 9700 

26 

23 

6 

11A 

25 

1 5^.m8 

27 

24 

5 

lOA 

26 

1.1676 

28 

25 

4 

8A 

27 

0,7664 

29 

26 

3 

7 * 

28 

0,3652 5 

30 

27 

2 

6 

28 

11,9640 1 

31 

28 

1 

4'o 

29 

11,5628 ' 
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ROMAN FEET, 


Roman 

Feet. 

French Roy. 
Feet. 

Inch. 

. 32 

29 

0 

33 

29 

11 

34 

30 

10 

35 

31 

8 

3« 

32 

7 

37 

33 

6 

38 

34 

5 

39 

35 

4 

40 

36 

3 

41 

37 

2 

42 

38 

1 

43 

38 

11 

44 

39 

10 

45 

40 

9 

4« 

41 

8 

47 

42 

7 

48 

43 

6 

49 

44 

5 

50 

45 

4 

60 

54 

5 

70 

63 

5 

80 

72 

6 

90 

81 

7 

100 

90 

8 

200 

1 181 

4 

300 

272 

1 

400 

362 

9 

500 

453 

5 

600 

544 

2 

700 

634 

10 

800 

. 725 

6 

900 ! 

816 

3- 

1000 

906 

11 

2000 

1818 

10 

3000 

2720 

10 

4000 

3627 

9 

5000 

4534 

8 

6000 

6441 

8 

7000 

6448 

7 

8000 

7255 

6 

9000 

8162 

6 

10000 

9069 

5 

15000 

13604 

2 

20000 

18188 

10 


lines. 

Feet, 

Inch Dec. 

3t% 

30 

11,1616 

ItV 

31 

10,7604 

Ot^ 

32 

10,3592 

11 

33 

9,9580 

9A 

34 

9,5568 


35 

9,1656 


36 

8,7544 


37 

8,3532 

4 

38 

7,9520 

2t^ 

39 

7,5508 

ItV 

40 

7,1496 

ll-A 

41 

6,7484 

10.^ 

42 

6,3472 

9 

43 

5,9460 

7A 

44 

5,5448 

6-rrr 

45 

5,1436 

4iV 

46 

4,7424 

3A 


4,3412 

2 

48 

3,9400 

0 

57 

11,9280 

10 

67 

7,9160 

8 

77 

3,9040 

6 

86 

11,8920 

4 

96 

7,8800 

8 

193 

3,7600 

0 

289 

11,6400 

4 

386 

7,5200 

8 

483 

3,4000 

0 ! 

579 

11,2800 

4 

676 

7,1600 

8 

773 

3,0400 

0 

869 

10,9200 

4f 

966 

6,8 

8 

1933 

1,6 

0 

2899 

8,4 

4 

3866 

3,2 

8 1 

4832 

1,0 

0 

5799 


4 

6765 

11,6 

8 

7732 

6,3 

0 

8699 

1,2 

5 

9665 

8 

0 

14498 

6 

8 

19331 

4 



TABLE IX. 

Roman Paces reduced to French Toites (and English Yards). 


1 HAVE said above that the Roman pace, containing 5 Roman feet, 
might be equal to abont 4 French feet, 6 inches, h lines (four feet, 
9,^0 inches English). 


Roman 

Paces. 

Toises. Feet. Inch, lines. 

Yards. Feel. Inch. Dec. 

. ... 

1 


4 

6 

5 

1 

1 

9.9940 

2 

1 

S 

0 

10 

3 

0 

7,9880 

3 

2 

1 

7 

3 

4 

2 

5,982 

^4 

3 

0 

1 

8 

6 

1 

3,976 

5 

3 

4 

6 

1 

8 

0 

1,970 

6 

■ 4 

3 

2 

6 

9 

1 

11,964 

7 

5 

1 

8 

11 

11 

0 

9,958 

8 

6 

0 

3 

4 

12 

2 

7,952 

9 

6 

4 

9 

9 

14 

1 

5,946 

10 

7 

3 

4 

2 

16 

0 

3,940 

11 

8 

1 

10 

7 

17 

2 

1,934 

12 

9 

0 

5 

0 

19 

c* 

11,928 

13 

9 

4 

11 

5 

20 

2 

9,922 

14 

10 

3 

5 

10 

22 

1 

7,916 

15 

11 

2 

0 

3. 

24 

0 

5.910 

16 

12 

0 

6 

8 

26 

2 

3.904 

17 

12 

5 

1 

1 

27, 

r 

1,898 . 

18 

13 

3 

7 

6 

, 28 

2 

11,892 

19 

14 

2 

. 1 

11 

SO 

1 

9,886 

20 

15 

0 

8 

4 

32 

0 

7,880 

21 

15 

5 

2 

9 

33 

2 

5,874 

22 

16 

3 

9 

, 2 

35 

1 

3,868 

23 

17 

2 

3 

7 

37 

0 

1,862 

24 

18 

0 

10 

0 

$9 

1 

11,856 
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Homan 

Paces. 

Toises. Feet 

Jneh 

lines 

yards. Feet. Inch. Dec. 

25 

18 

5 

4 

5 

40 

0 

#9,850 

26 

19 

3 

10 

lO 

41 

2 

7,844 

27 

20 

2 

5 

3 

43 

1 

5,838 

28 

21 

0 

11 

8 

45 

O 

3,832 

29 

21 

5 

6 

1 

46 

2 

1,826 

SO 

22 

4 

0 

6 

48 

0 

11,820 

31 

23 

2 

6 

11 

49 

2 

9,814 

32 

24 

1 

1 

4 

51 

1 

7,808 

33 

24 

5 

7 

9 

5S 

0 

5,802 

34 

25 

4 

2 

2 

54 

2 

3,796 

35 

26 

2 

8 

7 

56 

1 

1,790 

36 

37 

1 

3 

0 

57 

2 

11,784 

37 

27 

5 

9 

5 

59 

1 

9,778 

38 

28 

4 

3 

lO 

61 

O 

7,772 

89 

29 

2 

lO 

3 

62 

2 

5,766 

40 

30 

1 

4 

8 . 

64 

1 

3,760 

41 

30 

5 

11 

1 

66 

0 

1,754 

1 42 

31 

4 

5 

6 

67 

1 

11,748 

i 43 

32 

2 

11 

11 

69 

o 

9,742 

44 

33 

1 

6 ' 

4 

70 

2 

7,766 

45 

34 

O 

O 

9 

72 

1 

5,730 

46 

34 

4 

7 

2 

74 

o 

3,724 

47 

35 

3 

1 

7 

75 

2 

1,718 

48 

36 

1 

8 

o 

77 

0 

11,712 

49 

‘37 

0 

2 

5 

78 

2 

9,706 

50 

37 

4 

8 

10 

80 

1 

7,700 

51 

38 

3 

3 

3 

82 

O 

5,694 

52 

39 

1 

9 

8 

83 

2 

3,688 

53 

40 

0 

4 

1 

85 

1 

1,682 

.54 

l40 

4 

10 

6 

86 

2 

11,676 

55 

41 

3 

4 

11 

88 

1 

9,670 

60 

45 

2 

1 

0 

96 

1 

11,640 

70 

.52 

5 

5 

2 

112 

2 

3,580 

80 

60 

2 

9 

4 

128 

2 

7,520 

90 

68 

0 

1 

6 

144 

2 

11,460 

100 

75 

3 

5 

8 

161 

O 

3,400 

200 

1.51 

0 

11 

4 

322 

0 

6,8 

300 

226 

4 

5 

0 

483 

O 

10,2 

400 

302 

1 

10 

8 

644 

1 

1,6 

500 

377 

5- 

4 

4 

805 

1 

5,0 

600 

453 

2 

lO 

O 

966 

1 

8,4 

700 

529 

0 

3 

8 

1127 

1 

11,8 

djpo 

604 

S 

9 

4 

1288 

Q 

3,2 

-'-iijp 

680 

1 

3 

O 

1449 

2 

6,6 


755 

4 

8 

8 

1610 

2 

lo 
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Roman 

Paces. 

Toises.” Feet. 

Inch. 

Lines. 

Yards. Feet. 

! 

Indies. 

2000 * 

1511 

3 

5 

4 

3221 

<l 

8 

3000 

' 2267 

2 

2 

0 

4832 

2 

6 

4000 

3023 

0 

10 

8 

6443 

2 

2 

5000 

3778 

5 

7 

4 

8054 

2 

2 

. 10000 

7557 

5 

2 

8 

16109 

1 

4 

20000 

15115 

4 

5 

4 

32218 

2 

8 

30000 

22673 

3 

8 

0 

48328 

1 

0 

40000 

30231 

2 

10 

8 

64437 

3 

4 

50000 

37789 

2 

1 

4 

80547 

0 

8 

lodooo . 

75.578 

4 

2 

8 . 

161034 

1 

4 

200000 

151157 

2 

5 

4 

322188 

2 

8 

300000 

226736 

0 

8 

0 

483282 

4 

0 

400000 

302314 

4 

10 

8 

644376 

r. 

4 


TABLE X 


Jtoman Miles reduced to French Toises {and English Miles, Sid;.) 


Wk have seen by the preceding Table, that, if we take the Roman 
Pace at 4 feet, 6 inches, S lines, the. Roman mile will contain 745 
toises, 4 feet, 8 inches, 8 lines ; but to avoid fractions, we shall take it, 
with M. D’Anville, at 756 toises (l6l 1 yards English). 


Roman 

Hites. 

lllllllQ^lllllll^ 

Englisli 4 
Miles. Fur. 

Yds. 

1 

756 

0 

7 

71 

« 

1512 

1 

6 

142 

3 

2268 

2 

5 

213 

4 

3024 

3 

5 

64 

5 

3780 

4 

4 

135 

6 

4536 

5 

3 

206 

7 

5292 

6 

3 

57- 

8 

6048 

7 

2 

128 

9 

6804 

8 

1 

199 

10 

7560 

9 

i 

50 

11 

8316 

10 

0 

121 

12 

9072 

10 

7 

192 

13 

9828 

11 

7 

43 

14 

10584 

12 

6 

114 

15 

11340 

IS 

5 

185 

16 

12096 

14 

5 

36 

17 

12852 

15 

4 

107 

18 

13608 

16 

3 

178 

19 

14364 

17 

3 

29 

20 

15120 

18 

2 

100 

21 

16876 

19 

1 

171 

1 22 

16632 

20 

1 

22 

23 

17388 

21 

0 

93 

.24 

18144 

21 

7 

164 
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Roman 

Miles, 

Toises. 

English 

Miles. 

Fur, 

Yds. 

25 

18900 

22 

7 

15 

26 

19666 

23 

6 

86 

27 

20412 

24 

5 

157 

28 

21168 

25 

5 

8 

29 

21924 

26 

4 

79 

30 

22680 

27 

3 

150 

31 

23436 

28 

3 

8 

32 

25192 

29 

2 

78 

33 

.24948 

30 

1 

49 

34 

25704 

31 

1 

0 

35 

26460 

32 

0 

71 

36 

27216 

32 

7 

142 

87 

27972 

33 

6 

203 

38 

28728 

34 

6 

64 

39 

29484 

35 

5 

135 

40 

30240 

36 

4 

206 

41 

30996 

37 

4 

57 

42 

31752 

38 

3 

128 

43 

32508 

39 

2 

199 

44 

33264 

40 

2 

50 

46 

•84020 

41 

1 

1*1 

46 

34776 

42 

0 

192 

47 

35532 

43 

0 

43 

48 

36288 

43 

7 

108 

49 

37044 

44 

6 

179 

50 

37800 

45 

6 

80 

100 

75600 

91 

4 

60 

200 

151200 

183 

0 

120 

300 

226800 

274 

4 

180 

400 

302400 

366 

1 

20 

500 

378000 

457 

5 

80 

looo 

756000 

915 

2 

160 



PABLE XI 


Grecian Feet reduced to French {and English) Feet, 


VVe have said that the French foot is divided into 1440 tenths of a line, 
of which the Roman foot contained 1306. 

The proportion of the Roman foot to the Grecian foot being as 24 
to 23, we shall have for the latter 1360 tenths of a line, and a very 
small fraction, which may be disregarded. 1360 tenths of a line give 
11 inches 4 lines. 


' Grecian 
' Feet. 

Fr. Roy. 

Feet. Inch. 

Lines. 



1 

0 

11 

4 

1 

0,0786 

2 

1 

10 

8 

2 

0,1572 

3 

2 

10 

0 

3 

0,2358 

4 

3 

9 

4 

4 

0,3144 

5 

4 

8 

8 

5 

0,3930 

6 

5 

8 

0 

6 

0,4716 

7 

6 

7 

4 

7 

0,5503 

8 

7 

6 

8 

8 

0,6288 

9 

8 

6 

0 

9 

0,7074 

10 

9 

5 

4 

10 

0,7860 

11 

10 

4 

8 

11 

0,8646 

12 

11 

4 

0 

12 

0,9432 

15 

. 12 

5 

4 

13 

1,0218 

14 

13 

2 

8 

14 

1,1004 

15 

14 

2 

0 

15 

1,1790 

16 

15 

1 

4 

16 

1,2576 

17 

16 

0 

8 

17 

1,3362 

18 

If 

0 

0 

18 

1,4148 

If 

17 

11 

4 

19 

1,4934 

20 

18 

10 

8 

20 

1,5720 

21 

19 

10 

0 

21 

1,6506 

22 

20 

9 

4 

22 

1,7292 

23 

21 

8 

8 

23 

1,8078 

-24 , 

'22 


0 

24 

1,8864 






(iRliC'lAN FKIiT. 




(irccian 

K< 

1 l*’r. Uxi^ 
j Ftvt. 1 

Inch. 

LillGH 1 

I'.iitrli; 
- Kec; 

•-il 

. Inch. 1)<-G. 

25 

i 2,1 

7 

4 I 

j 2.5 

1 ,96.50 

2fi 

1 24 

6 

i 

26 

2,04.36 

27 

j 25 

6 

0 i 

27 

0 1 ooO 

28 

26 

5 

4 ! 

28 

2,2008 

29 

-21 

4 

y 

29 

2,2794 

30 ’ 

•2S 

4 

0 ' 

30 

2,3.580 

!ll 1 

29 

3 

4 

31 

2,4366 

32 i 

30 

2 


*2 

2,51.52 

,3,3 i 

31 

2 

(> ; 

.i3 

2,59.38 

34 ' 

.32 

i 

4 

34 

2, ■724 

.3,5 

33 

0 

8 i 

35 

2,:510 

.30 

; 34 

0 

0 

36 

2,.8296 

:i: 

: 34 

11 

4 ' 

; 37 

2,90.82 

38 

1 3.5 

10 

8 

i 38 

2,9Kt;s 

39 

I 36 

10 

0 

1 39 

.3,0654 

40 

37 

f) 

4 

40 

:l,1440 

41 

38 

8 

S 

4l 

3,2226 

42 

39 

8 

0 

42 

3.,-!<»12 

43 

40 

7 

4 

43 

.3,3798 

44 

41 

6 

8 

44 

3,4584 

45 

42 ■ 

6 

0 

45 

3 , 5.370 

46 

43 

5 

4 

I 46 

3,6156 

47 

44 

4 

H 

1 -1' 

.3,6942 

4S 

45 

4 

0 

48 

3,7728 

49 

46 

3 

4 

49 

3,8514 

50 j 

47 

2 

8 

50 

3,930t) 

100 

1 94 

5 

4 

100 

7,86 

2fK1 

1 188 

10 

8 

2o1 

3,72 

3(K) 

1 283 

4 

0 

301 

a..58 

4(K) 

j 377 

9 

4 

402 

■ 7,44 

50f> 

472 

0 

8 

503 

3,3 

60t) 

1 .506 

8 

0 1 

603 

11,16 


Accordiujj lo tin- tablf, tiOO Grecian Ceet ajivc only 94 toises, 2 feet, 
S inches, instead of 94 toises .'i feel, at wliicW we have estimated Jthe 
stadium. This slitthtditli icnce arises front our having, with M. D An- 
ville, to avoid fractions, taken the Uoinan mile at somewhat more, ami 
the stadium at somewhat less, than its true value 
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J ABLE XIL 


•'iiidw reduced to French Toises, Roman- Miles, and Engh 
Measures. 


i 

Stadia, j 

Fr jRom iMilt*' j 

Kn^iish 

Miles. 

Fur. 

Yds. Dec. 

1 i 

i 


0 

0 

201,4278 

2 ! 

189 

-4 

0 

1 

182,8.556 


283^ ; 

7 

0 

2 

161,2834 

4 

378 

■jr 

0 

3 

145,7112 1 

5 

472i ; 

T 

0 

4 

127,1390 ) 

n 

567 j 

s 

'#r 

0 

5 

108,5668 : 

7 j 

661i 1 

T 

S’ 

0 

6 

89,9946 : 

8 1 

7.^0 ; 

1 

0 

7 

71,4224 ! 

I 

8501 

IJ^ 

. 1 

0 

52,8502 ! 

lo 1 

945 

li 

1 

1 

34,2780 : 

11 ! 

10391 

L 

1 

2 

15,70.58 : 


1134 

l! 

1 

2 

217,1336 

13 

12281 

If- 

1 

3 

198,5614 : 

14 

1323 

1-S- 

1 

4 

179,9892 1 

15 

14171 

li 

1 

5 

161,4170 

16 

1512 

2 

1 

6 

142.8448 

17 

16061 

24 

1 

7 

124,2726 

18 

1701 

«> l 
— •! 

2 

0 

105,7004 

19 

17951 


2 

1 

87,1282 

20 

1890 

2i 

2 

2 

68,5560, 

21 

19841 

2-n- 

2 

3 

49,9838 

32 

2079 

2-1 

2 

4 

31,4116 

23 

21731 

2-5 

2 

5 

12,8394 

24 

2268 

8 

2 

5 

214,2672 

25 

23621 

3i 

2 

6 

195,6950 

26 

2457 

3+ 

2 

7 

177,1228 

27 

2551^ 

34 

3 

0 

158,5506 

28 

2646 

33 

3 

1 

1.19,9784 

29 

27401 

31 

3 

2 

121,4062 

SO 

2835 

34 

3 

3 

102,8340 

35 

3307 ^ 

4f 

4 

0 

9.9730 

40 

3780 

5 

4 

4 

137,1120 

45 

4252^ 

54 

5 

1 

44,2610 

50 

4725 

6i 

5 

5 

171,390 



STADIA, 


323 


Stadia. 

Fr. roise.s. 

Rom. Miles 

j Kiif'lisli 
■ Miles. 

Fur. 

Yds. Dec. 

55 

5197i 


6 

2 

7 8,.529 

60 

56*0 

7i 

6 

6 

205,668 

65 

6142i 


7 

O 

112,807 

70 

6015 

Si 

s 

0 

19,946 

75 

70871 

9| 

8 

4 

147.085 

80 

7560 

10 

9 

1 

54,224 

85 

8032^ 

10| 

9 

5 

181,363 

90 

8.505 

lU 

10 

2 

88,502 

95 

8977 

lie 

10 

f: 

215,641 

100 

9150 

12.i. 

11 


122,780 

200 

189(X) 

25 

22 

7 

25,560 

300 

28350 


34 

2 

148,34 

400 

37800 

50 

45 

6 

51,12 

500 

47250 

62i 

57 

1 

173,90 

600 

56700 

75 

68 

5 

76,68 

TOO 

66150 

87-t- 

80 

0 

199,46 

800 

75600 

100 

91 

4 

102,24 

900 

85050 

112.} 

103 

O 

5,02 

1000 

94500 

125 

114 

3 

127,80 

2000 

189000 

. 250 

228 

7 

35,t; 

.3000 

283500 

375 

34.3 

2 

163,4 

4000 

378000 

500 

4.57 

6 

71.2 

5000 

472500 

6-25 

572 

1 

199,0 

6000 

567000 

750 

686 

5 

106,8 

7000 

661500 

875 

801 

1 

14,6 

8000 

756000 

UXK) 

915 

4 

142,4 

9000 

850500 

1125 

1030 

0 

50,2 

loooo 

945000 

1250 

1144 

3 

58 

11000 

1039500 

1375 

1258 

6 

185 

12000 

1134000 

1.500 

1373 

2 

92 

13000 

1228500 

1625 

1487 

5 

219 

14000 

1323000 

1750 

1602 

1 

126 

15000 ! 

14175(X) 

1875 

1716 

5 

33 

16000 : 

15120tX) 

20(X) 

1831 

0 

160 

17000 1 

1606500 

2125 

1945 

4 

67 

18000 j 

1701000 

2250 

2059 

7 

194 

19000 

1795500 

2375 

2174 

3 

101 

20000 I 

1890000 

2.500 

2289 

7 

8 


[The small difference in the value of the Uoman miles, in the high 
numbers, observable between this Table andTableVlI. arises from the 
neglect of the fraction in the latter, which it seemed more necessary to 
retain here, both for accuracy, and to prevent a still greater disagree¬ 
ment.—T. 




TABLE XIII 


'^ladia estimixhd t>i Frmch heaguesx o/‘2&00 Toises cfxc 


Sta<ii4. 

i It'S- 'Loisirs 

1 

94i 

2 

IS9 

3 

— 283i 

4 

— 37 ft 

5 

— 4721 

6 

— 567 

•mf 

i 

— 6611 

8 

— 756 

9 

— 850^ 

lO 

— 945 

11 

—• uxv.u 

12 

- 1134 

13 

— 12281 

14 

— 1323 

15 

- 14 174 

Ifi 

— 1512 

17 

16061 

18 

— 1701' 

19 

— 17951 

20 

— 1890 

21 

— 19841 

22 

— 2079 

23 

— 21734 

24 

— 2268 

26 

— 23624 

26 

1 2457 

t 27 

1 514 

i 23 

1 146 

29 

1 2404 

1 30 

1 335 

35 

1 8074 

40 

1 1280 

45 

1 17524 

50 

1 2225 


S-liuiia. 

l^ra^iivs. "Lobes 

55 

2 

197; 

60 

2 

670 

r>5 

f 2 

li42„ 

70 

2 

1615 

75 . 

; 2 

20874 

80 

3 

60 

85 

3 

6532} 

90 

3 

1005 

95 

3 

1477} 

loo 

3 

1950 

110 

4 

395 

120 

4 

1340 

130 

4 

2285 

140 

5 

730 

150 

5 

1675 

160 

6 

120 

170 

6 

1065 

180 

6 

2010 

190 

7 

455 

20ft 

7 

1400 

210 

6*' 

i 

2345 

220 

8 

790 

230 

8 

1735 

240 

9 

180 

250 

9 

1125 

260 

9 

2070 

270 

10 

515 

280 

10 

1460 

290 

lO 

24f>,5 

300 

11 

850 

400 

15 

300 

500 

IS 

225f> 

600 

22 

1700 

700 

26 

1160 



STADIA. 


Stadia, 

1 liCagiies 

. Toi.s<*8. 

!' Stadia 

! Leagues 

Toises. 

j 8(K) 

! 30 

6(K> 

. 

5(KXK) 

: 1890 


1 90(1 

i 34 

50 

6(XI(K) 

! 2268 

_ ) 

1 100(t 

37 

2(K)0 

; 7(HXX» 

i 2646 

•( 

i 

1500 

Ctf! 

1750 

8(XKX) 

; 3024 

..... 

! S(XX) 

75 

1500 

9(KXK) 

1 3402 


! 25(XI 

94 

12.50 

lOOlHtO 

: 3780 

— 

1 acxKi 

113 

KKXl 

1 KXXX) 

! 4158 


j 4(XKJ 

151 

OOfi 

12(KXX) 

i 4536 

— 

5000 

1«9 


I.XHXXt 

; 4914 

— 

j 6'(XK) 

22C 

20'H> ; 

14nrxK» 

5292 

— j 

j 70(X) 

204 

1.5<H> 

l500(Kt 

5670 


8000 

302 

ilhXI 

16(XKK1 

i 6048 


9(KK) 

340 

.5(X» 

17(Xxxi 

■ 6426 

— 1 

loooo 

37« 

— 

18(K>00 

0804 

1 

11 OCX) 

415 

2(XX> 

19(XMX> 

i 7182 

i 

I'iOCM) 

453 

15(M) 

2(XXX)(» 

j 75(>0 

— 

l.'KKX) 

491 

lOlKl 2I(KX)0 

i 7938 

— 

14000 

520 

5(10 ^ 

22<XXMi 

1 f'.'il.O 

— 

15000 

507 

-; 

2:4(HKK) 

i HG94 

...... ' 

16CK.X) i 

004 

2(K)0 ■ 

24(KXK1 

1 9072 


17(X)o ; 

642 

15(K( 

250000 

94.50 

— 

180(K> i 

6S0 

UXh) : 

‘.XliXMXt 

982H 

— 

19(XX) I 

718 

5(Xl 

270(XXt 

: io2(Xi 


20(K)0 

7 TjtJ 

--- i 

28(HXKI 

i 10584 

— 

25000 

945 


SllOdOi 

i 10962 

-- 

30000 

l!<4 

■ 

;t(xx XX i 

i 11340 

— 

4{XKX) i 

i.M2 

- (! 40<XKX) 

i 15120 

— - 





TABLE XIV. 

AUnman Money reduced to French (and English). 


( !>ii ]!()t mean to speak of the gold or copper, but only of the silver, 
money of Athens j the value of the former may easily be obtained from 
that of the latter. 

I’he talent was equal to. 0000 drachmas. 

The niina t().100 dr. 

The. tclradtarhin to. 4 dr. 

.Vncl the dtarhiiia was divided into six oboli. 

The value of the drachma cannot be precisely ascertained ; ihetit- 
1 ) 10:0 we can do is, to apfiroach it ; and to this end it will be necessary 
in know its wciglil awl fineness. 

1. have chosen to work on the tetradrachms, because they are more 
common than tlie. drachmas, their otiter multiplies, or their subdivisions. 

.Some literary persons, on whose accuracy 1 can rely, were so oblig¬ 
ing as to lend me their assistance in weighing a great number of these 
coins. 1 afterwards ap|iiied to M. Tillet, of the .Academy orbcicncci, 
Iloyal Assay-masicr.* I shall say nothing of bis intelligence, his love 
of the public good, or his zeal for the ;id\anccmtnt of learning ; but it 
is my duty to return him my thank . for having, at my request, made an 
assay of some telradraclims 1 had received from .Athens, ascertaintJ 
their fineness, and compared their value witli that of our money. 

It will he proper to distinguish two kinds of lelradrachms; the more 
ancient, which were struck till .ihoui the time of Pericles, and jierhaps 
to the end of the Peloponnesian war; atid those which arc posterior to 
that xta. Both hear on one side the head of .Minerva, and on the re¬ 
verse an owl. On the latter coins the owl stands on a vase ; and they 
also bear monograms, or names; and sometimes, though rarely, both. 

t. The more ancient tetrndruchm. These are of a ruder workmanship, 
less in diameter, and thicker than the others. The reverses exhibit 
traces more or les.s evident of the square form of the dies in the earlier 
ages.—See Mem. dc I’Acad. des Bell. Letter, tom. xxiv. p 30. 

Eisenschmi'.i (De, Ponder, et Mens. sect. 1. cap. 3.) has published 
one which, as lie assures us, weighed .333 grairi.s (273,i grains ling. Troy 
weight), wliich will git e for the drachma 834- gr. ((j8-J gr. Eng.) We 
have weighed fourteen similar coins, the greater part of which are in the 

* Coiiiiaissaire d» Toi pour les Lss.iis ct .MBnages de.s Aloimoies. 






ATHENIAN MONEY. 


;}‘27 

abincl of the king of Franco ; and those in ilie best preservation have 
only given 3'-'4.5r grains. A like number arc foniul in the Colleclion <if 
(ioins of t ities and States of the late Dr. lli.inu-r (p. -tss et -If)), the 
licaviesl of whicli weighs 0665 grains, •.vtueli eorresponif m 
Frencli 

Tims we have, on the one hand, a coin ulneb, ai eerdiica to l-'.iseu- 
schmid, weighed 333 grains ; on the other, twenty-eight eolm, of which 
those in the best preservation weigh only 324. ll this auihor ilid not 
commit a iuhtake, if other tetradraehnis slntnld lx- di'-enverod of tb.e 
s.ame age and the same weight, we innst .'dlow ihiit, on sonic occa¬ 
sions, ihev increased them to or .'t.'tb grains; bnl we shall add that, 
it! general, ihev weighed onlv about ; ;md as, t. 'be space of «o00 
vtars, il!"'- mnsl have lost s' lnelhiiig of their weight, we. may estimate 
them at .j'.'S grains, which will give it Sc grains for the drachma. 

It was necessary to ascertain their fineness. M.Tdlet nmde an 
assay of one which wcighctl .'i'. 4 grains, and fonnd that it was 11 dtniers 
'.(I grains line* ; and that the almost pure silver of wiiich u conshted 
was intrinsically worth, according' to the tarif price, 'e, lo res, 14 sols, 
cleniers the marc. 

•• This Ictradrachtii,” says Al. Tillet, “ Wjs therefore intrinsically 
north 3 livres, 14 sols (3 b. Id.) ; whereas 324 grains oi' silver, of the 
lalnc of the French crowns, arc only worth 3 livres, 8 sols it's. lOd.). 

“ Hut the. value of the silver in both ctcscs, considered as money, and 
charged with the expcnces of fahricatiou, and the right of scigntiragc, 
receives some augmentation above that ofiinw roughl metal ; aiirl hence 
it is that a marc of silver, consisting i-f eight crowns of 6 livres and three 
pieces o'' 12 sous, is, by the authority of the sovereign, tendered, in com¬ 
mercial circulation, worth 4t) livies, 4b sols, that is to say, 1 livre 7 sols 
more than another uncoined marc of the same silver with tlic crown'.’.- 
We must pay attentiou to this augmentation, if tve wish to know the 
true value of such a tclradraclim in our present money. 

It follows from the cxjieriments and ohservations of iVl. Tillet, 
that a marc of tetradachms, each of the weight o.f 32+grains (21)6 gr. 
Fng.), and 11 deniers ?() grains fine, would now be worth in coiiimerce 
34 livres, 3 sols, () deniers (2I. 3s. 1^.); each letradrachm 3 livres lb sols 
(3s. 2il.); etich drachma ic) sols (il-J.); and the talent 3700 livres, (Si37l. 
lOs.) 

If the teuadrachin weigh 328 grains (Sbg^ gr. Eng), and the. drachma 
82, the latter will be worth It) sols and about 3 tleniers, and the talent 
6775 livres (2401. 12s. bd.) nearly. 

Ifwe take the tctradrachm at 332 grains (.72j gr. Eng.), the drachma 

• Tlie fmenes.s of silver is estiiiiaUal in tVaiice ' y deniers and grains; cacli 
denier contains 24 grains, and pare silvir i.s s.ii(J to he 1" deniers fine. In the 
above metal tlierefore the alloy was 1-72 pan, or 3 dw(. 8 gr, in a pound of 
silver.—T. 
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weighma 83 grains, will I,.' worth t() sols and alKuit 6 dcnii-rs (g^d.), 
and the talent nearly SB.'il) livros ('J43l. l.!>s.) 

Estiniating the weight of the tetradraehni at 336 grains gr. 
Eng.), and that of the drachma at 84, the value of the latter will he If) 
sols () deniers, and the talent ahout .'itti'S lit res (S4()l. 17s- 6d. 

Lttstly, if tve allow 340 grains (' 27 i) gr. Eng.) for the weight of the 
letradraehin, and K.> for that of the drachuia, tlm latter will he worth 
ahout I litre (lod.) and that of the talent tihout (iOOO litres (f.'jOl.) 

It is iinneecssary to remark that, if the tetradrachm he estimated at a 
less vveiglit, the value of the drachma and the talent will diminish in 
jtrojjortioii. 

2 . I.i^s (iiidi')U /c/ractinchms. These vi'eie current during four or fitc 
centuries, and are much more ntimerous than the preceding ones, from 
whieh they differ in the shape, wrjrknianshij), monograms, names oi 
magistrates, and other peculiarities which their reverses present; and 
espcciallv l>y the rich ornaments with whiclt the head of Minert a is deco¬ 
rated. 'J’licre is even reason to eonjeeture that the engravers designeil 
this head from the relehruted .statue In the citadel of Athens. Pausanius 
(lib. 1, cjj). 24. p. .07 ) observes that, among other ornaments, Phidias 
had represented a grillin on oath side of the fiehnet of tlic goddess ; and 
this -.y!iibol is, in fact, .seen on the letradraehms w'hich are posterior to 
tlie time of that iirtist, hut never on those whieh are more aneieitf. 

We, have weighoil above :i hundred and sixty of these tetnidrachms. 
The cabinet of the king of France contains more than a hundred .and 
twenty. ’I'itc heavie.st wc igh ,320 grains (20,3 gr. Eng.), hut the mirnber 
<vf these is very small ; the greatei jiari only weigh 310, .314, .31.3, 312, 
•'.to, ,30(), !te, ora little more or less, aecording to the diflereiil degrees- 
of their ])reservation. 'J’bert are some of a much inferior weight, be- 
eaii.H' they are of baser metal. 

From among more than ninety tetradraehms, described, with their 
weight, in the Collection of the Coins of ( aties and States of the late 
Dr. Hunter, published witli great care in Jingland, seven or eight weigh 
more than 320 French grains; one among others, which bears the name 
of Mentor and Moscliion, weighs 271^ grains English, or about 331 
French ; and this is the more remarkable, because, of five other coins 
fiom the same cabinet, with the same names, the heavie.st does not weigh 
more titan 318 French grains, and the lightest only 312, which is the 
same weight as that of a similar coin in the cabinet of the king of France. 
I expressed mv surprise at this to Mr. Combe, the editor of that excel¬ 
lent collection, who was so obliging .is to examine anew the weight of 
the tetradrachm in (piestion, and found that it liad been accurately given. 
This coin, however, proves that there wtis an augmentation in the 
weight of the money, which had no consequences. 

Though the greater part of the tetradraehms that are come down to 
us have been diminished by the wear, and other accidents, we cannot 
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'■mt perceive, from a general insi>cction, that the weight of the. silver coin 
affercil a ilitiiinntion. Was this successive ? At what limit did it stop ? 
These queries are diirtcull to resolve ; since, in coins of the same age, we 
sometimes find a remarkable uniformity in the weight, and sometimes 
a difference no less extraordinary. Of three Iclradrachms whicii heat 
the names of Phanocles and Apollonius (Collection of Hunter, p. .S4.h 
one weighs 2.5a grains, the other 235^, and the third 253| English 
Troy wiight, or about .308;, 3084, d09 grains French; while nine 
others, with the names of Nestor and iVlnaseas, diminish gradually from 
aliout 320 to about 310 French grains, (ibid, |i. 53). 

Besides the accidents which have iliininished the weight of all an¬ 
cient coins, it appears that the Greek moucyers, : song obliged to coin 
so many drachmas to the nuna, or the talent, as ours are to strike such 
a number of tweve sol pieces to the. marc, wert' less attentive, than wc 
ire at present, to render the weight of each piece of money equal. 

In this research wi' are stopped short bv another dilTievdty. The 
Athenian tetradrachnis have no date; and 1 know only one the fabrica¬ 
tion of which can be referred to any determinate time. It was struck 
by command of the tyrant Aristion, who, in the year 88 before Christ, 
having seized on Atltetrs, was bestegeil in that city by Sylla. It bears on 
one side the head of Miiierv.i, and on the other a star within a crescent, 
as on the coins of Mithridaiesi Around this is the. name of that prince, 
that of Athens, and that of Aristion. I t is in the collection of Dr. 
Hunter. Mr. Combe, to whom 1 applied to obtain the weight of this 
coin, was so obliging as to ascertain it at my request, and to inform me 
that it weighs 254 grains F,ngli.sh, which are equivalent to 3(K)-h? grains 
French. Two other tetradrachnis, from the same cabinet, on which the 
name of the same, Aristion is found, together with two other names, 
weigh from 313 to 314 French grains. 

Amid so many varieties, all of which 1 cannot here enumerate, 1 
havc judgcil it most adviseable to choose a mean. We have already seen 
that before and in the time of Pericles, the weight of the drachma was 
8 I, 82, and even 83 French grains. I imagine that in the following 
century, in which age I supjiose Anarcharsia to have travelled, it had 
Itillcn to 79 grains, which giv es 31() grains for the tetradrachm. I take 
this for the standard, because it is nearest the weight of the greatej part 
of telradrachais which arc in the best preservation. 

It ap))ears that when the weight of the tetradrachms was diminished, 
they were also adulterated ; but in confirmation of this supposition many 
trials cannot be made. M.Tillet has made an assay of two tetradrachnis; 
one of which weighed 311 gaains and about two-thirds, and the other 
The former was found to be 11 deiiiers 12 grains fine, and con¬ 
sequently had only part alloy; and the other was 11 dealers 9 grains 
fine. 

Taking the weight of the tetradrachm at 316 grains, and supposing 
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It 11 deniers J 2 grains fine, M. Tillel estimates the value of the flracltina 
to have been equivalent to 18 sols (gd.) and a quarter of a de.nier of om 
nifiiicy We shall disregard this fraction of the denier, and say, th.it 
taking these to have been, as they probably' vwrej the true weiglit and 
fineness, the value of the talent wa.^ .sdOO livres (22Sl.) It is Iroin this 
vahuilion that 1 have drawn up the following table. If, supp isint; the 
lelradraehm of the same fineness, we allow it to weigh only ,51'. grains; 
the drachma which will then weigh onlv 7S grains, will be worth only 
17 sols p deniers (stld.; and the talent 512.') livres ('. 2 ll. IT'- bd-l 
Thus diminishing or augmenting the sveight of the drachma hv a grain 
diminirhes or augments the value of that drachma by ;5 dciiicrs (half a 
farthing'; and that of the talent by 75 livres (3l- 2 e. (id.), sup))osingth( 
silver always of the same fineness. 

'i'o estimate the comparative value of the Athenian and our money to 
greater e.vartncss, it w'ould be necessary to compare the respective value 
of commodities. But 1 have found so many variations in the prices of 
those of Athens, and .so little assistance in ancient authors, that I have 
abandoned this design. Besides, the Table which I here givt, only re 
tjuited a general approximation to the true value. 

In it, as 1 have already said, 1 suppose the drachma to weigh 79 grains, 
:md to he 11 deniers ry grains fine. The Table is only relative to thr 
second kind of tetradrachms. 


Drachmas. 

Livres. 

Sols. 

L. 

s. 

D. 

1 


18 

0 

0 

9 

The obolus, the 6th 
part of the tirach. 

{- 

3 

0 

0 

U 

2 

1 

16 

0 

1 

6 

3 

2 

14 

0 

2 

3 

4 

3 

12 

0 

3 

0 

5 

4 

10 

0 

3 

9 

6 

5 

8 

0 

4 

6 

7 

6 

6 

0 

6 

3 

H 

7 

4 

0 

6 

0 

9 

8 

2 

0 

6 

9 

10 

9 

0 

0 

7 

6 

11 

9 

18 

0 

8 

3 

12 

10 

16 

0 

9 

0 

13 

11 

14 

0 

9 

9 

14 

12 

12 

0 

10 

6 

15 

13 

10 

0 

11 

3 

16 

14 

8 

0 

12 

0 

17 

15 

0 

0 

12 

9 

18 

16 

4 

0 

13 

6 

19 

17 

2 

0 

14 

3 

20 

18 

0 

0 

15 

0 
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Dracl»>‘!*s- 1 Livres. Sols. I L. S. D. j 


21 

18 18 

O 15 9 ! 

22 

19 16 

0 16 6 1 

23 

20 14 

O 17 3 

1 24 

21 12 

O 18 O 

25 

22 lO 

0 18 9 

26 

23 8 

O 19 6 

1 27 

24 6 

1 

O 3 

1 28 

25 4 

1 

1 O 

‘ 29 

26 2 

1 

1 9 

30 

27 O 

1 

2 6 

1 31 

27 18 

1 

3 3 


32 

28 16 

1 

4 O ! 


33 

29 14 

1 

4 9 1 


34 

30 12 

1 

5 6 1 


35 

31 lO 

1 

6 3 


36 

32 S 

1 

7 c 1 


.37 

33 6 

1 

7 9 1 


38 

34 4 

1 

8 6 i 


39 

35 I 

1 

9 3 


40 

36 O 

1 

lO O 


41 

36 1 ft 

1 

lO 9 


42 

37 16 

1 

11 6 


43 

38 14 

1 

12 3 


44 

39 12 

1 

13 O 

[ 

< 

45 

40 lO 


13 9 

1 

46 

41 8 

1 

14 6 


47 

42 6 

1 

15 3 


48 

43 4 

1 

16 O 


49 

44 2 

1 

16 9 


50 

45 O 

1 

17 6 


51 

45 18 

1 

18 3 


52 

46 16 

1 

19 O 


53 

47 14 

1 

19 9 


1 54 

48 12 

2 

O 6 


55 

! 49 U) 

<2 

1 3 


56 

I 50 8 

2 

2 O 


57 

J 51 6 

o 

/V 

2 9 


58 

' 52 4 

2 

3 6 


59 

53 2 

2 

4 3 


60 

54 O 

2 

5 O 


61 

54 18 

2 

5 9 


62 

55 16 

2 

6 6 


63 

56 14 

2 

7 3 


64 

57 12 

2 

8 0 


65 

58 lO 

2 

8 9 


66 

59 8 

2 

9 6 


1 

60 6 

2 

lO 3 


68 

61 4 

2 

11 O 


69 

1 62 2 

2 

11 9 
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3>r:n.hnjas. 

Ijiviv.s. 

Sols. 

L. 

s. 

J). 

■70 

_ 


63 

0 

2 

12 

6 

; 71 

-_ 


63 

18 

‘2 

13 

3 

! 7-2 

_ 


64 

16 

2 

14 

0 

r.'j 

... 


65 

14 

2 

11 

9 

71 

. . . 


66 

12 

2 

15 

6 

1 7 r> 

_ 


67 

10 

2 

16 

3 

! 76 

— 


68 

S 

2 

17 

0 

77 



69 

6 

2 

17 

9 

78 

— 


70 

4 

2 

18 

6 

70 



70 

2 

2 

19 

3 

80 

— 


71 

0 

3 

0 

0 

81 



72 

18 

3 

0 

9 

82 

— 


73 

16 

3 

1 

6 

83 

_ 


74 

14 

S 

2 

3 

84 

— 


7.5 

12 

3 

3 

0 

H5 

— 


76 

10 

3 

3 

9 

86 

— 


77 

8 

3 

4 

6 

87 



78 

6 

S 

5 

3 

88 

— 


79 

4 

3 

6 

0 

89 

— 


80 

2 

3 

6 

9 

00 

— 


81 

0 

3 

7 

6 

91 

— 


81 

18 

3 

8 

3 

92 

— 


.82 

16 

3 

9 

0 

93 

— 


83 

14 

3 

9 

9 

94 

— 


84 

12 

3 

10 

6 

95 

— 


85 

10 

3 

11 

3 

96 

— 


86 

8 

3 

12 

0 

97 

— 


87 

6 

3 

12 

9 

98 

— 


88 

4 

3 

13 

6 

99 

_ 


89 

2 

3 

14 

3 


Minae. 






lOO dr. 

or 

1 

90 

0 

3 

15 

0 

200 dr. 

or 

2 

180 

0 

7 

10 

0 

300 dr. 

or 

3 

270 

0 

11 

5 

0 

j 4(H) dr. 

or 

4 

360 

0 

15 

0 

0 

I 5(H) dr. 

or 

5 

450 

0 

18 

15 

0 

6(H) dr. 

or 

(; 

540 

0 

22 

10 

0 

1 7(K) dr 

or 

7 

630 

0 

26 

5 

0 

8(H) dr. 

or 

8 

720 

0 

30 

0 

Q 

9(H) dr. 

or 

9 

810 

0 

33 

15 

0 

KHH) dr 

or 

lo 

9(H) 

0 

57 

10 

0 

2(HK» dr. 

or 

20 

1800 

0 

75 

0 

0 

JKHX) dr. 

or 

30 

2700 

0 

112 

10 

0 

4(HH' dr. 

or 

40 

36(X> 

0 

150 

0 

0 

5000 dr. 

or 

50 

4500 

0 

187 

10 

0 ' 


6000 dr. or 60 minae Diak§ the talent. 
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JnleHts. 

Livrei 

L. ! 

} ill'HlIs 

Livres. 

L. 

1 

5400 

225 1 

60 

321000 

13500 

c7 

lOSOO 

450 1 

70 

378000 

15750 

3 

16200 

675 

80 

432000 

18000 

4 

2JG00 

900 . 

90 

486000 

•20250 

f> 

27000 

1125 

100 

540000 

■22500 

(i 

:)240(» 

1350 : 

200 

1080000 

! 45000 

7 

37800 

1575 1 

300 

I62(»0(t0 

' 67(tOO 

8 

43200 

1800 i 

400 

2160000 

1 90000 

9 

48600 

2025 ! 

500 

2700000 

i 112500 

10 

54000 

2250 

600 

'.240000 

135000 

11 

6!M00 

2475 

700 

3780000 

15750© 

12 

61800 

2700 

800 

4.3200(H) 

iSOOOO 

13 

70200 

2925 

900 

4860000 

202500 

14 

75600 

3150 

1000 

5400000 

225000 

15 

■ 81000 

3375 

2000 

10800000 

450000 

IG 

86400 

3600 

3000 

1620(H)00 

673000 

17 

91800 

3825 

400(» 

21600000 

900000 

18 

97200 

4050 

5000 

27000000 

1025000 

19 

102600 

4275 

! 6000 

32400000 

1350000 


108000 

4500 

1 7000 

37800O00 

1575000 

25 

135000 

.%25 

1 8000 

43200000 

1800000 

30 

162000 

6750 

1 9000 

48600000 

2025000 

40 

216000 

9000 

ilOOOO 

54000000 

2250000 

50 

270000 

11250 







TABLE XY 


(ircclun Weights Trdaccd to French and Fngitsh- 


Thc Anic t ilciil w<'i;:lv,'(l ft) mintf', or fiOOo drachmas. We tak< 
ilic weight of the drachma at 7;) hri iich grains. Willi n.s the gros l on- 
lams 7y grains, the oiinco 8 gros or fiyd grains, the marc 8 ounces m 
ffiOg grains, and the pound g marcs or gntins. 


Dviiclunus. 

, . { 

I'rciu h 

Oz. Gros, (irains.! <lz. 

Iroy. 

Uwi. 

Or. Doc. 

1 

_ 

1 

7 

_ 

2 

16,9 

o 

— 

o 

14 

— 

5 

9,8 

3 

— 

3 

21 

-- 

8 

2,7 

4 

— 

4 

28 

— 

10 

19,6 

r, 

— 

r , 

35 

— 

13' 

12,5 : 

a 

— 

6 

42 

— 

16 

5,4 

i 7' 

— 

7 

49 

— 

18 

22,3 

; s 

1 

0 

.56 

1 

1 

1.5,2 

9 

1 

1 

63 

1 

4 

8,1 

10 

1 

2 

70 

1 

7 

1,0 

* 11 

1 

4 

5 

1 

9 

17,9 

12 

1 

5 

12 

1 . 

12 

10,8 

13 

1 

6 

19 

1 

15 

8,7 

14 

1 

7 

26 

1 

17 

20,6 

15 

2 

0 

33 

2 

0 

13,5 

16 

2 

1 

40 

2 

3 

6,4 

17 

2 

2 

47 

2 

5 

23,3 

18 

2 

3 

54 

2 

8 

16,2 

19 

2 

4 

61 

2 

H 

9,1 

20 

2 

5 

68 

2 

14 

2,0 

21 

2 

7 

3 

2 

16 

18,9 

22 

3 

D 

10 

2 

19 

11,8 

23 

3 

1 

17 

3 

2 

4,7 

24 

3 

o 

24 

3 

4 

21,6 

25 

H 

3 

31 

3 

7 

14,5 

26 

3 

4 

38 

3 

10 

7,4 
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j Drachmas. 

rJv. Mar. 


Itrui. 

Grains 

Lib. 

Oz 

Dwt 

Gr. D. 

! 27 — 


— 

3 

5 

45 


3 

13 

0,3 

j 28 — 

— 

— 

3 

6 

52 

— 

3 

15 

17.2 


— 

— 

3 

7 

59 

— 


18 

10,1 

30 _ 

— 

— 

4 

0 

66 

— 

4 

1 

3,0 

31 — 

— 

— 

4 

2 

1 

— 

4 

3 

19,9 

32 _ 

— 

— 

4 

3 

8 

— 

4 

6 

12,8 

33 — 

— 

— 

4 

4 

15 

— 

4 

9 

5,7 

34 — 

— 

— 

4 

fl 

22 

— 

4 

11 

22,6 

3.5 ~ 

— 

— 

4 

6 

29 

— 

4 

It 

15,5 

36 — 

— 

— 

4 

7 

36 

— 

4 

17 

8,4 

37 — 

— 

— 

5 

0 

43 


5 

0 

1,3 

38 — 

— 

— 

5 

1 

50 

— 

5 

2 

18,2 

39 — 

— 

— 

5 

2 

57 

— 

5 

5 

11,1 

40 — 

— 

— 

5 

3 

64 

— 

5 

8 

4,0 

41 — 

— 

— 

5 

4 

71 

— 

5 

10 

20,9 

42 — 

— 


5 

6 

6 

— 

5 

13 

13,8 

43 — 

— 

— 

5 

/ 

13 

— 

5 

16 

6,7 

44 — 

— 

— 

6 

0 

20 

-: 

5 

18 

23,6 

4.5 — 

— 

— 

6 

1 

27 


6 

1 

16,5 

46 — 

— 

— 

6 

2 

34 


6 

4 

9,4 

47 _ 

— 

— 

£ 

3 

41 

— 

6 

7 

2,3 

4.8 — 

— 

— 

6 

4 

48 

— 

6 

9 

19,2 

49 — 

— 

— 

6 

5 

55 

— 

6 

12 

12,1 

50 — 

— 

— 

6 

6 

62 

— 

6 

15 

5,0 

60 — 

— 

1 

O 

1 

60 

— 

8 

2 

6 

70 — 

— 

1 

1 

4 

58 

-- 

9 

9 

7 

80 — 

— 

1 

2 

7 

56 

— 

10 

16 

8 

90 — 

— 

1 

4 

2 

54 

1 

0 

3 

9 

inn ivacli. or 
one Mina. 

— 

1 

5 

5 

52 

1 

1 

10 

lo 

2 — 

1 

1 

3 

3 

32 

2 

3 

O 

2 o 

3 — 


1 

1 

1 

12 

3 

4 

11 

6 

4 — 

3 

O 

6 

6 

64 

4 

6 

1 

16 

5 — 

4 

0 

4 

4 

44 

5 

7 

12 

2 

6 — 

5 

0 

2 

2 

24 

6 

9 

2 

12 

7 — 

6 

o 

O 

0 

4 

7 

10 

12 

22 

8 — 

G 

1 

5 

5 

56 

9 

0 

3 

8 

9 — 

7 

1 

3 

3 

36 

10 

1 

13 

18 . 

10 — 

8 

1 

1 

1 

16 

11 

3 

4 

4 

It — 

9 

0 

6 

6 

68 

12 

4 

14 

14 

12 — 

10 

0 

4 

4 

48 

13 

6 

5 

0 

13 — 

11 

0 

2 

2 

28 

14 

7 

15 

10 

14 — 

12 

0 

0 

0 

8 

15 

9 

5 

20 

1.5 — 

12 

1 

5 

5 

60 

16 

10 

16 

6 

16 — 

13 

1 

3 

3 

40 

18 

0 

6 

16 

17 — 

14 

1 

1 

1 

20 

19 

1 

17 

2 ! 
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MilW'. 

liv. IVIbi'. 

Oz. Gros. Grains. 

1 Lib. 

Oz. 

Pwt. 

Gr. 

18 — 

15 

0 

6 

7 

0 

20 

3 

7 

12 

19 — 

16 

0 

4 

4 

52 

21 

4 

17 

22 

20 — 

17 

0 

2 

2 

32 

22 

6 

8 

8 

31 — 

18 

0 

o 

o 

12 

23 

7 

IS 

18 

22 — 

18 

1 

5 

5 

64 

24 

9 

9 

4 

2.1 — 

19 

1 

3 

3 

44 

25 

10 

19 

14 

21 — 

20 

1 

1 

1 

24 

27 

0 

10 

0 

25 — 

21 

0 

6 

7 

4 

28 

2 

0 

10 

i 26 — 

22 

0 

4 

4 

5() 

29 

3 

10 

20 

i 27 — 

23 

0 

2 

2 

36 

30 

5 

1 

6 

28 — 

24 ■ 

0 

0 

0 

16 

31 

6 

11 

16 

! 29 — 

24 

1 

5 

5 

68 

32 

8 

2 

2 

30 — 

25 

1 

3 

3 

48 

33 

9 

12 

12 

35 — 

30 

0 

0 

0 

20 

39 

5 

4 

14 

40 — 

34 

0 

4 

4 

64 

45 

0 

16 

16 

45 — 

38 

1 

1 

1 

36 

50 

8 

8 

18 

50 — 

42 

1 

5 

6 

8 

56 

4 

0 

20 

Min.r, or 
oneTal. 

51 

0 

6 

7 

24 

67 

7 

5 

0 

2 — 

102 

1 

5 

6 

48 

135 

2 

10 

0 

3 — 

154 

0 

4 

6 

0 

202 

9 

15 

0 

1 4 - 

205 

1 

3 

5 

24 

270 

5 

0 

0 

5 — 

257 

0 

2 

4 

48 

338 

0 

5 

0 

6 — 

308 

1 

1 

4 

0 

405 

7 

10 

0 

7 — 

360 

0 

0 

3 

24 

473 

2 

15 

0 

8 — 

411 

0 

7 

2 

48 

540 

10 

0 

0 

9 — 

462 

0 

6 

2 

0 

608 

5 

5 

0 

10 — 

514 

1 

5 

1 

24 

676 

0 

10 

0 

20 — 

1028 

1 

2 

2 

48 

1252 

1 

0 

0 

30 •— 

1.542 

1 

7 

4 

O 

2028 

1 

10 

0 

40 — 

2057 

0 

4 

5 

24 

2704 

2 

0 

0 

50 — 

2571 

1 

1 

6 

48 

3380 

2 

10 

0 

GO — 

3085 

1 

7 

0 

0 

4056 

3 

0 

0 

70 — 

3600 

0 

4 

1 

24 

4732 

3 

10 

0 

80 — 

4114 

1 

1 

2 

48 

5408 

4 

0 

0 

90 — 

4628 

1 

6 

4 

0 

6084 

4 

10 

0 

loo — 

5143 

0 

3 

5 

24 

6760 

5 

0 

0 

500 — 

25716 

0 

2 

2 

48 

33802 

1 

0 

0 

1000 — 

51432 

1 

4 

5 

24 

67604 

2 

0 

0 

2000 — 

102864 

1 

1 

2 

48 

135208 

4 

0 

0 

•SfKK) — 

154296 

1 

6 

0 

0 

202812 

6 

0 

0 

4000 — 

205729 

0 

2 

5 

24 

270416 

8 

0 

0 

5000 — 

257161 

0 

7 

2 

48 

338020 

10 

0 

0 

10000 — 

514322 

1 

6 

5 

24 

676041 

8 

0 

0 
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Apdbra, a Greek town of Thrace, on the coast of the ^gean Sea 
— BOW Ruins on Cape BsHoustra. 

Abia, a town of Messenia. 

\bydos, a Greek town in Asia, on the Hellespont—now Nagard, a vil¬ 
lage and ruins. 

Academy, a garden and gymnasium, without the walls of Athens 
Acarnania, a country of Greece—now La Camia, a province. 

Acanthus, a town of Chalcidice—now Hierisos, a town. 

Achaia, a country of Greece, in the Peloponnesus—the northern part 
of the Morea. 

Achamx, a borough of Attica— MenuS, a village. 

Achelous, a river of Acarnania—now theA^o-Potamo, or ffTdte River. 
Acheron, a river of Epirus—a river which flows out of the lake Joan- 
nina. 

Adranum, a Greek town in Sicily—Atfcrrw, a small town. 

Adriatic Sea. See Sea. 

Sgaleus, a mountain of Messenia. 

.Slgean Sea. See Sea. 

.Sgesta, a Greek town in Sicily— Cdatajmi, a place in ruins. 

.Sgina, an island in the Saronic Sea—Eaigta hie, 

JS/gaa, a town of Achaia—Ruins. 

Alginm, the principal town of Achaia— Fostitza, a small town. 
.Sgos^otamos, a river of the ITiracian Chet ronesus—the nver J/uigi, - 
Liman. 


TOL. VI. 
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^tiiianes, a people o* i l'es«i!y. 

,1.110:., a Greek town of Thrace, on the coast of the. .1:',gean Sea—/far. 
low n. 

-Colis, or Asolia, a country of Asia Minor, oppo.site the island of l,cshos, 
which also made a (lai i of it—the coasts of the I'wa of Karasi. 

..holiaiis of {ireece. Under this name were comprehended all the na¬ 
tions of Greece, which derived their origin fiom AAltis, son of Hellen ; 
a; ihe*Thessalians, Locri.ins, &c. and their colonies. 

.Eina, a mountain in Sicily—Mount E/ria, or Gibel. 

.‘l.tolia, a country of Greece—the country to the north of Lepmito. 

Africa. .Sec Libya. 

.Aganippe, a fountain in Boaotia. 

Agrigcnium, a Greek city in Sicily —Girgentiy a town. 

.\jax (Tomb of), in Troas, on the shore of the. Hellespont — 1» Trpf, 
it barrow* or hill. 

.\lesixum, a town of Elis. 

Alcphira, a town of Arcadia. 

Alpenus, a town of the I.ocrians, near 'I'hermopyla:. 

Alpheus, a river of Pelojionnesus— Raphia, river. 

Altir, a sacred crovc near Olympia. 

Ama2ons, a warlike nation of Asia, composed of women which dwelt 
on the banks of the I’herniodon, on tiie southern side of the Pont us' 
Euxinus—It no longer existed in the time of Anacharsts. 

.Ambracia, a town of Epirus— L’Arfa, a tow*n. 

Ambracia, ((itilf of), between Epirus and Acarnania—Gulf of L’Ar/a. 
Ambryssus, a town of Phocis— Distome, a village and ruins. 

Ammon, a place in Libya— Sant-Rich,-an inhabited district, surrounded 
by sands. 

.Amorgos, (Island), one of the Cyclades—vfmorgo, isle. 

Amphipolis, a (freek town of Macedonia— limholi, a small town. 
Amphlssa, the cajiilal of the Ozolian Iaiciian,s— Satonc, a town. 
Aniyclae, a town of Laconia— Sclavo-Chori, a village. 

Auactorium, a tow'ii of Acarnania— Azio, a place in ruins. 

.Attapl’.e (Islanil), one of tlic.Gyclades— Natifio, isle. 

Andros (Island), one of the Cyt-ladeii— Anciro, isle. 

Anuiedon, a town of fiosotia. 

Antbela, a town of Thessaly, near TIiermopylsB. 

Authemus, a town of maritime Thrace, or Macedonia. 

A.iiicyra, a town of Phocis, on the Gulf of Crissa— A^rra-Spitia, a vil¬ 
lage and ruins. 

Anti isa, a town of the island of Lesbos—Por/o-Sigri, a village and castle. 
.Auriui,'-, or Avernus, a place in Epirus— Val (MV Onto. 

Aphetas, a place and promontory in The,ssaiy— Vnl’n-Pnsxara. 

A phidna,i| borough of Attica. 
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Apollonia, a Greek town of Sicily. 

Arabia, a threat country of Asia— Arabia. 

Araxus, a pomontory of Achaia— Cap. Papa. 

Arcadia, a country of Greece, in Peloponnesus—The interior of the 
M orea. 

Arethon, a river of Epirus—The river L'Artu. 

Arcthusa, a fountain in the city of Syracuse, in Sicily. 

-, a fountain in the city of Chalcis, in Euboea. ** 

Argolis, a countrj' of Greeee, in Peloponnesus—The eastern pait of the 
Morca. 

Algos, the capital of Argolis— Argos, a town. 

Arisba, a town of the island o*" Lesbos—Long sir : ..: destroyed : no re¬ 
mains at present: exist. 

Arinenia, a great country of Asia, subject to the king of Persia— Armemu, 
and a part of Mesopotamia ; at present called Al-Cczira. 

Arne, a town of Thessaly. 

Artemisiuni, a temple of Diana, in the island Eiibcea, on the coast. 

Arvisia, a district of the island of Chios—The territory' of St. IJekmi. 

Asera, a small town of Boeotia. 

Asia, one of the three gretit divisions of the ancient world— Asia. 

Asia Minor, or rather Lower Asia, a large part of Asia, which was ilie 
nearest to Europe, and in which the Greeks had their principal sci- 
llcmcnts. It contained several provinces, and w,as entirely subject 
to the king of Persia— Asia-Minor, or Anadoli. 

Asinarus, a river of Sicily—^The river Nota. 

Asopus, a town of Laconia— Asopo, or Castd Kampani, a small town 
and castle. 

Asopus, a river of Boeotia— Asopo, river. 

Asopus, a river of Thessaly, in 'Prachinia. 

Assyria, a great country of Asia, of w'hich Babylon wastlie capital, and 
which was subject to the. king of Persia— Curdbtan, part of Mosopota- 
rnia, or Al-gezria, and Irak Arabi, provinces of Tu’ key. 

Astacus, a maritime city of Bithynia—Long since destroyed: no remain, 
at present existing. 

Astypalaea, (Island), one of the Sporades— Stanpalia, isle. 

Atarnea, a town of Mysia— Aiasim Keui, a town. 

Athamania, a district of Epirus— Ano-Vlakia, a country. 

Athens, the capital of Attica, and one of the most powerful cities ot 
Greece—Athenes, city and mins. 

Athos (Mount), iu Chalcidice, on the coast of the iEgean Sea— Alkir, 
or Monte Santo. 

Atlantic Sea: See. Sea. 

Atlantica, an imaginary island in the sea of that name, wliich appears 
to have lieen a fictioti of Solon or Plato, and never to have te.illv e\- 
isted. 
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Attica, a country of <,Treccc—The territory of l:lu» city of Alhcim 
Auli^, a tovsrn and port of Bosotia— Minn-Fa/ht, or the li/llr-pui/ 
A'l-raus. See Aornus. 

B 

Babt’loii, the capita! of Assyria, and one of the residences of the liiii c 
of Persia—P omis near HeUa. 

Basainria, a great country of Asia, subject to the king of Persia—'!'!i. 

country of Balk, part of htdependerU Tartany. 

Bi’mina, a strong town of Laconia. 

BiiOiia, a country of Greece—The territories of Livadia and Thiva 
Biblinus, a river in the island of Naxos. 

Bi'olis, a fountain near Miletus—A fountain near the village of /<•. ! (/■ 
Keui. 

Bisanthc, a town of Thrace, on the Propontis— Rodosta, a town. 
Biihynia, a country of Asia Minor, on the coast of the Propontis anti 
Pontus Etixinus—The liva of Kodgea-iili. 

Boristhenes, a great river of Scythia—^The Dneiper. 

Bosphorus (Cimmerian), a strait which joins the Palus Maeotis to t(ie 
Pontus Euxinus—iSfraii of Caffa. 

Bosphorus (of Thrace), the strait which joins the Pontus Euxinus to ttu 
Propontis—Tie Canal or Strait of Constantinople 
Bfauron, a borough of Attica— Vracna, a village. 

Brutii, a people of Italy—^'fhey inhabited the Two Calalrias, provincr 
of the kingdom of Naples. 

Brysea, a town of Laconia, 

Bi-'\is, a town of Phocis— Ruins. 

Iltira,'a town of Achaia—Pcrtri/zc, a town. 

Buthroton, a town of Epinrs— Butrinlo, .a small town. 

Byblos, a town of Phcenicia— Gehail, a small town. 

Byzantium, a Greek town in Tliarce, on the Propontis—Part oftlie ciiy 
of Constantinople. 

C 

Gadir (Strait oO- See Pillars of Hercules. 

Cayster, a river of Ionia— Kontchouk-Minder, or the Little Merandio . 

(’alvdon, a town of .flstolia. 

Calypso (Isle of), on the coast of Italy, near Croton—A Rock near Capr 
Colomm. 

Camarina, a Greek city of Sicily— Cnmarana, a village and ruins. 
Ciiniriis, a small town of the island of Rhodes— Camira, a village. 
Gaphy!i‘, a town of Arcadia. 

Cappadc .ia, a country of Asia Minor— Cnraroania. 

Garessus, or Coresus, a town and port of the l .Io of Ceos—Port Calia. 
Clria, a country’ of Asia Minor— Menlcch-iiH, or the Urn of Mentrch, and 
)>:<« of that of Aidiu. 
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if arlliage, a great city on the coast of Libya, or Africa— Ruins neat ti’.e 
< sty of Tunis. 

t arystus, a town of the island ofEabcca—Csrisi'c, or CMstd iJvsjc, a 
town and castle. 

< aspian Sea. See Sea. 

Cassiterides, island in the Atlantic Ocean—The Sciiiy Isles -, ct ptil ,.; ? 
the British Islands. 

Castalia, a fountain near the town of Delpni, 

Catana, a Greek town of Sicily— Catania. 

Caunus, a maritime town of Caria— Kaiguez or Quingi, a town. 

Celts, a great people of Europe, inhabiting Gaul or Celtica—^The E we A. 

Cenchraea, the port of Corinth, or the Saronic Sea— Kikrios, a village 
and port. 

Centaurs, an ancient people of Thessaly—I’lrey no longer ex'eted ;,ii tl.i 
time of Anacharsis. 

Ceos, (Isle of) one of the Cyclades— Zea, isle. 

Cephallenia, an island in the Ionian Sea— Crfalonia. 

Cephisus, a river of Phocis. 

Cephisus, a river which flows near Athens—^The river CVC ftr. 

Cephisus, another river near Eleusis. 

Ceramicus without the Walls, a village of Attica, iicar Atnenr— SepeUr., 
a village. 

('haeronea, a town of Bceotia—Coprena, a town. 

t'halcedon, a Greek town ofBithynia on the Propontis— Kaiu-'Kt-ui, a 
town. 

Chalcidice, a district of maritime Thrace, or rather of Macedonia, tm 
the iEgean Sea—The country near Mount Athos. 

Cbalcis, the principal city of the island of Euboea— Egripo, or as com¬ 
monly called Negropont. 

Chaldseans, a people of Asia, in the environs of Babylon—Th»-y in¬ 
habited Irac Arabi, a province of Asiatic Turkey. 

Chaonins (Chaones), a people of Epirus—-They ii>habited a part of 
Albania, on the coast. ' 

(.'hen, a place in Laconia. 

Chersonesus (Thracian), a peninsula bettveen the Propontis and the 
iEgean Sea—Peninsula of Gallipoli. 

Chersonesus (Taurica), a peninsula between the Palus Mseotis and* ih 
Pontus Euxinus—The Crimea. 

Chios, an island of the Aigcan Sea, making part of Ionia— Chic, isle. 

Chrysopolis, a small town of Asia, on the Bosphorus of Thrace— 
Scutari, a village. • 

Chrysorrhoas, a river near Troezen—The viver Damata. 

Cilicia, a country of Asia Minor—I'he country of lichUl and Anaetolui. 

C'irphis, a mountain of Phocis—Mount Siiva. 

Cirrha, a maritime town of Phocis—Port of Salone. 
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C'issiaiis, a people of .Susiana in Asia—They inhabited the territory di' 
Ahwaz, in Khusislan, a province of Persia. 

Cithaenin. a mountain between Attica and Bceotia—Mount JE/arm. 

Clazomena:', a city of Ionia, in Asia Minor—/s/e Sf. John, and ruiits in 
the iv-ilf of Smyrna. 

Clitor, a (own of Arcadia— GardicM, a town. 

Cnidus, a city of Doris, in Asia Minor—Port Geneuois, and ruins. 

Cnossus, one of the two principal cities of the island of Crete—EnodieA, 
convent and ruins. 

Cocytua, a river of Epirus—a river which flows out of the lake Joatmina. 

Colchis, or Colchos, a large country of Asia, on the shore of the Pon- 
tus Euxinus— Mingrelia, Guriel, and Imeritia. 

Colonos, a borough of Attica—Church of St. Eitphemia. 

Colonides, a small town of Messenia. 

Colophon, a city of Ionia, in Asia Minor—No vestige of it now 
remains. 

Copais, ( Lake), in Bceotia—Lake of Livadia. ■ 

Corcyra, more anciently the island of the Phoeacians, in the Ionian sea 
— Cmfu, isle. 

Corintli, the capital of Corinthia, in Peloponnesus 

Corinth, a town at present almost in ruins. 

('.oroue, a town of Messenia— Coron, town. 

Coronca, a town of Bceotia. 

Corsica, or rather Cyme, an island in the Tyrrhene Sea— CorsKu. 

(ioricius, (Cave) in Phocis— Cavern of the fountain Drosenigo. 

Cor. (Island) one of the Sporades, making part of Doris— Stan-Co, 
island. 

Cotylius, a mountain of Arcadia. 

Crete (Island), the most southern and largest island in the iEgean Sea 
— Candia. 

Crissa ( .Sea oD See Sea. 

Cromyou, or Crommyon or Cremmyon, a place in Corinthia— Sauna 
Ketti, village. 

Croton, a Greek city in Italy— Cartana, town. 

(ium®, a Greek town in Italy—Ruins near Naples. 

Cyclades, a cluster (»f islands in the .ffigean sea—They have at present 
no collective name. 

, (ydiins, a river of Cilicia in Asia—^River Tarsus. 

Cydonia, a town of the island of Crete— Acladia, village and ruins. 

Cyllcrw, a maritime town of Elis— Chiarenza, town. 

Cylleue, a n[0(mtain of Arcadia— Tricara, mountain. , 

Cyme, the principal city of JEolis, in Asia Minor, Nemurt, a small 
town. 

Cynsetha, a town of Arcadia— Calavrifa, town. 
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<'yin)!.arges, a garden and gytnnabiam, -without the walls of Athens. 

('yiulius, a montitain in the isle of Delos. 

Cyparissid, a town of Messenia—jltcadta, town. 

(‘yrenaioa, a country of Africa or Lybia, subject to the king of Persia- 
Country of Derm. 

(“yrene, a Greek city, the capital of Cyrenaica— Cu/in, a small place, 
and ruins. 

Cythera, an island to the south of Laconia—(Vn^o, isle. 

fiythros, (Island) one of the Cyclades— Jlieimm, isle. 

('ysicuin or Cyziem, a Greek city, on an island of the same name, in 
the Propontis—Ruins near the town of Arlaki. 

D 

Decelia, a village and castle of Attica. 

Delium, a small town of Boeotia. 

Delos (Island), the smallest, but most celebrated of the Cyclades— 
Delos, the smallest of two islands, called Sdilea by the pilots. 

Delphi, a celebrated town of Phocis— Castri, village. 

Dodona, a town of Epirus. 

Dolopes, a people of Thessaly—^They were almost extinct in the time oi 
Anacharsis. 

Doris, a district ofCaria in Asia Minor, which also included several 
islands of the d£gean sea—The peninsula situate between the gulf of 
Stan-Co, and that of Simla. 

Dorians of Greece—Under this name were comprehended all the na¬ 
tions of Greece which derived their origin from Dorus the son of 
Hellen, as the Laoedsemonians, the Messenians, the Argives, the 
Corinthians, &c. and their colonies. 

Doriscus (Plain of), in Thrace—Plain of Routmgick. 

Dyme, a town of Achaia. 

Dyspontium, a town of Elis. ^ 

Ecbatana, the capital of Media, and one of the residences of the kings 
of Persia— Hamadan, city. 

Egypt, a great country of Africa or Libya, subject to the king of Peisia 
Egypt. 

Eira, a mountain and fortress of Messenia. 

Elaias, a mountain of Arcadia. 

Elatea, a town of Phtx'is— Turco-Cborio, village. 

Elatia, a town of Thessaly. 

Elea,,a Greek town in Italy— Costello a more della Brucca, a small town. 

Elensis, a town of Attica— Lrfstm, village and ruins. 

Elis, a district of Greece, in Peloponnesus—^The western part of the 
Morea. 
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Ephitsus, 3 ci^ of Ionia in Asia Minor— Aiosohuk, village and ^uin^. 

Epidamaus, a Glrecdc town in Illyria— Durazzo, town. 

Epidaurus, a town near Argolis, on the Saronic sea— Efitaoro, villag*’ 
tad ruins. 

Epirus, a country of Europe to the north-west of Greece—^The southern 
part of Albania. 

Eressiis, a town of the island of Lesbos— HierM, village. 

Eretna, a town of the island of Eub^a— Rocho, village and ruins. 

Erymanthu'., a river of Arcadia—River Dimzana. 

Erythr®, a town of Ionia, in Asia Minor— Ritre, village and ruins. 

Ethiofieans, the inhabitants of the interior of Africa or Libya—The in¬ 
habitants of Nidm and Abyssinia. 

Euboea, a large island of the jEgean sea— Egripo, or more commonly 
Negropont, island. 

Euboea, a mountain of Argolis, near Mycenae. 

Euripus, the strait which separates the island of Euboea from the con¬ 
tinent of Greece—Egripo. 

Europe, one of the three parts of the world— Europe. 

Eurotas, a river of Laconia— Vassib-Pctamo. or the Royal Riser. 

Euhespendae (Port of the), in Africa or Libya, where afterwards \va‘- 
built the town of Berenice—Eemic, to>vn. 


I'lve Hills (the) a place near Sparta. 


Gadir, the Phoenician name of a town of Iberia—C'aa’ii, a town of 
Spain. 

Gargaphia, a tounlain of Boeotia. 

(5aiJ, or rather Celttca, a great country of Eu rope, inhabited by the 
Celts— France. 

Gela, a Greek city in Sicily—Tkrfa-Ettotia, village. 

Gerenia, a town of Messenia— Tamata, a small town. 

Gomphi, a town ofThessaly— Stagi, village. 

Connus, a town ofThessaly— Goniga, village. 

Gortyna, one of the two principal cities of the island of Crete—Atti 
Castelli, village and ruins. 

Gortynius, a river of Arcadia— Garitena, river. 

Gortys, a village of Arcadia— Gariiena, a small town. 

Greece, a' large country of Europe, inhabited by the Greeks—Th 
smith'.ra part of Turkey m Eurtyye. 

Und«S,li>e name of Greece were frequently comprehended, not onl 
the con®wnt of Greece, but the islands likewise, and sonictmie-' e 
the Grce»volonies. 
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(■reecc (Great), Magna Giaecia—The name given to the southern part 
of Italy, which, was inhabited by Greek Colonies. 

Gyaros (Island), me of the Cyclades, Joura, isle. 

Gyrton, a town of Thessaly. 

Gythium, a town of Laconia, and port thirty stadia from the town— 
Colochim, town, and port one league from the town. 

II 

Hsemus, a mountain of Thrace—Ra/A-ow, mountain or Emmeh-dug 
Haliartus, a town in Boeotia. 

Halicarnassus, a Gr^k city m Caria— Bourduun, castle and rains. 
Halonesus, an island in the iF.gean sea— Machrivi, .-Je. 

Halus, or rather Alos, a t' yo of Thessaly. 

Hebrus, a river of Thrace, Marizza, river. 

Hecuba (Tomb of;, in the Thracian Chersonesus, on the Hellespont— 
Old Castle on the European side qf the Dardanelles. 

Helice, a town of Achaia, destroyed by an earthquake, and covered b> 
the sea. 

Helice, a village of Achaia, on the sea shore, near the ancient town— 
Trypla, village. 

Helicon, a mountain ot Boeotia— Zagaia, mountain. 

Helisson, a river of Arcadia. 

Hellespont, the strait which joins the Propontis to the jfigean sea—Tlif 
Strait of the Dardanelles. 

Helos a town of Laconia—Tiy/i, village. 

Heraclea, a Greek city of Asia, on the Poutus Euxinus—Erei/i, town. 
Heraclea a town of Thessaly, near Thermopyla?. It had succeeded 
that of Trachis, being built at a small distance from its site— 
Trachis. 

Hercules Melampygus (Stone of), an altar or statue of Hercules in tlir 
country of the Locrians near Thermopylae. 

Herc 3 rna, a river of Phocis—River of Livadia. 

Hersea, a strong town of Thrace, on the Propontis—Itfeuna, village. 
Hermione, a city near Argolison the .£gean sea—Q«5T,village and ruins. 
Hermus, a river of Asia Minor— Saralaf, river. 

Hero (Tower oO, near Sestus, in the Thracian Chersonesus—It no 
longer exists. 

Hesperidcb (Garden of the) an imaginary place, supposed by the Greeks 
to be situate at the western extremity of the world. 

Himera, a Greek city of Sicily—Ruins near the town of Termini 
llippocrcnc, a fountain in Bceotia. 

Homer (Grotto of), at the source of the Meles in Ionia, 
llomolis, a small town of Thessaly— Bala, village. 

Hylica, a lake in Boeotia—Lake of Thioa. 
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a mountain of Attioa—-re&oo«n*. 
lijrpata, a lown of Thessaly— PahnUzikt, or New PtUm, town. 
Hyperboreans, an imaginary people, said by the Greeks to inhabit the 
north of Gn ece, but whose name only signifies those toko dwell ttlo' r 
or biyond the north 
llysiae, a town of ArgoJis 


[alj us, a small town m the ukiid of Rhodes—•Ruins near Mount 
Philerme. • 

lasus, a town of Caiia, in Asia Minor—Aweni Kohsi, castle and ruins. 
Iberia, a great country of Europe—Spew. 

Icarus, or Icaros, an island in the .i£gean tea—■JVwerio, isle, 

Icana, a borough or village of Attica. 

Ida, a great mountain in the island of Crete—•/da, or Pttlmti, moon- 
tain 

Ida, a mountain of Tinas m Asia Minor—/die, mountain, 

Ilissus, a small river near Athens—/?Mse, nver. 

Tlion or Ihum, see Troy. 

lllyru or lllyricum, a large country of Europe, in part sdbiect to Rillip 
king of Macedon—This country comprehended the whole oiDahnatw 
md All-arm. 

i nbiasus, a river of the island of Samos—River Mi*. 

Labro-, an island of the .-Egean sea.—Imbro, isle. 

Inachus, a river of Argolis— Petri, nver. 

India, a great country of Asia, the most eastern known in the time o| 
Anarliarsis, inhabited by the Indians, and in part subject to tlie 
king of Persia—/sdw, or Hindoostan. 

Indus, a great n'er of Asia, the boundary of the empire of the Persians 
to the east—The Stnd or JnSut, river 
In >pus, a river of the island of Delos. 

loma, a distnct of Asia Minor, which included Ahe coasts of Lydia, and 
a part of those of Cana, with the isles of Chios and Samos—-The 
roasts of the Zorns of Sarukhan and Mden. 

Ionian Sea— See Sea. 

lonians of Greece—Under this name were comprehended all the na¬ 
tions of Greece which derived their origin from Ion, the gpuidson 
of Hellen ^ as the Athenians, 3cc, and their colonies, 
lo- (Inland oO, one of the Cyclades—A'lo, tele, 
loiih , the principal city of the island of Ceos—In nans. 

which tails into the Pontus Enxinus— 

IsthSA;,^CoBidii—4be isthmus which joins Peloponnesus to the cou- 
of Greece—Fexo Miha. 
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1 ihaca, an island in the Ionian sea—2Wi, isle, • 

Ithome, a mountain and fortress of Messenia— Vtdcano, monntain. 


Juno (Temple oO, near the city of Samos—One column of it still 
remains standing. 

-(Temple oft, between Mycenae and Argos. 

Jupiter Cave and Tomb of), in the island of Crete near Cnossns— 
Grotto, still called the Tomb vf Jupiter. 


Labyrinth, of Crete, near Gonyna—Caecra, in Mount Ida. 

Lacedaemon, Sec S)iaxta. 

Laconia, a district of Greece in Peloponnesus—Tsaconia, and the 
country qf the J^pimtes, in the Morea. 

X,adon, a river of Arcadia. 

Lamia, a tovvn of Thessaly-— ZcUown, town. 

Lampsacus, a Greek city in Asia, on the Hellespont—ZawpioAf, 
village. 

I.«pithse, an ancient people of Thessaly—They no longer existed in the 
time of Anacharsis. 

Larissa, the princijtal city of* Thessaly —Larissa in Greek, or legrdsim, 
m Turkish j that is to say the new city, 

Larissus, the river which separated Elis from Achaia. 

Latmus, a mountain of Ionia, or of Caria. 

Laurium, a mountain of Attica. 

Lebadea, a town qf Boeotia— JSvadia, town. 

I,ebcd()s, a town of Ionia, in Asia Minor—on the sea-shore 

Lechseum, the port of Corinth, on the sea of Crissa— Alica, village. 

Lelantus, % river of Euboea. 

Lemnos, an island in the .ffigean sea-—Lemno, or Sfalimme, isle. 

Lcontium or rather Lcontini, a Greek city in Sicily—Zeon/int, towi^ 

Lepethynmus (Mount), in the island of Lesbos. 

Lema (Marsh of) in Argolis—TAe MiUs, a lake so called, because at 
. its mouth there arc mills which it turns. 

Leros (Island of), one of the Sporades—Zero, isle. 

l,esbo8, a large island of the .®gean sea, which made a part of !(Eiolis 
—Metelin, isle. 

Lethe, a fountain near Lebadea in Boeotia. 

I.«trincs, a small town of Elis, near the mouth of the Al^dieus. 

Leucadia, a peninsula, or island, on the coast of Acamania —Saiu 
Maura, isle. 

Lcncate, a promontory in the island of Leucadia, on which was a 
temple of Apollo—Cape Dueato, 
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Ticuclrj, a town of Bceotia—Por(g)e^'a, village. 

Libya or Africa, one of the three parts of the world-— 

Libya, (Sea of), See Sea. 

Lilxa, a town of Phocis, Lampeni, village. 

T.indut, a small town of the islaiid of Rhodes— Linda, village. 

l.ocri or Locri Epieephyri:, a Greek town in Italy, the inhabitantf < • 
which were called Epizephyrian Locrians,— MoUa di Bruiicnc, 
village and mills. 

Locrians (Ozolian), a jieople of Greece, inhabiting between Phocis Md 
Etolia—The territories of Salona and Leptmla. 

I .orris—^under this generic name were comprehended three small coun¬ 
tries of Greece, separated from each other, but inhabited by nations 
of the same origin, and called one Epictiemidian Locrians, another 
Opuntian Locrians, and the third Otolim Locrians. 

Lucania, a district of Italy~jB(mi!cato and Principato Ct^eriore, provinces 
of the kingdom of Naples. 

Lycabettus, a hill within the city of Athens. 

Lycaeus, or Olympia, a mountain of Arcadia. 

Lycia, a country of Asia Minor—^Parts of the Linos of Mentech and 
Tekieh. 

Lycorea, the highest summit of the Mount Parnassus in Phocis— Lie- 
loura, motmtain. 

Lycosura, a town of Arcadia. 

Lyetos, a very ancient city of the island of Crete—Lassi/i, town. 

Lydia, a country of Asia Minor—A great part of the Livas of .iir/io, 
and Sarukhan. 


M 

Macedonia, a great country of Europe to. the north of Greece—That 
part of Romelia, or Retmtth, which lies to the north of Salon ica, 
and extends to the mountains 

L nder this name were likewise comprehended all the states of Philip 
king of Macedon, who possessed Thrace, and a great part of Illyria. 
Magnesia, a district of Thessaly, inhabited by the Magnetes—^The 
countries of Zagora, and Macrimtsa. 

Magnesia on the Masander, a Greek city of Caria, near the Mseander— 
Ghemuinsik, village and ruins. 

Malea, a promontory of Laconia—.Gape Medio, or St. Angelo. 

Malca, a promontory of the island of Lesbos—ZeiVin-Rounm. 

Malians, a people of Thessaly—^They inhabited the modem territory ol 
Zeilom. 

Manrinea, a mwn of Aicadia~Mandi, Village and ruins. 

Marathoi^ a large borough of Attica— Marathm, village. 

Marpessa, S mountain in the Island of Paros. 
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Missilia, a Greek city in the cout^ry of the Celtae—a ci^' of 
France. 

Masander, a great river of Asia Minor— Minder, or the Greaf 
Meander. 

Mainalus, a mountain of Arcadia. 

Media, a great countty of Asia, inhabited by the Medes, and subject ti 
the king of Persia— Irak Ajami, a province of Persia. 

Megalopolis, the principal city of Arcadia— Sinano, village and rtiiii' 
Megara, a small Greek town of Sicily—Peninsula ddli Magnesi 
Megara, the principal city of Megaris— Megara, a small town. 

Megaris, a small district of Greece—The territory of Mega a. 

Melas, a river of Pamphylia—A/crosoui, river. 

Meles, a small riter near Smyrna—^River of Smi/rna. 

Melite, an island to the south of Sicily— Malta. 

Melos (Island), one of the Cyclades— Milo, isle. 

Memphis, the capital of Egypt—No vestige of this city now temams 
Mende, a town of the peninsula of Pallene in Macedonia. 

Menelaion, a mountain of Laconia. 

Messana, or Messene, more anciently Zancle, a Greek city of Sicily— 
Messim. 

Messene, the principal city of Messenia—ilfajc.-a Mafia, town in ruin'* 
Messenia, a district of Greece, in Peloponnesus—The south west pai t 
of the Morca. 

Messenia (Gulf of), between Messenia and Laconia— Gulfqf Carort. 
Metapontum, a Greek town of Italy— Tone di Mare, tower and village. 
Methonc, a town of Macedonia. 

Mcthymna, a town of the island of Lesbos—jMb/iVo, town and castle. 
Midea, a town of Atgolis— Metro, village. 

Miletus, the principal city of Ionia, in Asia Minor—PaijtsAa, village 
and ruins. 

Miiichus, a river of Achaia. 

Minoa, a maritime town of Sicily—Ttwre di Capo Bianco,—iavnr ana 
ruins. 

Mnemosyne, a founttdn near Lebadea, in Bceotia. 

Molossi, a people of Epirus—^They inhabited a part of Albania. 
Mopsium, a town of Thessaly. 

Mothone, a town of Messenia, Modon, town. 

Munychia, one of the ports of Athena—Porfo. 

Mycale, a mountain of Ionia in Asia Minor— Samsoun, mountain. 
Mycense, a city of Argolis— Canalhos, village and ruins. 

Mycone (Island), one of the Cyclades, Mycom, isle. 

Mylasa, a town of Caria, in Asia Minot— Mylasa, town 

Myndus, .i city of Caria, in Asia Minor—AfyntArr, village and nuns. 

Mysia, a country of Asia Minor, whicli extended from the Propontis to 
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the ZEgean sea—The TJpa of Ka|asi, and part of that of KoAivcmH- 
iiar. ' .V., ^ 

Mytilene, the prinrapal city of the island of Lesbos— Metelin, town. 
Myus, a town of Ionia in Asia Minor—Long since destroyed, and no 
vestige of it remaining. 

N 

Narcissus ('Koiintain of), in Bceotia. 

Nancrati,s. a Greek city in Egypt. 

Naupaclus, a town in the country of the Ozolian Locrians— Lcpanfo, 
town. 

N an pi ia, a town of Argo! is— Napoli di Romanin, tjown 
Naxos t Island), one of the Cyclades— Naxia, isle. 

Naxos, a Greek town in Sicily— Castcl-Schmo, cas'tlc. 

Neapolis, See Parthenope. 

Neda, a river which separated Elis from Messenia—^I’he river Avion. 
Nemea, a village, anciently a great town of Arcadia— Ruins. 

Nemea (Forest of), near the town of the same name. 

Nemea (Cave of the lion of), in Argoiis— Cavern between Argos and 
Corinth. 

Neptune tPromontory and temple of), in the island of Samos—Cape 
and church of St. John. 

Ncstus, a river of Thrace— Kara-mt, or Mesfo, river. 

Nicoea, a fortress in the country of the. Locrians near Thermopyla;. 
Nile, a great river of Africa or Libya—The Nile. , 

Nisasi, the port of Megara, on the Saronic sea—^Tlie Twelve Churchn. 
village. 

Nohacris, a small town in Arcadia. ■ 

O 

Ocha, a mountain in the island of Euboea—Camto, mountain. , 

(Enoe, a borough or hamlet of Attica, near Eleusi.s. 

(Eta, a mountain which separated Phocis from Thessaly— CoummUi, 
mountain. 

(Eleans, a people of Thessaly, who inhabited mount CEta. 

Glbius, a river of Arcadia; the same with the Aroanius. 

Olympias, an intermitting fountain in Arcadia. 

Olympus, a mountain which separated Thessaly from Macedonia— 
Olympus, mountain. 

Olympus, a mountain of Arcadia, See Lyesaus. 

01ymi>iii or Pisa, a celebrated city of Elis— Mwaca, village and ruins. 
Olynthus, a city of Chalcidice in Macedonia— Agio Mama, village. 
Ophiasa, iS'.'c Rhodes. ^ 

the capital of the Opuntian Locrians— Talanda, a small town 
Oraihmenua, ^^wu of Bteotia— Scripous, village and ruins. 
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Orchomenus, a town of Arcadia. 

Oreus, a town of the island of Euboea— Oreo, town and harbour. 
Oropus, a town of Boeotia, long disputed by the Thebans and Athc* 
niiuis, Orcpo, village. 

Ossa, a mountain of Thessaly*—A msoA), mountain. 


Pachynuni, a promontory of Sicily— Cape Pocsaro. 

Pactolus, a river of Lydia—Sor#, river. 

Pseonia, a district of Macedonia, on the coniines of Thrace—^The 
country near the source o*" the river Marina. 

I’agse, a town of Mcgaris—Pr.rto, village. 

Pagasae, a town and port it Thessaly—Castle and harbour of folo. 

Pallene, a peninsula of Chalcidice, in Macedonia—Peninsula of 
Cassandra. 

Pains Masotis, a great lake or sea which communicates with the 
Pontus Euxinus, by the Cimmerian Bosphorus—^The Sea of Azof. 

Pamisus, a river of Messienia—river. 

Pamphylia, a country of Asia Minor—The Livas of Hamid and Telt-h ; 
and the countries of Vmah and Alanieh. 

Pangsus, a mountain of Macedonia, on the confines of Thrace— 
Caslagnafz, mountain. ’ 

Panopeus or Phanoteus, a town of Phocis. 

P.-jiiormus, a harbour of Attica—Port Rafn, or the Port of the Tayloi. 

Panticapseum, a town of the Tauric Chersoneaus, on the Cimmerian 
Bosphorus—ATpr/cA, town. 

Paphlagonia, a country of Asia Minor—The Liva of Castamuni, and 
part of that of Bolt. 

Paralos, a district of Attica, situate to the south east of Athens— 
district. 

Parapotamii, a town of Phocis. 

Parnassus, an extensive chain of mountains in Phocis—Lycorej. 

Paros (Island of) one of the Cyclades—Paros, isle. 

Parthenope or Neapolis, a Greek city In Italy— Hapln, city. 

Pasagarda, a city of Persia proper— Paso, or Peso, town. 

Patmps (Island of), one of the Sporades, Patrtms, isle. 

Patrae, a town of Achaia— Patras, town.- 

Pelion, a mountain of Thessaly— Petra, mountain. 

Pella, the capital of Macedonia—^Ruins in the lake of Ostrem, 

Pellana, a town of Laconia. 

Pcllene or Pallene, a town of Achaia Xylo Castro, village. 

Peloponnesus, a peninsula which forms the southern part of Greece, 
and which is joined to the continent by the isthmus of Corinth—The 
Morta. 
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Pen juo, a river of river. 

Peneius, a river of EU8-r%/wfo»,river. 

Penelope (Tomb.of), in Arcadia. 

Pentelious, a mountain of Attica— Penieli, mountain. 

Per'arethus, an island in the iEgean sea— Piperi, isle. 

Perinthus, a Greek city in Thrace, on the Propontis; afterveards called 
Hetaclea—jRwns of Heraclea. 

Permesaus, a river of Boeotia. 

Perrha'bians, a people of Thessaly, who inhabited the district called 
Perrhasbia—The territories of Elasson and Tormovo. 

There were also Perrhasbians in Thessaly. 

Persqjolis, the capital of Persia, properly so called, and the ancient 
residence of the kings of Persia— Isslhakhar, a city in ruins. 

Persia, a vast kingdom, otherwdse called the Dommions qf the Great 
King. This kingdom comprehended almost the whole of Asia 
then known, and in Africa or Lybia, Egypt and Cyrcnaica. 

Persia, properly so called, a large country of Asia, inhabited by the 
Persian;^ and of which Persepolis was the capital—i^ra, or Far~ 
sistan, a province of Persia. 

Phaeacians, See Corcyra. 

Phasstus, a city of tlie island of Crete, long since destroyed—No vestiges 
of it now remain. 

Phalanna, a town of Thessaly. 

Phalenim, a borough of Attica, and one of the Ports of Athens— Samt 
Jfkholcs, village and harbour. 

Pharje, a town of Achaia. 

Pharsalus, a town of Thessaly—It has been destroyed since the tune of 
the travels of Anachursis, and is called Pabe Pharsaiui. 

Phasis, the river of Colchis— Pack, river. 

Pheneus, a town of Arcadia— Phmia, town. 

PhersB, a town of Messenia—Cafemoto, town. 

Pheras, a town of Thessaly—P^erw, or Sidiro, town. 

Phigalea, a town of Arcadia. 

Phineus, or rather Sphingius, a mountain of Boeotia—Ufasararf, moun¬ 
tain. 

Phlius, the capital of Phliasia, in Peloponnesus— Sta-Phlica, village and 
ruins. 

Phocaea, a city of Ionia in Asia Minor —Phokia Fecchia, town and ruins. 

Phocis, a district of Greece—Territory of Titreo Chorio, and a part of that 
of Sedona. 

Phoenicia, a country of Asia, on the sea, of which Tyre was the capital, 

,^yind which was subject to the king of Persia—The coast of Syria. 

S^^ix, a small river of Thetsaly, which fells into the Asopus, near 
^ijj^opylK. 
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Phrygia, a country of the interior of Asia Minor—^The Livas of 
taie/i, Degnizla, AJUm-Cara-Hissor, Angcuri, and others. 

Piithiotes, a pet ple of Thessaly, who inhabited the district called 
Phthiotia. 

Phyle, a town and fortress of Attica— Castro, an old castle. 

Picrians, a peojile between Macedonia and 'I’hrace: they inhabitod 
Mount Paii:ra;us. 

Pillars of Hercules, or Strait of Cadir, or rather Gadir, which Mparates 
Europe from Africa or Libya—The Strait Gilraltar. 

Pindus, a chain of mountains which separate Thessaly from Epirus— 
Metrovo, mountain. 

Piraeus, a large Irorough of .\ttica, and one of me ports of Athens— 
Porto Leone. 

Pirene, a fountain in the citadel of Corinth. 

Pisa, see Olympia. 

Platanistas, a place of exercise near Sparta. 

PlaUea, a town of Bceotia— Coda, village and ruins. 

Plistus.ariver of Phocis which flows down from Delphi— Sizalisca,tM<a 

Fontus Euxinus, a great sea between Europe and Asia—^Thc Black S:^ 

PotidiBa, a Greek city in maritime 'i'hrace, or Macedonia, afterwards 
called Cassandria—^The Gates of Cassandcr, ruins. 

Prasiae, a totvn of Attica— Ruins. 

Priene, a city of Ionia, in .Asia Minor— Samsoun, castle and ruins. 

Proconnesus, an island of the Propontis—Isle of Marmara. 

Propontis (I’he), a small sea, inclosed between Europe and Asia, whi'cli 
communicates with the Pontus Euxinus by the Bosporus of Thrace, 
and witli the JEgean Sea, by the strait of the Hellespont—The s'.a 
of Marmara. 

Psophis, a town of .Arcadia— Dimhana, town. 

Psyttalia, a small island of the Saronic Sea, near that of Salami?— 
Lipsocoutaiia, isle. 

Ptons, a mountain of Boeotia— Cocino, mountain, 

Pydna, a town of Macedonia—Afifro, town. 

Pygela, a town of Ionia, in Asia Minor. 

Pygmies, an imaginary nation, notwithstanding what Aristotle may 
have said, which the Greeks placed in the most southern part cf 
Africa. 

Pylos, a town of Messenia— Zonchio, or Old Navarins, town and ruins. 

Pyrenees, the chaiti of mountains which divided Iberia, from the coun¬ 
try of the Celta;—The Pyrenees, mountains. 

Pyrrha, a town of the island of Lesbos—Pori Pira, and ruins. 

R 

Rhamnos, a borough or village of Attica—AfeArara-cat/ro, village and 
castle. 
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Rhcgium, a Greek city in Italy— Reggio, town. 

Rhenea (Island oO, one of the Cyclades—The Great Delos} one of the 
two islands called SHiles by the pilots. 

liliodes (Island 1, more anciently Ophiusa j the last island in the .ffigean 
Sea, oh the coast <)f Cana,and making a part of Doris— Rhodes, island. 

llhoda, a Greek town in Iberia— Roses, a town in Spain. 

Rhodes, the jjrincipal city of the island of Rhodes— Rhodes, town. 

Road, of the Ladder, a road leading from Arcadia into Argolis. 

S 

S.icae, a great nation of the interior of Asia, in part subject to the king of 
Persia—They inhabited the country of Sakila, near that of Balk in 
■Independent Tartary. 

Sais, a city of Egypt— Sa, a jdace in Egypt. 

Salamis, an island of the Saronic Sea, which made part of Attica— 
Coulouri, isle. 

Salapia, a Greek city of Italy, which was afterwards removcxl to some 
distance from the sea—Tarrc dclle Saline. 

Salgancus. a town of Boeotia— Saint George, convent and mins. 

Samos, an island of the Aigean Sea, making part of Ionia— Samos, isle. 

Samothrace (Island oO, in the ^Egean Sea— Samothraki, isle. 

Sardes, the capital of Lydia— Sart, town. 

.Sardinia, or rather Lardo, a large island in the sea of Tyrrhcnia— Sar¬ 
dinia, island. 

Saronic Sea, See Sea. 

Saturn (Mount of), in Elis, near the town of Olympia. 

Saurus, a fountain in the Island of Crete. 

Scamander, a river of Troas, mentioned by klomer.— Kirke-Keusler,ri\ vr. 

Scamander, another river of Troas, which is the Simois of Homer— 
Mendere-sou, river. 

Scandea, the town and port of the Island of Cythera—Saint Nicholas, 
fort and harbour. 

Scillus, a town of Elis, in Peloponnesus. 

Sciritis, a small district of Arcadia, in the environs of Scirtonium, and 
on the confines of Laconia, which for a long time appertained to 
the Lacedaemonians. 

Sciron (The road of), which led from Megaris into Corinthia, and 
which passed over rocks on the edge of the sea— Kaki-Scala, at pre¬ 
sent a ruinous road. 

Seyros^ an island in the jEgean Sea—Skepros, isle. 

Scylhlh, a great country of Europe, which extended from the Ister to 
theTrmais—It included what was formerly called Little Tartary, the 
Crimen, Moldavia, and ff'allachia. 

Sea, Adriatic; the sea on the northern coast of Italy— The -ddriaiie Sen, 
or Gulf of Venice. 
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Sea, jEgean, between Greece and Asia Minor: it is full of islands— 
The Archipelago. 

Sea, Atlantic, beyond the Pillars of Hercules: it was even believed lo 
wash the coasts of the Indies—The Atlantic Ocean. 

Sea, Caspian, in the interior of Asia—^The Caspian Sea. 

Sea of Crissa, between Achaia and Phocis— Gulf of Lepanto. 

Sea, Ionian : it separated Greece from Italy and Sicily— Part of the Me¬ 
diterranean Sen, situate between Turkey, Italy, and Sicily.J 

Sea, Red, or Gidf of Arabia; separating Arabia from Egypt— Ar<d.mii 
Gulf or Red Sea, 

Sea, Saronic, between Attica, Corinthia and Argolis— Gulf of Engia. 

Sea of Tyrrhenia; it washed the southern coasts of Italy, those of Sicily, 
and the islands ofCorsi- a and Sardinia—^'I’he Sea of Tuscany. 

Selinus, a Greek city in Sicily— Torre di Polluce, tower and considerable 
ruins. 

Selinus, a small river of Elis, which flowed by Scillus. 

Selymbria, a Circck city in 'I’hrace, on the Propontis— Selimiu, a small 
town. 

Seri|)hus (Island of), one of the Cyclades— Serpho, isle. 

Scstos, a town of the Thracian Chersonesus, on the Hellespont— Ak- 
liachi-Liman, a port, castle, and ruins. 

Sicily, or Sicilia, a large island, near to Italy, almost entirely inhabited 
by Greeks, a jtart of which was subject to the Carthaginians, and 
the re.st free— Sicilt/. 

Sicyon, the capital of Sicyonia, in Peloponnesus— Basilica, town and 
ruins. 

Sidon, a city of Phtenicia— Said, city. 

Sinope, a Greek city on the southern shore of the Pontus Euxinus— 
Sinope, town. 

Siphnos (Island of), one of the Cyclades— Siphanlo, isle. 

Smyrna, a city of Ionia, in Asia Minor—No vestiges of it are now re¬ 
maining. 

This city is the ancient Smyrna which was removed a short time 

after the supposed travels of Anacharsis lo the place where the present 

city of Smyrna stands. 

Soron, a grove in Arcadia. ^ 

Sparta or Laeedajmon, the c.apital of Laconia, and one of the most 
powerful cities of Greece— Ruins at a little distance from the town of 
Misistra. 

Spcrchius, a river of Thessaly— Potami-tees-Hellados, or the Hftlla' of 
Greece. 

Sphacieria, an island on the coast of Messenia—A large island in front 
of the port of Navarins. 

Stagira, a city of Chalcidice in Macedotiia— Port Lilezade, and ruins. 
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‘'symphalus, a mountain, town, lake, and river in Arcadia—GiiMimi, 
town. 

Styx, a celebrated stream in Arcadia. 

Svinium, a promontory of Attica— Cape Colonno. 

I'unium, a town and fortress of .Attica— Ruins. 

Susiuna, a great country of Asia, subject to the king of Persia— Khe-ik- 
tan, a proi ince of Persia. 

Snja or rather Susa, the capital of Siisicna, one of the residences ol 
kings of Persia— Taster, city. 

-ybaris. See Thurium. 

Sycurium, a town of Thessaly. 

Syracuse, a Greek city in Sicily, and the principal in the island— S' 
cusa, town. 

Syros or Syra, (Island of), one of the Cyclades— Syra, isle. 

T 

Tsenarus, a town of Laconia— Caitares, village. 

Tajnarum, a promontory of Laconia—CSyie Matapan. 

Taletus (The), the summit of mount Taygetus in Laconia. 

Tamynx (Plain of), in the island of Euboea. 

Tanagra, a town of Bceotia— Sicamino, town. 

Tanais (.The), a great river of Scythia, which falls into the Palus Marotis 
—^The Don, river. 

'I'arentnm, a Greek city in It.aly.— Taranto, town. 

'raitcssus (Island of), in the Atlantic .'■ea, on the coast of It-cii.— A 
large island at the mouth of the Giuidalquivrr, in Spain. 

'rauromcniutti, a Greek city in Sicily— Taormina, town. 

Taygeiu:., a chain of mountains in I.iiconia, Vouni tees Misistrus ; ami 
I'ounl tecs Portais. 

Tcgea, a town of Arcadia— Pohvo Tripolizra, a place in ruins. 

Teichinians, an ancient people of the island of Crete, who afterwards 
emigrated and settled in tiic island of Rhodes—^They no longer ex 
isted in the time of Anacharsis. 

Temesa, a Greek city in lt;dj'— Torre di Nocera. 

Tem{>e, a celebrated valley of Thessaly, near the mouth of the Pencils 

Tenedos, an island of the nigean sea, making part of ^Lolis— Tentdo. 
isle. 

Tenos (Island of), one of the Cyclades— Tino, isle. 

Tc.os, a town of Ionia, in Asia Minor— Bodroun, village and ruins. 

Thas^s, an island in the .SEgean Sea, near the coast of Thrace— Tkaso, isle 

Thauniaci, a town iif Thessaly— Thaumaen, town. 

nicbais, .1 (lislricl of Egypt, of which Thebes was the capital—^Oie 
Said, or I pper Egypt. 

Thebes, a city of Egypt, the capital of the Thebais— .dksor or Luror, 
villaggf^d givandmins. 
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Thebei or Thebs, the, capital of'BcDdtla— Thim, a small town. 

Thebae, a town of Phthiotis, in Thessaly. 

Theodosia, a town of the Tauric Chersonesns— Cqffa, town. 

Thera (Island of), one of the Cyclades— Saniorin, isle. 

Thermaic Gulf, between Macedonia and Thessaly—^'riic Gulf y' ii.il-.- 
nichi. 

Thermodon, a river of Asia Minor, which falls into the Pontus Eax.- 
nus, and on the banks of which dwelt the Amazons— Tcrmch, river 

Thermodon, a small river of Bceotia. 

Thermopyla;, the strait between the sea, and the mountains, and which 
was the entrance from Thessaly into the country of the Locrians, 
and into Phocis— Thet m, or the Warm Springs. 

rhermus, the principal town of .(ttolia. 

Theron. a river in the. island of Crete. 

Thespia:, a town of Bceotia—Afro-CAoi to, village and ruins. 

Thessaly, the most northern country of Greece—^The territories of ..r 

Zeitoun, and others. ■' 

Thessalians, properly so called (The), were the mok: powerful psoph 
of Thessaly: they inhabited the valley of Peneu^^nd all the cou;,- 
try to the north—The territories of Lanssa and Slagi. 

Thiuns, a river of Arcadia. 

Thoticus, a town and fortress of Attica—T/rorico, village. 

Thrace, a gre.it country of Europe, situate on the Pontus Euxinus, aii^l 
the -T.gcan sea, almost entirely .subject to Philijrof Macedon—Great 
part of Roum-iili or Romelia, and of Bulgaria. 

Thrace (Maritime),—Under this name was comprehended, not only 
the coasts of Thrace on the TEgean sea, but also those of Macedonia, 
as far as Thessaly, because the Thracians anciently extended so far , 
but they were driven out by the Greeks and Macedonians, and this 
name, in the lime of Anacharsis was only applicable to a sma.!l 
kingdom, formed on the coast of Thrace only, and which was soon 
after destroyed by Philip 

Thronium, the principal town of the Epicnemidian Locrians—Rum; 
near a guard-house. 

Thuriura, a Greek city in Italy, more anciently called Sybaris— Tom- 
Brodognelo, tower and ruins of Sybaris. 

Thyrea, a town of Cynuria, a district of Argolis. 

Tiryns, a town of Argolis— Palceo, or Old Napoli, a place in ruins. 

Titana, a town ofSicyonia, in Peloponnesus— Phouca, village, 

Titaresius, ari ver of Thessaly— Saranlaporos, or the River oj Forty Pmsages 

Tithorca, a town of Phocis. 

Toroarus, a mountain aboveDodona, in Epirus— Tzumerca, mountain. 

Trachinia, a district of The.ssaly, near Thermopyla!—^I’hf teriitoiy of 
Zeitoun. 
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Tracbis, or Trachin, a town of Trachinia. 

It no longer existed in the time of Anachursls, btit had been suc¬ 
ceeded by the town of Heraclca, but at a small distance from it, see 
Heraelea. 

Trapezus, a town of Arcadia. 

Triopium, a proinonlory of Doris, in Asia Minor —Cape Crio, 

Triphylia, a district of Elis, in Peloponnesus—^The country near the 
mouths of the Rupim. 

Tioas, a country of ,Asia Minor, on the Hellespont, and the zhgean sea, 
in wliich stood the city of Troy—The western part of the Lira of 
Karasi, on the Archipelago. 

Troezen, a town on the confines of Argolis, near the Saronic sea— 
Darnala, village and ruins. 

'I’rny or ilion, or Ilium, a city of Troas, destroyed by the Greeks, and 
afterwards rclmilt by the 3f,olians, under the same name, and in the 
same place— Bounarlw/n, village, and ruins. 

Trophouius ((kive of), near LtEadca, in Boeotia. 

Tyre, the capital of Phoenicia— Sour, a city in rtiim-. 

Tyrrhene Sea, See Sea. 


W 

V'hite Mountains, (the), in the Island of Crete— Sfarciiucs, moiuilain: 

Z 

Zacynthus, an island in the Ionian sea— Zanlr, isle. 

Zaticlo, see Messina. 

Zaretra (T'orl\ in the Island of Eubaa— Capo, a small towi; 
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A. 

Abaris, of Scythia, a celebrated diviner, ii. 341. 

Abradates and Panthea, their history and death. Hi. 3C1. 

Academy, a garden in which was a gymnasium, at the distance of a qua i 
ter of a league from Ath»iis, ii. 94. 

Acarnania, the nai'ons winch inhabit that country, thougli of difl'eren' 
origin, united by a general confederation, iii 254. 

Accents appropriated to each word in the Greek language, form a specie* 
of melody, ii. 430. 

Accusations and legal moccdures among the Athenians, ii 259 

Achaia, a province ot Peloponnesus, formerly inhabited by the lonians. 
Its situation ; nature of the soil, iii. 293.—Contained twelve princi< 
pal cities, which each included seven or eight towns within its dis¬ 
trict, ibid. 294, 29?.—Earthquake, which destroyed two of those 
cities, ibid. 205 

Achamce, a borough of Attica, distant sixty stadia from Athens, iv. 314. 
—^Full of vineyards, ibid. 818. . 

Achmms for a long tfme took no part in the affairs of Greece, iii. 293.— 
Each of their cities had a right to send deputies to the ordinaty as¬ 
sembly which was held annually, and to the Cxtraurdinary wntch 
the principal magistrates might convoke, ibid. 297 —The democracy 
maintained itself among them; and why, ibid. 298. 

^cheleus river, iii. 254. 

_^cftcro«, river of Epirus, iii. 254. 

^chilles, son of Peieus, i. 141.—Temple of, near Sparta, always shut, 
iv. 129. 

Action {Dramatic) ought to be entire and perfect, v. 317.—Unity of, ibid. 
318.—Duration of, ibid. 319.—Is the ^oul of tragedy, ibid. 320. 

Actors, the same sometimes performed both in tragedy and comedy ; but 

' few excelled in both, v. 291.—Frequently ill-treated by the public, 
ibid. 298.—Enjoyed all the privileges of the citiz^; some have 
fawn sent on ambassies, ibid.— Their dresses suited to thcii parts, 
ibid. 299. See Theatre. 
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JntsUaus one of the most ancient historians. Ju^mtnt on his workt^’ 
V. 134. 

Admanfus, chief of the Corinthians at the batilp of Salaniis, i. 320.— 
Adilressed with warmth by Thcmistocles, ibid. 

Adminisfiation of Ooveniment, highly reprehensible to undertake it witli- 
out the TCtjuisite abilities, v. 173.—Knowledge necessary to be jios- 
sessed by btin who tmdertakes it, ii. 458. 

Adultery, puinsliiiiei't of, at Athens, ii. 283.~How punished amoiio 
the people of Gortyna in Crete, vi. 218^—Long unknown at Sparta, 
iv. 17. 

yffi/ers tyrant of Samos, t. 455. 

king of Colchos, father of Medea, .treasurers of, i. 141. 
king of Athens, the father of Theseus, i. 143, etseq. 

.1 city of Achaia, lit 295. 

A'.ci'iih, the city in which the stales of Achaia met, iii. 297 

yE'.c/iiria, the orator, the disciple of Plato ; different conditions of life 
ilnongli wliich he passed, ii. 102; iv. 542.—His elotpience, his 

vanity, his v.tlour, Iv. 542, et seq.-Sent atiibassatlor by the 

Aibenians lo Philip, ibid, 447.—HU anecdote of the youth Gimon 
.nid G.illirhoe, ibid. 491. 

/Eiihinci, the philosopher, the disciple of Socrates, iii. 124 ; v. 170. 

JEsihylm may be considered as the father of tragedy, v. 285—His lifej 
his ciiaracier, ibid.—Introduced several actors into his tragedies, 
ibid 2 .‘) 0 .—Defects censured in his pieces, ibid.—His eulogiuiti, ilnd. 
■’.^7.—Fxaniination of the manner in which he has treated the dif. 
fereni paits of tragedy, ibid.—His plots extremely simple, ibid. 238. 
f'is fhorusf s make a part of the whole, ibid.—^I’he characters and 
manners of his personages suitable, ibid.—Language which he gives 
to t lyta-ini'estia, ibid. 289.—Employs in bis tragedies the style of 
the epic poems, and sometimes that of the dithyruinbic, ibid. 241.— 
is sometimes obscure, ibid. 943.—Sometimes deficient in harmony 
and coiieciness, ibid.—Ilis style elevated in the extreme, and pom» 
jxms to inflation, vi. 241.—Gave his actors high buskins, a mask, 
and trjibngand magnificent robes, ibid.—Obtained a theatre pro- 
sided with machinery, and superbly decorated, ibid. 245.—Terror 
excited in the s]iectatoTs by one of bis pie^, ibid.—Exercised his 
actors ill their parts, and performed with them, ibid.—His choral- 
chant ful 1 of gratideur and decorum, ibid. 946.—is falsely accused of 
revealing the mysteries of Eleusis, ii. 321; v. 246.— Indignant at 
seeing his rivals crowned, he retires to Sicily, ^here he is well rfr- 
o«ved by Hiero, vi. 246.—His death; his epitaph; honours paid to 
hk memory, ibid 247.—Defects objected to him by Sophocles, ibid. 
248.—Note on the number of his tragedies, ibid. 49T. 

Aesculapius, different traditions concerning his birth, iv. 179c—Festivals 
in his honour, ibid. 181.—Words engraven over the )^de of his 
temple, ibid.—Ilis statue by Thrasymedes of Patoi, imd. 188.— 
His priests bad recourse to imposture, to establish their credit, ibid. 
183.—Kept a familiar se^nt, ibid. 185.—Such serpents aBo kept 
in the other temples of JEsculapius, and in those of Bocehui, and 
some other divinities, ibid. See EaiDAnatis. 

JEioUa, a country of Greece, iii. 854. 

Aganippe, a fountain consecrated to the Muses, hi. 170. 

Agatha, a diMatic writer, the friend of Soerates, first adventured ]^cs 
the of which were enriredy invented ; judgment on hit pieces, 

V. 267.— His excellent maxim amcerning kings, ibid 253- 
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AgesiUm, king of Lacodaemon. ascends the t' rone, ir. 123.—Passes into 
Asia; defeats tlu* generals of Arlaxerx a; forms the design of at¬ 
tacking that nioiiarcli even in the capital of his empire, ii. 12.—Is 
recalled by the magistrates of Sparu, and gains ttie battle of Co- 
ronca, ibid.—Astonished, but not di8Conrdge<l, t the success of 
Epaminond i^, ibid. 27, 28, '.01.—At the age of cglity goes into 
E^pt to the assistance of I’achos, ibid. 3fi4.—Afterward declares 
for Neetanebus, ibid. 366. —His great abilities, virtue, character, 
ardent love of glory, ih. 16, 16—His views for the aggraudiremeni 
of Sparta, iv. 121. 

Agis, king of Lacedaemon, pursues Alcibiades, i. 429. 

Aglaus of Ptophit declared tine happiest of men by the oracle of Delphi, 
iv. 146. 

Agoracnius, the sculptor; some of his works appeared under the name 
of Piiidias his master, iv. 333. 

AgricuUvw was encouraged ind protected by thekiiigs ofPensia.iv. 41.6. 
(See Attica.) 

Aiiks de Camp among the Athenians, ii. 149. 

Alcceus, an excellent lyric poet; snmman of his life; character of his 
poetry; in love with Sappho, who did not return his aflection, ii. 
61, 52. 

Alcamenci, sculptor, i. 440, 445. 

Alciliiadcs, his great qualities, i. 4ll,et8eq.—His vices, ibid. 436.— 
Anecdote ofhis youth, ii. 227 . — Is reconciled to his wife, w ho had 
demanded a divorce, ibid. 983.y-A disciple of Socrates, ibid. 4.1, 
V. 173 .— Causes the truce which aubsisted lietween Athens and 
Lacedaimon to be brofaen, i. 41tl.—What Timon the Misanthiojie 
once said to him, ibid. 41.6.—Procures war to be resolved on .igainst 
Sicily, ibid. 415.—Is aiipointed general with Nicias and Laiuachus. 
ibid. 416.—Accused of impiety m the assembly of the people, ibid, 
417.—His success in Sicily, ibid. 42'.'.—When suminoned 10 return 
•to Athens, retires to Peloponnesus, ibid. 4' 3.—Givi3 aelvice to the 
Laceda monians against tne Athenians, and causes several cities of 
Asia Minor to declare in their favour, ibid.427,42«.—Is reconciled 
to the Athenians, and forces the Lacedaimonians to sue for peace, 
ibid. 428.—Returns in triumph to Athene, ibid.—i uts again to sea; 
his fleet receives a check, and the command of it is taken Irom him, 
ibid. 429 . —^Put to death by order of the satrap Pharnabazus, ibid. 
432. 

Akmaonidv, a powerful house of Athens, i. 249. 

Alexander 1. king of Macedon, during the war with the Persians, in- 
Saims the Greeks encan^d in the valley of Tempe of the danger of 
their situation, i. 2^.—Brings propositions of peace from .Mardonius 
to Ae Athenians, ibid. 334.—At Alata-u gives secret intelligence to 
Aristides of the designs of Mardonius, ibid. 345. 

Alexander the Great, at the age of eighteen, distinguishes his courage at 
the_ battle of Chieronea, vi. 212.—Comes, on the part of his father 
. Philip, to propose a treaty of peace to the Athenians, ibid. 214.— 
His cnaracter, ibid. 

Alexander, tyrant of Pherse, his vices and cruelties, iii. 224.—Is as,sdssi- 
nated by the brothers of his wife Thebe, ibid. 226. 

Alpheut, river, its source; appears and disappears at intervals, iii. 30C. 

Atpktut and Arethiua, iii. S31. 

' A/As, agacied grove near Olympia, in which were the temple of Jupiter. 
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that of Juno, other beautiful edifices, and a great number of statues, 
iii. 808. : 

Armam, the, conquered by Theseus, i 151. 

AnUiracia, city and gulf of, iii. 242. 

Amphiaraus the soothsayer, and one of the chiefs in the war of Thebes; 
his temples, his oracles, iii. 164. 

Amphiclyoii, king of Athens, dethroned by Erichthonius, i. 138. . 

Amphictyom, council of, what, iii. 203.—Note on the states which sent 
deputies to that council, ibid. 460.—Oath of the Amphictyons, ibid. 
904.—.furisdiction of the council, ibid.—Their sentences against 
the profaners of the Temple of Delphi inspired great terror, ibid. 
907. —Instituted the different games celebrated at Delphi, ii, 343.— 
Philip, king of Macedon, obtained the right of a seat and vote in 
their assembly, tv. 479.—Philip is placed at the head of their con¬ 
federation, vi. 203. 

Amphipolis, a city of Macedonia, subject sometimes to Philip, and some¬ 
times to the Athenians, ii. ^8. 

Amphmram. defeated by Philip, who seiees on their city, vi. 208. 

Amycl(v, a city of Laconia, iii. 416.—Temple of Apollo at, ibid.—An- 
"otber very ancient temple near that of Apollo, ibid. 417.—Environs 
of Aniyclae, ibid. 419. 

Anachar^h , the elder, came into Greece in the time of Solon; is placed 
among the number of the sages, i. 217- 

itmirecv the poet, a native of 1 eos, v. 398.—Character of his poetiy, 
ii. 412.—Repairs to Polycrates of Samos, whose friendship he ob¬ 
tains, and whom he celebrates on his lyre, v. 2C2'.—Becomes the 
friend and adherent of l^parchus, i. 248. 

Ana.rofioras, the disciple, of Thales, the first who taught philosophy at 
Athens, i. 442.—His connexion with Pericles, i. 376.—Had re¬ 
course to an intelligent cause to explain the effects of nature, iii. 83. 
W.1S accused of impiety, and took to flight, i. 383. ii. 321.—His 
knowledge in astronomy, ibid. 121. 

Anaxandridrs, kipg of Sparta, obliged by theEphori to take a second 
wife, iv. 14. 

Anaxandrides, the comic actor, sentenced to perish with hui^er, v. 277. 

Anaximandir the philosopher, a disciple of Thales, Iii. 65.—His opinion 
concerning the light of the sun, ibid. 103. 

Anaximenes the philosopher, a disciple of Thales, iii 65. 

Anaximenes of Lamp^cus, the historian, v. 142. 

Andocides the orator, i. 440. 

Andros, isle of, distant twelve stadia from Tenos; contains mountains 
covered with verdure, plentiful springs, and delightful valleys, vi. SO. 
—Its inhabitants are brave; Bacchus the divinity they principally 
honour, ibid. ' . * 

Animab, observations of Aristotle on, v. 114.—Climate has an influence 

, on their manners, ibid. 116.—^Enquiries concerning the duration of 
the lives of different animals, ibid. 118.—Of a mule which livral to 
the age of eighty years, ibid. 119. 

Anialddas the Spartan, concludes a treaty of peace between the Greeks 
and Artaxetxes, i. 433. 

Antkela, a villagexaiAown celebrated for a temple of Ceres, and the as¬ 
sembly of ihfclKphictyons, iii. 203. 

Antmaehus of CtdiDpiqn, aqAOr of a poein intitled thcThebaid, and of 
an elce* callefl Lyfiiul, vi. 171. 
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Antiechut the Arcadian, sent ambassador to the king of Persia; what he 
said on his return, iv. 155. 

AntipJum the orator, i. 440. 

Antipodfs, opinions of the ancient philosophers concerning the, iii. 123. 

AiiHstkenes, the disciple of Socrates, institutes a school at Athens, ii. 104. 
—^The austerities which he prescribes to his disciples cause them to 
desert him, ibid.—Diogenes becomes his disciple, 105.—System of 
those, two philosophers concerning the attainment of happiness, ib. 

Anytiu, a citizen of Athens of great power and influence, one of the ac¬ 
cusers of Socrates, v. 180. 

Aornus, or Avernus, in Epirus, a lake from which exhale pestilential 
^apours, iii. 243. 

’jtpaturfa, festival of, it. 424. 

Apelles, the celebrated painter, born at Cos or atEphe.ms, i. 445; iii. 

.4po//o(i)r«s of Athens, painter, i. 443. 

Apollo, temples dedicated to. See Amyci.®, Dilos, &c. 

Arcadia, journey through, iv. 129 and seq.—A province in the centre of 
Peloponnesus, fertue in grain, plants and trees, ibid. 131.—Contra¬ 
diction in the worship of its difleient districts, ibid. 136.—^At what 
time human sacrifices were abolished there, ibid. 137. 

Arcadians (the) have never been subjected to a foreign yoke, iv. 132.— 
Acquired a milder character from poetry, song, dances, and festivals, 
ibid.—Were humane, beneficent, brave, and jealous of their liberty, 
ibid. 133.—Formed several confedmted republics, ibid.—Epami- 
nondas, to check the Spartans, engaged them to build Megalopolis, 
ibid. 134 .—^TIkw principally worshipped the god Pan, ibid. 140. 

Archelaus, king of Macedou, invited to his court all who were eminent 
in literature and the arts, ii. 367.—Offered, but without effect, an 
asylum to Socrates, ibid. V. 175. 

Archelaus, the philosopher, the disciple of Thales, and master of Socrates, 
iii. 6'5. 

Archidamus, king of L,acedasmon, wishes to prevent fftc Peloponnesian 
war, i. 389.—Ravages Attica, ibid. 398. 

Archilochus, the lyric poet of Paros, vi. 65.—Has extended the limits of 
his art j his poems considered as models, ib.—His writings licentious, 
and filled with gall, ibid. 66.—Causes, by the vinileiice of his satire, 
Neobule, of whom he had been enamoured, and whom he had 
sought in marriage, to destroy herself, ibid.—Goes to Thasos with a 
colony of Parians, where he draws on himself the hatred of the citi¬ 
zens, and shews his cowardice, ibid. 67.—Is banished from Lapedie- 
mon, were his works are proscribed, ibid. 68l—Crowned at the 
Olympic games, ib.—Is kilim by Callondas of Naxos, ibid. 

Archons, magistrates of Athens; their number, i. 193.—Their functions; 
i. 223, ii. 239.—Examination which they underwent, ii. 239i.—Thoir i 
privileges, ibidi 240.—Superintended the public worship, ibid. 241^ 
Perpetual, decennial, annual, i 193. 

ArthUecture, first productions of among ancient nations remarkable for 
their solidity, IV 174. 

Areopagus, a tribunal appointed to watch over the maintenance of the 
laws and manners at Athens, i. 224, iii 251 —Institute by Cccrops , 
i. 184.—Deprived of its privileges and reduced to silence by Pericles’ 
i. 258; ii. 254.—Respect paid to it; Solon bestowed oh it the superl 
intendance of manners, it. 253.—Solemnity of the ceremonies pre, 
ceding the trials in it, ibid. 255.—Sometimes revised the sentences of 
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the people, it. 286.—^Respect paid to it, 257.—Note on a singular de¬ 
cision of it, ibid. 482. 

Argives (the! renowned for their bravery, iv. 101.—Neglected the sciances 
and cultivated the arts, ibid. 162. 

j4)go/M, jdumey through, iv. 159.—-Was the cradle of the Greeks, ibid.' 

Argonauti, the first navigators, form the design of seizing the treasures of 
JEtes, king of Choices, i. 141.—Their expedition rendered that'dis¬ 
tant country known, and was useful to commerce, ii. 7. 

Argo^. Its situation; different forms of government to which it has 
"been subject, iv. 160.—Conspiracy of the inhabitants ajranat die 
parti/ans of the oligarchy, ibid. 101 —Citadel, temple of Minerva, 
singular statue of Jupiter, ibid 172.—Consecrated to Juno, i. 1 Sti¬ 
lts marshes dried np by the heat of the sun, v. lOS.' 

Aiiabignes, the brother of Xerxes, killed at the battle of Salamis, i. 326. 

Anon, a musician of Methymna, left poems, ii. 49—Invented and 
brought to perfection dithyrainbics. Some particulars of his life, 
ibid. 57, 58. 

Arhtide^ made a fatal alteradon in a law of Solon’s, i. 858 ; it. 238.— 
Esteemed the most just and virtuous of the Athenians, i. 280.—One 
of the Athenian generals at the battle of Marathon; gives up the 
command to Miraades, ibid. 281.—Banished by the faction of 
Thcmistocles, ibid. 287.—Recalletl from banishment, ibid. 324.— 
Commands the Athenians at the battle of Plata-a, ibid. 339.—Con¬ 
ciliates by his mildness and justice the allies, who had taken oifonce 
at Pausanias, ibid. 355.—The Greeks confide their interests to hiid, 
i. 358.—Homage which the Athenian^ rendered to his virtue, ibid. 
362.—Reflections upon the age of Aristides, ibid 368.—A dtiaen 
of Athens gives his vote against Aristides because he was disgusted 
at hearing him called the Just, i. 287. v. 230. 

Amtipput the philosopher, iii. 127.—Idea of his system and conduct, 
ibid. 128. 

Aristocracy. See Gooerrment. 

Aristocrates, king of Arcadia, betrays the Messenians, iii. 380.—Is put 
to death by his subjects, ibid. 396. 

Ariftodemus, a descendant of Hercules, i. 170. 

Arutodemus, general of the Messenians, sacrifices his daughter for his 
country, iii. 381.—Courageously defends Ithome, ibid. 382.—Kills 
himself in desmir, ibid. 

Aristogiton. See Harmodius. 

Aristomenes is declared general of the Messenians, ill. 383.—^Defeats the 
Laceda-monians, ibid. iii. 386.—Is wounded and deprived of sense, 
ibid. 390.—Recovers again, and finds himself on a heap of dead and 
dying, in a dark cavern, ibid.-Manner in which he out of the 

cavern. He returns to his sokliers, and takes vengeance on the 
Laceda>monians and Corinthians, ibid. 390, et seq.—Unable any 
longer to defend Eira, he collects the women and children, with a 
body of soldiers, and arrives in Arcadia, ibid. 395.—^ives his son to 
lie the leader of his faithful companions, who under his conduct go 
into Sicily, ibid. 3g6.—Dies at Rhodes, ibid. 

Aristophanes, the comic poet, i. 440. v. 271.—iComposes against Cleon a 
piqge filled with virulent satire, ibid. 275-.—Treats in allegorical 
tume(2s, of the most important interests of the republic, ibid. 876.— 
Ridicules Socrates on the stage of Athens, ibid. 184—UallistMitus 
and Pliilonides, two excellent acton, performed iti his comedies. 
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ibid. Sf e.—Reforms the licentiousness of liis pieces towards the end 
trf the Peloponnesian war, ibid. 877.—His judgment on JEstdiylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides, ibid- 851.—Great defects and great beau¬ 
ties in his comedies, ibid. 370. 

Aritfophon, the orator of Athens, ii. 833.—Accuses Iphicrates of corrup¬ 
tion, iv. 377. 

Aristotle, the philosopher, the disciple of Plato, ii. 100.—His definition 
of a good b^k, ii. 438.—Leases Athens, iv. 147.—His repartees, 
ibid —Settles at Mytilene, the capital of Lesbos; undertakes the 
.education of Alexander, die son of Philip, v. 1.—Account of Ins 
work on the different kinds of government, ibid. 4.—Note, v. 483 
—His eulogium, his method, extent of his plans, his general and 
particular history of nature, f. 76. et se^. 

Aristratus senses on the supreme power at Stcyon after the death of £u 
phron, iii. 287. 

dfjBs, their form and use, ii. 152. 

Artmes of the Athenians, ii. 143. — In latter times were almost entirely 
eom^sed of mercenaries, ii. 155. See Atheniaits. 

• — of the Lacedemonians, iv. 92. 

Arsames, minister of the king of Persia, his great qualities, vi. 191, 

Artabazus, one of the generals of Xerxes at Platea, i, 344, 350. 

Artemesia, queen of Halicarnassus and some neighbouring islands, fol¬ 
lows Xerxes in his expedition, i. 381.—Advice which she gave to 
tliat monarch, 388.—Her conduct at tire battle of Snlamis, ibid. 387. 
—Her tomb at Leucate, iu. 255. 

Artemim, wife of Mausolus/ king of Cwia, iv. 397.—Her affection for 
her husband, ibid.—Invites orators to compose his eulogium, ib. 399. 
—Erects a magnificent tomb ibr him. Description of that tomb, 
ibid. 

Arts. Remarks on their origin. Hi. S88—In Greece, moral causes had 
a greater influence on their progress than natural, i. 451. 

— of drawing, painting sculpture. See those words. 

Ascra, the native place otnesiod, iii. 170. 

Ana. Summary of a voyage to the coasts of, and several of the neigh¬ 
bouring islands, v. 379—^About two centuries after the Trojan war, 
the lonians, .dEolians, and Dorians settled on its coasts, ibid. 383.— 
Those coasts renowned for their riches and beauty, ibid- 384. 

Aspatia accused of irreligion, i. 383.—The mistress m Pericles, she be¬ 
comes his wife, i. 435.—Her eulo^um. The most distinguished 
Athenians frequented her company, i. 458. 

Assembly of the pMpleat Athens, what was its olgect, ii. 814, 215.— 
Manner of voting in it, ibid. 216. 

» - . (general), at the isthmus of Corinth, of the deputies of all the 

states that had resolved not to submit to Xerxes, i. 295. * 

■ .— ... of the Amphit^ns held in the spring at Delphi, and in autiMin 
at Thermopylss, iii. 205.—See Amphictyoks.—() f the Peli^n- 
nesian le^e, L 392.—Of Boeotia, in which the affairs of the nation 
were discussed in four different councils,' and of Which the Thebans 
directed the proceedings, iii- 183.—Of the Thessaliani|, the decrees 
of which were only obligatory on the town and distrusts that had 
subscribed them, ibid. 215— Of the Acarnanians, ibid. 254.—Of the 
iEtolians, ibid —Of the Ach-' ans, ibid. 297 — Of Elis, ibid 303,— 
Of the Arcadians, iv. ISS.— Of Phocis, ii. 363^—Of Corinth, in 
which PUtip propo^ a general peace far Greece, and a war against, 
the Persians, and in which he was chosen generalissimo of the 
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Greeks, vi. 817.—Of the iEoHans, composed of the deputies of ele¬ 
ven cities, ib. 384.—Of the lonians, consi.sting of the deputies of 
twelve cities, ib.—Of the Dorians, composed of a small number of 
d^uties, ib. 386.—The decrees of these assemblies were not obli¬ 
gatory on all the citics-of a district, ib. 389. 

Asbrotum^, a general idea of the state of in Greece, in the middle of the 
fourth century before Christ, iii. 101, et seq. 

Astydamas, a dramatic author, gains the prize fifteen times, v. 267.— 
His son of the same name had for competitors, Asclepiades, Apha- 
reus, and Thcodectes, ibid. , 

right of, to what places granted, ii. 3U. 

A/ficns. Its foundation, i. 135.—Consecrated to Minerva, ibid. 138.— 
Summary description of, ii. 81.—More circumstantial description of, 
ibid. 173 —Citadel of, ibid. 187.—Note on the plan of, ibid. 467.— 
Divided like Attica into ten tribes, ibid 210.—^Taken by Xerxes 
and burned, i. 317.—Taken by Lysander, i. 430.—^Lysander estab¬ 
lished there thirty magistrates, who became its tyrants, ibid.—Shakes 
off the yoke of Lace£emon; accepts the treaty of Antulcid^, ibid. 
433.—Was less the birthjtlace than the residence of genius, ibid. 452. 

Athenians, their character, ti. 226.—Their fickleness, iv. 447.—Man¬ 
ners and civil life, ii. STS- et seq. iii. 44. ct seq.—Religion; sacred 
ministers; crimes against religion, ii. 295.—Festivals, ibid. 373.— 
Houses and entertainments, ibid. 387.—Education —Ceremonies by 
which a young Athenian was enrolled in the number of legitimate 
children, iii 425.—Acts which put him in possession of all the 
rights of a citizen, ibid. 426.—-Commerce of the Athenians, iv. 
317.—The jtort of the Pirasus much frequented, and might have 
beeti more so, ibid.—The laws laid restraints on commerce, ibid,— 
The more commerce fiourishes, the more laws must be multiplied, 
ibid. 218.—When the causes relative to commerce were tried, ibid. 
219.—The exportation of corn from Attica forbidden, ibid.— 
■W'heiici! the Athenians procured corn, ibid.—Quantity of grain 
which they imported from different countries, ibid.—^Oil the only 
commodity which the Athenians might export without paying duty, 
ibid. 220.—What they import and what they export, ibid. 220, 221. 
—What foreigners may traffic in the public market, ibid. 221.— 
Law against the monopoly of corn, ibid 222.—Finances and taxes 
of the Athenians, ibid. 288—Duties of import and export, ibid.— 
Note on the same subject, ibid.—^The larm of the duties put up 
by auction, iv. 229.—Revenues derived froiri the tributary states, 
ibid. 23C1<—Free gift's, ibid. 231.—Contribdtions of the allied states, 
ibid.—Forced contributions, ibid. 232.—Contributions for the main¬ 
tenance of the navy, ibid.—^Demosthenes rendered the levying of 
this tax more easy and equitable, ibid. 283.—Lawtof exchanges re¬ 
lative to this tax, ibid. 234—Zeal and emulation of the commanders 
df the galleys, ib. 235.—tlther contributions and expenditures of the 
rich, either voluntary or forced, ibid.—Officers appointed to super- 
i.’iiend the administration of the finances, ibid. 236—Treasuries and 
receivers of the public money, ibid.—Riches of the Athenians; 
their silveraMss a great resource to them, ibid, 221.—^Manner in 
which th6^^®e advantage of their money in trade, ibid. 222.—r 
AtfieniaawSRs; their occupation, ibid. 223.—Gold very scarce, 
in Gre^M^^rc the time of Philip of Macedon, ibid. 226.—Wherice 
obtaia«i8PPfi“for what purpose employed, ibid. ^27-—JJowTendei;ed 
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common, ibid — Mobct of the Athenians, «25.-~Drachina, di* 
drachm, tetradrachm, obolus, ibid. 226. vi. Tab xiv.-~Grenetal9, ten 
chosen annually, ii. 166.—Militaiy'service what w, and to what 
age, the Athenians were bound li> ttrve^ li, 142,—Who were wt- 
empted from serving, ibid. 144.—Where the names of those who 
were to make the campaign were inscribed, ibid 143.—Soldiers. 
Cer^ony of enrolling a young man among the soldl^, H. 461.— 
Oplitae, or heat y-armed, their arms, ii. 146.—Changes inti^uced by 
Ipnicrates in their arms, ibid.—^Light-armed soldiers, their destina¬ 
tion, ibid. 14S.—History of the Athenians, if conolnded at the bat¬ 
tle of Ch^ronea, contains scarcely more than three hondred years, i. 
207—-May be divided into three intervals of time—4he of Solon, 
or rf the laws j the age of Themistocles and Aristides, or that of glory j 
and tihe age of Pericles, or that of luxury and the arts, 207.—The 
Athenians assist in reduciCH Sardes, i. 273.-yMake many conquests, 
ibid. 361.—Attack Corinth, Epidauros, ibid. 365 —^Defeated at 
Tanagra, recal Cimon from banishment, ibid. 367, 36S —Reject a 
prmect of Themistocles, because it is unjust; and some years after, 
follow the unjust counsel of the Samians because it was use¬ 
ful, ibid. 373.-.-^uccoar Corcyra, ibid, 384.—Besiege Potidaea, ibid 
—Lay waste the coasts of Peloponnesus, ibid. 402 —fIppressed by 
the thirty magistrates appomted by Lysander,^ who become their 
tytaints, ibid. 431—Their disputes with Philip king of Macedon 
After many negociations they make a treaty with that prince. Their 
fears increase: they enter into an alliance with the Thebans, and 
are defeated at Chaeronca in Boeotia, v. S81. See Athehs and 
Greece. 

Athenian ffomcn-, their education. See Edocation.— Their dress and 
ornaments, ii. 280, 388.—^fhe law permits them to go out by day 
• only On certain occasions, ibid. 281.—Theh occupations, furniture 
cf tneir apartments, toilette, See- ibid 338. 

AtMetce, schools for tiiem in Greece maintained at the public expense, 1 
450.—41>ath which they took before they combated, iii. 323.—Oath 
of their instructors, ibid'—Conditions on which they were admit¬ 
ted to combat, ibid. 324.—^Rules which they were required to ob¬ 
serve in their contests, ibid 326.—Those convicted of improper 
artifices were punished, ibid. 349. 

Athes (Mount), cut through by Xerxes, i. 293 * 

Atossa, the queen of Darius prevails on that monarch to invade Greece, 

i-W, 

Aitalui, an atbleta, anecdote of, iv 490. 

Attica, first inha^tatits of. See Cecrops —Despised by the savage 
nations of Greece, i. .130—Unite at Atliens, ibid 135.—^Progress of 
their civilization and improvement in knowledge, ibid. ISV.-^Grea'k 
number of slaves in Attica, ii. 85.—Sketch qf the country, ibid.— 
More circumstantial description of .Attica, iv. S09.—Its fields s^- 
rated by hedges or walls, ibid.—Small columns pointed ont those 
which were engaged for the repyment of money, ibid.—Agricul¬ 
ture of Attica; the Egyptians taught the principles of agriculmre to 
the Athenians, and the Athenians to the other inhabitant of Greece, 
ibid 321.—Means propotfeil by Xenophon for its encouragement, 
ibid. 333.—Kiilosophers who have written on that suMect, ibid. 
3212.—Precepts on agricul&re, ibid. 323.—Tillage performed in 
'Attica with, oxen, ibid. 320.'-—Oulture of trees, ibid. 327.—Grafting, 
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ibid. SSB.—Fig-trees, ponv^ranatM, ibid. 319—Fjtdts of Attica 
retnakable for uieir sweetness, ilnd. 330i—Difference of the sesKS in 
plants and trees, ibi4—Prece^ cottceminj; the plants of the khtihen 
garden, ib. 321.—-P^pepts ftp the culture of the vine, ib. 324—^ow 
to renew the ^outh of an old vine-stock, to procure grapes without 
stones, to obtain black and white berries on the same vine, and in 
the same cluster, ibid. 326.—Vintages of Attica j different methods 
of preserving the wine, ibid..Sll—Songs and dances of the wine¬ 
press, ibid 312—Harvest of Attica, how gathered, ibid, StO.— 
Songs of the reapers; manner of threshing the min, ibid.—-The 
labours of the country accompanied in Attica by festivals and Sacri¬ 
fices, ibid. 312 

Athnsm, several ancient authors have been accused of it, vj. 146.— 
Falsely for the most part. See Note on the same sulyect, ib. Sig. 

Ave7nus. See Aornos. 

Aulf,, a town near which the fleet of Agamemnon was long detained, 
ii. 67. 

Autocles, deputy from Athena to the asi^bly at Lacedasnion, ii. 20. 

Antolycih, a senator of the Areopagus, ii. 267. 

B. 

Baliylon taken by Darius after nineteen months’ siege, i. Kto. 

Bacchus (festivals of) in the isle of Andros, vi. so.— Especially honour¬ 
ed at Naxos, ibid. 72.—At Brauron. See Braukon.—A t what 
time the Athenians celebrated the greater Dionysia in honour of 
that god, ii. 141. 

Bacthyhdes, a celebrated lyric J^t, vi. 6l.—For sonic time shares with 
Pindar the favour of king Hiero, ibid. 

Battlers, Athenian, their occupation, iv. 223. 

Ballh, public and private, ii. 278. 

Beans, Pythagoras did not forbid them to be eaten by his disciples, vi.4. 

Bees of Mount Hymettna, their honey excellent, ii. 113. 

Beauty, universal and pmicular, frofn what it results, v. 403.—Senti¬ 
ments of Plato on this subject, 404.—Opinion of Aristotle, ibid. 
40.5.—In Elis prizes were bestowed on beau^, ibid. iii. 303.—Ex¬ 
pression of Aristotle concerning beauty, iv. 436. 

Beings. Minerals, vegetables, and animals form links in the chain of 
beings, v. 119.—Qualities which gave man the highest place in thb 
chain, ibid. 120. 

Bdmina, a place of strength, the source of the oisputes between the 
Spartahs and A'rcadians, iv. 129. 

Mat of Priene, one of the sages of Greece, i. 214.—Advice ghen by 
him to the people of Ionia, v. 390. 

Btrdt are very sensible of the rigours of the seasons, v. 116.—Their de¬ 
parture and return take place towards the equinoxes, ibid. 117. 

Birlh of a child (the day or the^ among the barbarians ctmsider^ as a 
day of moumine for the family, ii. 417. 

Birth (distinguisheo) in what light viewed at Athens, ii. 91. 

JBoetarchs, duels of the Boeotians, iii. 183. 

BoetOia (journey through) iii. 162.—^Fertile in com, ibid. 184.—^Proverbs 
nOnceming several of its cities, Md. 19B.—Great men it has pro- 
);jdaced, ibid ib7 

Boeotians (the) are brave, iii. 184.—Bemarkable laws of, ibid. ISA— 
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, Appear heavy and stupid, ibid. 186—Their taste for music, and the 
pleasures of the table; their character, ibid. 194, et seq. 
iBooL, among the ancients, were rare, and cost a great price, whkh 
occasioned knowledge to be propagated but slowly, ii. 1.30.—Tlie 
stock of the Athenian booksellers generally consisted of books of 
' mere amusement, of which they sent some to the Oreek colonies, 
ibid. 

Booty t the right of dividing it always considered as one of the privileges 
of the general, ii. 157.—A prt of Athens set apart for tj^ mainte¬ 
nance of religions worship, ibid. 199. ^ 

Bosphorus (Cimmerian) ii. 4. 

—— ' (of Thrace) .ii. 8, 38. 

Brasidas, an experienced Lacedseironian f^eral, v. 1 Jo,—^Thucydides, 
whom he had defeati.d, prai'es him inhistory, v. 140. 

Braurm, a town of Attica, in which was celebrated the festival of 
Diana, iv. .>34, and that of Bacchus, ib. 335. 



Hellespont, ibid. 389. 


Bucklers of the Athenians Were of wood, and ornamented with emblems 
and inscriptions, ii. 144.—^Dishonour annexed to its loss, and why, 
ii. 150.—A Spartan punished for having fought without one, iv. 53. 

Byzantines (the) succour Perinthus; are besi^eo by Philin, and deliier- 
ed by Phocion, who commanded the Athenians; they decree in 
gratitude a statue to the people of Athens, vi. 195, COl. 

Byzantium, description of that city, ii. 33.—The people there are in pos¬ 
session of the supreme authority. Remark of Anacharsis to Solon, 
ib. 34.—^Fertility of its territory; its siittation advantageous, tb 35- 

C. 

Cadmus arrives in BoeOtia with a colony of Phoenicians, i. 128.—Intio- 
duces there the art of writing, ib. 137.—Driven from the throne he 
had erected, ib. 154. 

Cadmus of Miletus one of the first who wrote history in prose, i. 440 

CaUimachus the pulemarch, advises the battle \)f Marathon, i. 281 — 
Commands the r^t wing of the Greeks in that battle, ib. SSJ. 

. .—", a celebratM sculptor, it. I90. 

Callipides, an actor that used extravagant gesture, sumamed the Ape, 
V. 298.—Note on that actor, ibid. 4S5. 

Cadippsu, the Athenian becomes the friend of Dion; follows hiin info 
Sicily, r. 37S.-~-Consptres against him, ibid.—And, in viclatiaa 
the most tremendous oaths, causes him to be assassinated, ibu|, 374. 
Perishes miseraUy, ibid. 375. 

Callistratus an Athenian orator, ambassador at the conference at Lacedss- 
mon, ii. 20. 

Cambyses, son of Cyrus, conquers several nations of Africa, i. 262. 

Capaneus, one of the chiefs in the war of Thebes, i. ISf. 

Caphyce, a city of Arcadia, for what remarkable, iv. 151, 

Cmraeters or Partroxts Manners, this kind of writing known to the 
Greeks. Magnanimity described by Aristotle, v. igo. 

Carthage, the government of that city iwlined towards the oligarchy, v. 
t7.r-^cirni of Mverumeut at, ibid. 87. 

Caryifps, a city of Eubcea, possessed extensive pastures, quarries of mar- 
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blc, and a kind of stone frqm which wm made an incombustibli: 
cloth, ii. 62. ■ ^ ^ ** 

Cai/a/tfl, fountain of, in Phocis, ii. 66,341. 

Castor and Poifax, ancient heroes of Greece, celebrated for their frater¬ 
nal union, i. 141.—-Rescue Helen their sister from the hands ol 
their ravishers, ibid. 152. 

Caunus, a city of Caria; the country is fertile, but fjvers ate frequent 
there, V. 407.—Pleasantries of Stratonicus ill-received at Caunus and 
•at Corinth, ibid. ♦ ■ 

Cousos (FmsT), discourse on, iii. 75. 

(.'(valry the principal strength of the Persian armies, i. 267 • 

-(Athenian) not so good as that of Thebes, and why, n. 164. 

-(of Tlicssalv), the most ancient and best in Greece, iii. 216. 

( 'i;(;. i,-the first dwellings of the inhabitants of Greece, i. 127. .See La- 
BVRiNTH. —Cave of Cnossus. See Crete.— Cave Corwius de¬ 
scribed, ii. 360.—Cave of Delphi. Sec Deeph i.—Cave of Tamurus. 
See T.ffiNARUS. 

Cecrops, a native of Sais in E^pt, comes to Attica; collects and civilizes 
the Athenians; gives-them laws ; lays the foundation of Athens and 
eleven other towns j institutes the Areopagus; his tomb; Honours 
paid to his memory; hiasuccessors, i. 130—137- 
Celihacy, those who lived in it at Sparta not respected in their old age 
like the other cidzens; obliged to undergo certain humiliations, iv. 


>! 57. 

■ Ccnchrcw the port of Corinth, iii. 266. . 

Census or estimate of the property of each citizen, that required in the 
oligarchy so high, that the general assembly is composed only of the 
rich, which is a defect; in certain democracies the census entirely 
disregarded, which is a still greater defect, v. 41. 

Cros, a very fertile and populous island, in which were worship|jed 
Arisixus, Minerva, Apollo, and Bacchus, vi. 52..—At ioulis, the 
])vincii>al city of that island, the law permitted suicide to persons 
who have arrived at the age of sixty years, ibid. 53..—Its inhabiiants 
were brave, ibid.—Tile city was magnificent, and produced many 
celebrated men, ibid. 34. 

Crphisus, a. met near Athens, ii. 8.3,,202.—Another river of the same 
name in Phocis, ibid. 416.—Another in the territory of Eleusis, v. 
216. ■ . 


Ceramiats, a quarter of Athens, ii. 03, 178.—The Ceramicus witljout 
the walls, set a[>art for burials, ibid. 208. 

Gcrwionics, splendour of the religious ceremonies of Athens, ii. 398. 

. . .. —, tremendous, which precede the trials of the Areopagus, ibid. 


255. 


of the Boeotians in the festival of laurel-boughs, iii. 184 
of the crowning of the conquerors at the Olympic games, iii. 


346. _ ■ . 

-of expiation when any bne*had killed another, i. 176. 

--of the fimerais of those who had lost their lives fighting for 

their country, ii. 208. 

Ceres. Sec Eleusis. 

Chabrias, an Athenian general, ii. 109.—Ideaof his military talents, ibid. 

370.—Loses his life in the,harbour of Chios, ibid. 37‘i. ", 

Clurronea, a town celebrated for the baltle gained there byPhilip, y, 210. 
—And for the worship rendered to the sceptre of Vulcan, iii.' 180; 
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a city of Euboea, ii. 65.—Its situation, ibid. 66. 

Chaitkean : (tne) the Greeks owed to them in part their knowledge con¬ 
cerning thecourse of theEeavenly bodies, iii. ill. 

at Athens, its functions, ii. 243 . 

Chares, an Athenian general, vain and destitute of abilities, ii. 371.— 
Corrupt covetous ; only maintained his influence with the people by 
the feasts and shows which he gave them, iv. 445.—Causes his col¬ 
leagues,. Timotheus and Chabrias to be condemned in a fine, ibid. 
3?Sb—Enters into the pay of Artabazus, ibid. 378.—The Athenians, 
on the complaint of Artaxerxes, recal him, and make peace, ibid. 
376.—Is employed against Philip, and defeated at Chaeronea, vi. 1C)(). 

Chariots forbidden to be used in the states of Pliilip of Macedon, and 
why, ibid. 481. 

Charondas, rise legislator of dhferent states of Sicily, v 54 .—Excellent 
maxims placed at the head of his code, ibid. 56. 

Chnsonesus Taurica, ils fertili'v . it« commerce, ii. 5. 

Chersmesrts of' Thrace, the possession of it secured to the Athenians th 
navigation of the Hellespont, iv. 476 . 

CMlo of Lacedaimon, one of the sages of.Greece, i. 21.5. —Expiicd with. 
joy while etnbr.acing his son, who had been declared victor at t'ne 
Olympic games, iii. 348. 

CJtios, view of that island, v. 380.—The inhabitants of it pretend it was 
the, birth-place of Homer, ibid. 38).—Their power and rkhes be¬ 
come fatal to them, ibid. 

Chiron (the Centaur) a celebrated physician of Thessaly, iii. 226 .—Took 
up his residence in a cave in IVlount Pelion, where his desceadanis, 

, the possessors of his secrets, Bistributed remedies, to the sick gratuitous¬ 
ly, ibid.- iv. 180. 

Choragus, the chief or conductor of the scenic entertainments at Athens j 
functions of, h. 375 . <■ 

Chorus. See Theatre. 

Chronology, uncertainty of the ancient Greeks, v. 152. See Oltmiuads. 

Cimon, son of Miltiades, his great qualities, i. 360.—His exploits, ibid. 
—His policy with regard to the allies, ibid. «6l.—Goes to the assis- 

, tance of Inarus, ibim 364.—Is recalled from banishment by the 
Athenians, after their defeat atTanagra, ibid, 367 .—Canses a truce 
for five years to be concluded between Lacediemon and Athfn.s, 
ibid.—Compels Artaxerxes to sue for peace, ibid.—Dies in Cyprus, 
368.-7Comparison of him and Pericles, i. 367 . 

Citadel of Athens, description of the, ii. 187. 

Uitiicn-, to have a right to that title it was sufficient at Athens to be 
born of a father and mother who vyi^ both citizens, ii. 89 .—Several 
sovereigns have solicited the title 'dr^itizen of Athens; difficulty 
of obtaining it, ibid. 90.—In other rdpublics he only was. a citizen 
who was descended from a line of progenitors who had themselves 
been such, v. 36.—At what age the rights of citizenship were enjoy¬ 
ed at Athens, ii. 462.^—Opinion of Aristotle upon this privil^e, v. 

36 . —^Vl^hat kind of equality ought to obtain between citizens, ibid. 

37 . —Legislators have wishim to esjabilish equality of fortunes with¬ 
out success, V. 38.—^Tlie liberty of the cirizen does not consist in 
doing what he pleases, but in not being obliged to do any thing but 
what the laws ordain, ibid. 

Pazomena: (the island of) derives a great profit from its oils, v. 392.— 
The native place of Anaxagoras, ibid. S 98 . 
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Ciatomenians, ia what manner they re-established their financeSt v. 392. 

Cleohis and Biton. See Cydippe. « , 

Cleolmlus of Lindas, one of the sages of Greece, i. 215. 

Cieombrotus (king of Sparta 1, vatiqiiishetl and slain at Leuctra, ii. 23.^ 
In what manner the news of that defeat was received at Sparta, ibid. 
24. ■ 

Cleon, succeeds Pericles, who died of the plague at Athens, i. 40i.-f- 
Trait of his frivolity, ii. 227. „ 

Cffon of Thebes, a celebrated singer, iii. 181. 

Oeophantus of Corinth the first painter who coloured the features of the 
countenance,, iii. 290. 

Clhthenes, king of Sicyon, adored for his virtues and formidable from 
his courage, iii. 284.—Conqueror at the. Olympic games, ibid.—^Pro¬ 
poses to give lus daughter Agarista in marriage, ibid. 285. 

Clisihenfs of Athens obliges Hippias to abdicate the tyranny, i. 249.— 
Restores the constitution established by Solon, ibtd. 250.—Divides 
the four tribes which subsisted before his time into ten, ibid. 256. 

Cnidtis in Doris the birth-place of Ctesias and Eudoxus, v. SOt).—(V.le- 
brated liir tiie temple and statue of Venus, and the sacred grove near 
the. temple, ibid. 

Cock-fights. See Tanagra. 

Cocutus, a river of Epirus, iii. 243. 

Corns, the last king of Athens, i. 136.—Devotes himself to death for 
the good of his country, i. I71, 191. 

Colonies tOreeU) settled even in the most distant seas. VV'liat the motives 
of tliese emigrations. The connexion of the colonics with their 
mother cities, ii 35, 37 ; iii. 282 vi. Tab. iv.—Establishment of the 
Greek.s on the coasts of Asia Minor, in the districts known by the 
names of iEolia, Ionia, and Doris, v. 382.—Their manners j their 
governintni, ijjid. 382, 385.—Colonies of Athens, i. 365. 

Cnlonos, a hill near Athens, ii. 202. 

Columns, on which were engraven treaties of alliance, iii. 319.—Others 
which in Attica distinguished the lands of diflFerent individuals, v. 
127.—Others round the temple of iEsculapius, at Epidaurus, on 
which were inscribed the names of the sick, their maladies, and the 
means Vty which lliey were cured, iv. 182. 

Colophon, I lie, native place of Xenophanes, v. 398. 

Combats (single) frequently took place between the Greeks and Trojans, 
but flight was not disgraceful when tlte combatants were of unequal 
strength, i. 168. 

-(gymnastic) of the Athenians, it. 375. 

--— at the Olympie games, order observed lu, iii. 322.—Note on this 

subject, ibid. 463. 

Comedy (history of) v. 269.—Its birth, v. 269.—Authors distinguished in 
tins kind of composition, ibid.—Censure of the ancient comedies, 
especially those of Aristophanes, ibid. 363.—^Eulogium of that poet, 
ibid. 364.-—Socrates would not be present at the rcpre.sentation of 
comedies; and the law forbad any Areopagite to compose one, v. 
366. —^But that philosopher saw with pleasure the pieces of Euripi¬ 
des, and esteemed Sophocles, ibid.—Aristophanes was acquainted 
with the kind of pleasantry which must please ia every age, ibid. 
371.—Sketch of several scenes in the cont^y of the Birds «f Aris¬ 
tophanes, ibid. 372.—A taste fot coat^y can only take birth, and 
be brought iQ perfection, in ritdt qnd enlightened stat?*, ibid. $7?.. 
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Comets, opinions concerning; the ancients unacquainted with their 
course, iii. 

Commerce. See Athenians, Corinth, Rhodians. 

Competitions, scenic, ii. 375.—In the fine arts, i. 447. 

Cenfedcratims of the states of Greece in the earliest ages.—The cities of 
each proving were united by a common league.—See Assembly. 

CorUnhutmns levied by the Athenians on the allied cities and islands, iv. 
230. 

————, voluntary, which they made in the urgent necessities of the 
state, ibid. 

Cook^y, Greek authors who have written on it, ii. 401. 

Cnpau (Lake), description of, iii. igo. 

Copper, the use of that metal first discovered in the Isle of Eubcea, ii. .59. 

('orax, oi Syracuse, one of the first who wrote a treatise on rhetoric, iv. 
261. 

Corinna ol TantMia took lessons injroetry under Myitis with Pindar, iii. 
88 .—Gained the prize against Pindar five times, ibid. 193. 

Corinth, situation and description of, iii. 205.—The women are di.stin- 
Mished for their beauty, ibid. 273—Courtezans there occasioned 
the ruin of strangers, ibid. 274.—Changes that took place in its go¬ 
vernment, ibid. 275.—Syracuse, Potida^a, and Corcyra, colonies from 
Corinth, i. S81. iii. 282. 

Corinihians. After the abolition of royalty the Corinthians formed a 
government which approached more to the oligarchy than the de- 
inocracy, since affairs of importance were not submitted to the deci¬ 
sion of the multitude, iii. 281.—Phidon, one of their legislators, 
suffered the inequaliw oi ^ssessions to remain, but endeavoured to 
limit the number of ramiiies and citizens, ib.—Prevail on their La- 
cedtemonians to declare against the Athenians, i. 392. 

Corn, The Athenians fetched corn from Egypt, froiplliicily, from the 
ChersonesUs Taurica, now the Crimea, whence they obtained large 
quantities, ii. 5 _; iv. 220.—^The corn of Attica less nourishing than 
that ofBoeotia, iv. 320.—Corn ripens sooner in the Isle of Salamis 
than in Attica, ibid. 321.—^The Athenians forbidden to export it, 
iv. 219.—Individuals not allowed to buy above a certain quantity, 
ibid. 222.—Ordinary price of corn, ibid.—Manner of cultivating 
and preserving it, v. 323. 

Corone, a city of Peloponnesus, built by order of Epaminondas, iii. 372 

Coronea, a town of Boeotia, near which Agesilaus defeated the Thebans, 
ii. 12. 

Corycius. See Caves. 

Cos, Ae birth-place of Hippocrates, v. 437.—Account of that island, 
ibid.—Of the temple of Aisculapius there, ibid. 

Cotylus, a mountain celebrated for a temple of Apollo, iv. 141. 

Cotys king of Thrace; his character; his revenues, iii. 237. , 

Council. (General). See Assembly. 

Countries knovyn to the Greeks about the middle of the fourth century 
before Christ, iii. ,124. 

Courage, true, in what it consists, ii. 453. 

Courtesans at Athens protected by the laws, ii. 284.— Occasioned the 
ruin of youth, ibid. 285. 

—^-of Corinth. See Corinth. 

Cranaus, king of Athens, successor of Cecrops, t. l37.«~^Dethroned by 
Amphictyon, ibid. 138. 

Crates, a writer of comedies, v. 270. 
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Cratimf, a writer of comedies, v. 270. 

Crettphydus, of Samos, received Homer in his poverty, and collected and 
preserved his works, v. 454. 

Cresphontes, one of the Heraclidse, obtains the sovereignty of Messenia, 
iii. 413. 

Crete (the island of) at present Candia, v. 416 .—Its excellent situationj 
the nature of its soil, its productions, its harbours, its cities, in the 
time of Homer, ibid, 423.—Its fabulous traditions, ibid. 415 —Its 
ancient conquests, ib. 424,—Tomb or cave of Jupiter in, ibid. 418. 
Mount,Ida, ibid. 421. See Labyrinth. 

('Tffans (the) were excellent archers and slingers, vi. 423.—Rhadaman- 
thus and Minos gave them celebrated laws, by which Lycurgus pro¬ 
fited in compiling those of Sparta, ib. 425.—Why they have sooner 
degenerated from their institutions than the Spartans, ibid.—Law of 
syncretism, wl 1 . 1 t, ibid. 427.—Cretans who have distinguished them¬ 
selves in poetry and the arts, ibid. 

Crimes. Dilhculty of proportioning punishments to crimes; what the 
lurisprodenee of .Athens enacted on this head, ii. 367.—Caution 
used at Laecdamon in trials for crimes that were punished with 
death, iv. 3 - 1 . 

Criicsus. I’resonts made by him to the temple ofDelplii, ii. and to 
the tem|)le of Apollo at Thebes, iii. 182. 

(ryprin, or ambuscade, a military exercise among the Sp.irtaiis, iv. ,',j. 

' —Note on that subject, ibid. 504. 

Ctenas of Cnidus wrote the history of the Assyrians and I’crsians, v. 

111 . 

and Halls, |)layers with, at Athens, h. 414. 

CuKit. Kat li tribe among the Atheriians was divided into lliree curiae, 
and each curia into thirty classes, ii. 424. 

Cyclades (isles.) |Khy so called, vi. 45.—After having been subjected by 
different poirors, formed republics, ibid. 46.—^Werc St length con¬ 
quered by the Athenians, ibid. 47. : " ' 

Cycle (Epic) a collection of the ancient traditions of Crecce, from which 
the dramatic authors took the subjects of their pieces, v. 388. 

Cyc/e (of .Melon). See Meton. 

Cydiiipe, priestess of Juno, what happened to her two sons Biton and 
Cleobis, iv. 169. 

Cyllcne, the highest mountain ill Arcadia, iv. 147.—The port of the 
city of Elis, iii. 308. 

Cylon endeavours to seize on the supreme authority at Athens; his ad¬ 
herents put to death, i. 210. 

Cyme in .®olia, its inhabitants virtuous j but had the character of being 
almost stupid, v. 390. 

Cynosares, See Gymnasium. 

Cyparissia, port, iii. 371. 

Cypselus becomes king of Corinth, iii. 275.—The inhabitants of Elis 
preserved his coffer, ibid. .313. 

Cyrus raises the power of the Persians, i. 261.—His virtuous and gene¬ 
rous conduct towards Panthea, iii. 361. 

fyihera, an island at the extremity of Laconia, ibid. 407. —Sketch of 
that island and its inhabitants, ibid. 

Cythios, one of the Cyclades, famous for its pasturage, vi, 63 
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JJwdalus o( SicyoD, a famous sculptor, seems to have been the first 
who detached the arms, hands, legs and feet of statues, Hi. 2<t0.— 
Note on him, ibid. 46'l.— 'i’he labyrinth of Crete attributed to him, 
notexviii. 

Dcanindus, the Spartan, his answer to the emissaries of Philip, iv. 183. 

Damon and Phintias, examples of the most perfect friendship, tlicii 

• history, vi. 126. 

Danam, king of Argos, his arrival in Greece, i. 128.—His descendants, 
ibid. 1 ?().' 

Dimce, prop, rly so called, not only employed in religiou.s ceremonies, iiui 
usual at entertainmcnts.ii. 413.—The Thessalians so highlyesife.mrt! 
dancing, that they applied the terms of that ;"“i to the functions ot 
magistrates and generals, iii. 219-—The namt ol’ darc in;' was also 
given to the performance of actors and of the choruses, iii. I-1 

Daphne, daughter of the Ladon, her adventure, iv. 141. 

Darius, hon of Hystaspes, becomes king of Persia, n —Divides Sus 

empire into t-aenty satrapies, ibid. 264.—Enacts disc laws, ibid.— 
By the advice of Democedes, makes war on the4.recks, ib. ‘>?0.— 
Alarchcs iigainst the Scythians, ibid. 2T1.—Con<|iKTS the natir.!i.s 
near tile Indus, ibid. 272.—Defeated at the battle of M.irathon, ih, 
282.—His death, ibid. 284. 

Datis received orders from Darius to destroy Athens and Piretriu, : 

277. 

Dcuil (ihe) ceremonies performed for, ii. 130.—General teslival for, 
ibid. 132.—Sepulture considered as a sacred rite, ibid.—Expensc.s 
of funerals, ibid. 133.—Punishment of those wiio did not render 
the lust honours to their parents, ibid. Sec —^Thc 

de"ad of the Greeks and Trojans burned in the interval between the 
armies ; their memory was honoured by lamentations and IVmeral 
games, i. Iti5. 

D( ■cency and jiropriety of behaviour. The Athenian youth anciem 'y 
made to ob.scrvc it rigorously, ii. 450. 

Declamatiori. VV'^hat parts of a tragedy were declaimed. See Tiic/ci ui;. 

Deaees of the senate and people of Athens, ii. 219. —Note on tiiat ^ cb- 
jeet, ibid. 481. 

DegraHation at Athen.s. See Punishment.s. 

Delos and the Cyclades, v. 31.—View of the city of Delos, ibid. 88.— 
Extent, circuit, and situation of that city, ibid. 40.—Different forms 
of government to which it has been subject, ibid.—rThe tombs of its 
ancient inhabitants removed to the island of Khenea, ibid.—Peace 
there perpetually reigns, ibid. 41—Temple of Apollo, antiqility of, 
description of, ibid. 34.—Altar, whicli is considered as one the 
wonders of the world, ibid. 35—Another altar on which Pvihagoras 
ottered sacrifices, ibid. 36.—Statue of Apollo twenty-four feet nigh , 
palm tree of bronze, ibid. 37.—Different possessions appertaining to 
the temple, ibid. 83.—The festivals of Delos were celebrated annu¬ 
ally in the spring, but with greater magnificence every lounh year, 
ibid. 33.—Attracted a great number of strangers, ibid. .32.- - .olnmii 
deputations called Theorise were sent to them from the island- and 
tlift'erent countries of Greece, ibid. —^I’hese deputations came to 

IMos in small fleets, ibid.—The prows of their vessels ornamented 
with symbols appropriate to each nation, ibid. 89.—^'J’heorta; of the 
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isles of Rheiiea, Mleone, Ceos, Audios, and some other places, ibid. 
79 , —That of Athens; its niaguifieeuce, ib. 80. — ^That conducted by 
Nicias, the general of the Athenians, ib. 81.—3'hat of the Tenian.s, 
which, besides its own ofl'erings, brought those of the Hyberborcans, 
ibid. 88. See Hyperboreans. —Expense of the Theora of the 
Athenians, ibid. 83.—^Dances of the Delian youth and maidens, 
ibid.—Dance of the Athenians and Delians to fiMre the windings 
of the labyrinth of firetc, ibid. 8.3.—Dance of sailors, strange cere¬ 
mony by which it was preceded ; they danced with their hands 
tied behind them, ibid. S.*).—These sailors were foreign merchants j 
iluir traffic, ibid. 80.—Prizes bestowed on the victors, ibid. 83.— 
Tiu- most distinguished poets have comjiosed hymns for these festi- 
\ ais, ibid. 80.—After the ceremonies of the temple, the senate of 
Delos gave an entertainment on the banks of the Inopus; a custom 
first founded hy Nicias, ibid. 84.—Commerce carried on .at this 
island; the copper protiuced by its mines was employed to make 
elegant \ases, ibid. i!(i.— Its inhabitants first invented the art of fat¬ 
tening fowls, ibid. 87. 

Dct/iki. Description of that city, ii. 32f).—Temples of, ibid. 3.30.— 
t'iive of the le.inplc of Apollo, ibid. 340.—Note on ihc lapour 
VI bicb issued fitim that eave, ibid. 483—^Thc Greeks sent pre.seiits 
(o tile temple after the battle of Salamis, i. 332. 

I)cmidcs, the. orator, his first condition of life, iv. 437.— His good and 
bad qualities, ibid.—What he said to Philip after tlie. Ixittle of ('hx-- 
voiica, vi. ()1. 

Dcmucak's engages Darius to invade Greece, i. 270.—Flies into Italy, 
ibid. ‘ 

Dnimrmy. See Government. 

Dcmocri/ua, of Abdcra, gave up his {lossessions to his brother, and 
passed the. remainder of his days in retirement, iii. 70-—His system 
of jihilosopliy, iii. 98.—His opinion on comets, ibid. 120.—On the 
milky wav, ibid. 121.—His writings, his discoveries, his eulogiuiii, 
v. 7f). 

Dcmosihi'iii's, the Athenian general, i. 424. 

IJniios/liriics, the orator, a disciple of Plato, ii. 101.—Condition of his 
fatinr, ibid.—Gains a law-suit against his guardians, ibid.—Note 
on tlie property bcipieathed him by his father, ibid. 483.—Frequents 
the seliool of Isxus, and why; goes to the academy, ibid. 101.— 
'Pranseribes the history of Thucydides eight tinie,s, to form his style, 
iii. Ill.—On the rumour of the immense preparations of the king of 
Persia, he engages the Athenians to put themselves in a posture of 
defence, iv. 386.—Shews that the safety of Athens depended on 
maintaining a proper balance between the power of Lacedxmon 
and Tliebes, ibid. 388.—Paints in the strongest colours the indo¬ 
lence of the Athenians and the activity of Philip, ib. .394.—Always 
displayed an ardent zeal for the go<K) ofliis countiy, ibid. 439.—^Did 
not at first succeed in his attempts to speak in public, but corrected 
bis defects by application and labour, ibid.—Faults objected to him, 
ibid. 440.—Receives a blow from Midias, and procures him to be 
condemned to pay a fine, ibid. 441.—Accuses one of his cousins 
of having wounded him; hon mot on the occasion, ibid.—His 
vanity, ibid,—Is disconcerted before Philip, ibid 461—His conduct 
with respect to the .ambassadors of Philip, ibid. 4.5.').—Accuses the 
Athenian ambxssadWJI of being sold to that Prince, ibid. 46.5.—Bon 
mot of Parracniii those anibassadors, ibid. 466.—Demosthenes 
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cngsiges the senate to send succours to the Phocians, ibid. 467_ 

Excites all Greece against Philip, vi. 198.—Efl'ects an alliance be¬ 
tween the Athenians and the Thebans, ibid. a08.—His bold and 
sublime genius, v. 468 . 

Desertion punished with death among the Athenians, ii. I53. 

Diagoras of Melas gave excellent laws to the Manlincans, vi. 74.—Be¬ 
came an atheist in consequence of an act of injustice which he suf¬ 
fered, ibid.—Was pursued from city to city, and perished by ship¬ 
wreck, ibid. 75. 

Diacoms of Rhodes expired in the arms of his two sous, who had been 
declared victors at the Olympic games, iii. 348. 

Dialects of the Greek language, v. 382.—On llic diiilects made use of 
by Homer, i. 455. 

Dials of the ancients, iii. 110 . 

Diane, festivals of at Delos. See Delos. —At Brauron. Sec Brauron. 
—Her Ictiiplo and statue at Ephesus. See Ern; sus. 

Diana, tile strangled, iv. 150 

Dire, game of, ii. 274. 

Diodes, an ancient legislator of the Syracusans; his respecl for the laws 
which he had established, v. 68 . 

Diogenes, hi.s pretended demonstration tltat Plato’s definition of man 
was false, ii. 103.—Becomes a disciple of Antisthencs, ibid. 105.— 
.System of both those philosophers respecting happiness, ibid.—His 
manner of life, his character, ih. 106, 107.—His answers 10 several 
questions, iii. 50.—His bon mots, ii. 287.—^Bon mot of Plato rela¬ 
tive to him, ibid. 108 : iii. 51. 

Dion. His ()irirrcls with Dionysius the younger. Ins brothcr-iii-Iaw, iii. 
139.—His conversations with Plato, ib. 142.—Speaks with freedom 
to Dionysius the elder, ibid —Gives good advieWto Dioiivsius the 
younger", ibid. 143.—Slandered to that )>rince, ibid. 146.—Hanishetl 
by Dionysius, ibid. 148.—Character and qualities ol'Dion, ih. 153. 
—Exas|)crated at the injuries he had received from Dionysius, lie 
proposes to return to Sicily, il)i(l. I60.—^"rhe Syracusans anxiously 
expected his arrival,, ib. 101.—Departs from Athens for Zucyntluis, 
where he find.s three thousand tnen ready to embark. His exploits 
in Sicily, iv. 353.—Proposes to reform the government, ibid. 370.— 
His eulogiuin, ibid. 309.—Callippus, his friend, conspires against 
him, causes him to be a,ssassinateti, and soon after perishes miserably 
himself, ibid. 372, et seq.—Note on the precise time of tlie e.xpedi- 
tion of Dion, v. 480. * 

Dionysia, or festivals of Bacchus, ii. 377.. 382. 

Dionysius the cider, king of Syracuse, converses with Plato, is offended 
at his answers, and endeavours to procure his death, ib., 97..^Sends 
a solemn deputation to the Olympic games to recite his verses, iii. 
335.—His works. He meanly solicits applause, but cannot prevail 
on Philoxcnus to approve of his verses, v. 267.—An old woinanmf 
Syracuse prayed to the gods that she might not survive that tyn iit, 
and why, iv. 487.—His insatiable avidity, v, 11 . 

Dioni/sindorm, the historian, v. 112. 

Dionysius the younger, king of Syracuse, invites I’lato to his court, iii. 
113.—^I’he manner in wliich he received him ; his treatment of 
iiim afterwards, ibid. 145.—His conduct towards Dion, ibid.—His 
good and bad qualities, ibid. 150.—Consents to the defrarture of 
Plato, ibid. 151.—Presses him to return, and again sends him away, 
ibid. 160.—Driven from Ifis dominions, he takes refuge in Italy, iv. 
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;>fU.—Ilo ro,-ascends the l^ircmc of Sicily, ibid. 48V—Is driven finiii 
it by Timnlcon, v. 5 ( 1 .—I!is behaviour at Corinth, ibid. 60.—Mi;- 
convcrsalions with Philip king of Macedon, ibid. 6 - 1 .—His end, ib. 

Diphiltis, the comic poet, iv. 496. 

Ksms, or quoit, contest id' throwing the, at the Olympic garoe.s, iii. 
S to. 

J>'://o/riimltc:: llj'inns sungai the festivals of Bacchus, v. 9.S0.—Licences 
indulged in that species of poem j its wild flights, vi. 179.—Poets 
who have cuitivated that kind of c<im[iosition, ib. 181.—Plca.«antry 
(«'Aristophanes, relatite to the dithyrambic poets, ibid. 180- 

lii.T!:,, faiiious, of Delos, vi. 80. 

Di o and Aiiguri followed the irmy, ii. 149. 31.'5,— Directed the 
cfm,eiencts of the people, ih. 3i4. —Have perjrctuated superstition, 
h id. — Took advantage of the prejudices of persons of we.tk 

I liiid diic'i. ,‘116 —Women of the dregs of the people carried on the 
traliic, ibid. 

])h'C!'r perndtied at Athens, i. 2.91; ii. 28.3. 

U-idrinc, sacred, in tlni mysteries of Ceres. See Eleusis. 

JMdma, a city of Epirus, ns situation; temple of .Tupiter, sacred fomd. 
l>roph( tie oakj, remarkable springs, iii. 247.—Note on the burning 
fountain of Dodona, ibid. 4(53. 

uraile of, how' established, iii. 240.—^’riirec jiriestesses declare 
tile deci.siuns of the oracle, ibid. 248.—In what manner the god.s 
reveal their .secrets, ibid.—The oracle likewise consulted by way of 
lot, ibiil. '.,’ 19 .—Answer of the oracle preserved hy the Athenians, 
ibid. —Incense burnt at the teinple of Dodona, ibid—The 

(■'reek;, in the earliest times had no othe racle, 1. 132. 

Itonis and . /us/wiv sons of Deucalion kitig of ’I'hcssaly, ajid Ion his 
grandson, gav* their names to the thro _,reat tribes of (Greece; 
wlieneo originateil the three principal d alects of the Creek lan¬ 
guage, whieh aftcrwarels received several s bdivisions, v. .382. 

Draro givts laws to the Athenians which are stamped with the severity 
of his eluiracter, i. '209. —Uc retires to the isle of AEgina, and tliere 
dies, ihid—His name pronounced with respect in the tribunals of 
.Athens, 'diid. 2 19.—See Laws. 

in iiiHi . See Comeuy, Tragedy, Theatre. 

the game of, probably known among the Greeks, ii. 27,'i. 

Unliving, the art of, its origin, tii. 288. 

ll.c.v of men and woiiien at Athens, ii. 278.— At Sparta, iv. 76.—Of 
tlie Theban women, iii. 196.—Of the actors, vi. 299. 

E. 

Earth, ttie, in what manner it is supported in tlie air, according to the 
ancient philosophers, iii. 122 .—In the time of Aristotle a small 
part of its .surface only known, ibid. 123.—The mathematicians 
estimated ils circumference at four hundred thousand stadia, ibid. 
I'iti.—Difl'ercut opinions on its state after its formation, v. 96 . 

-Eailhqmkes, cause of, v. 110. 

l-iciijues of the sun and moon ; the Greek philosophers able to predict 
them, iii. 128. 

Eclogue, a sl'.ort poem, the object of which is to describe the pleasure.s 
of a putoral life. This species of poem originated in Sicily, and 
made little progress injpreece, vi. 173. 

Edifice.', public, at Pericles, with a view to give employment 
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10 a [)eople‘Cvet formalable to their chiefs in time of jicace, cau.scM 
several to be erected, i. 443.—Note on the sums cxpoiuletl on tlteni, 
ibid. 463. 

Edifices, several near the temple of A]K)11 o at Delphi, in which nations 
and individuals had deposited considerable sums, ii. 407. 

Education. Ail who among the Greeks stujdied the art of governing 
mankind, were convinced that the fate of empires depends on the 
education of youth, iv. 4t).—Education in Greece had for its object 
to [jrocurc to the body the strength it ought to liave, and to the mind 
the perfection of wfiicb it is susceidible, ii. 417.—No -labour that 
rc!|uires application should be prescribed to children during the first 
five years, ibid. 424.—I’he most ancient legislators subjected them 
to one common institution, ibid. 42(i.—A cbild should contract no 
habit which reason-may not one day justify ; examples, conversa¬ 
tion, bis studies arid bodily exercises should ai’ concur to make him 
early love and hate w’.'..it he ought to love and hate during the re¬ 
mainder of his lift', ibid. 428.—Among the Athenians education 
began at the birth of a child, and did not end till he attained his 
twentieth year, ii. 417. 437.—Account of the manner in which he 
was brought up during his earlier years, ibid. 419. 428.—Exercises 
of body and mind to which he was afterwards accustomed, ibid. 
428. 4.S7. See the whole Chap. XXYI. and l.AWe of SoroN. 

-of girls at Athens, ii. 463. 

-of the Spartans. What was done at Sparta when a child 

was born, iv. 49.—Till the age of seven years he was left to the care 
of his father and mothen; but afterward was taken under the super- 
intcndance of the magistrates, ibid. 43.—All the children brought 
up in common, ibid. 39.—^They were inspired with a love for iheii 
country, iii. 437.—-And submission to the laws, ibid. 4.14.—Y'ere 
carefully observed, and extremely obedient, ibid. 43p.—VAhilked in 
public with silence and gravity, ibid. 410.—Were present at tin- 
public meals, ibid.—What they were taught, ibid. 47.—Exercises in 
which they were employed, ibid. 48.—Combats in which they en¬ 
gaged in the Platanistas, ib.—Were lashed with whips in a fcsiivui 
of Diana, ibid. 50 —^'Fhis custom contrary to the intentions of l.y- 
curgus, ibid. 51.—Were permitted, when in the country, to c.iii v 
off what they pleased, gnd why, iii. 447.—Permitted also to aiau-i: 
the Helots. See Ckyptia. 

of girls at Spartaj games and exercises to which they weiv 
accustomed, iv. 55. —The youths who were present at these games 
frequently made choice of a wife at them, ibid. See the whole 
Chap.XLVII. 

Egtiptiuns the first legislators of the Greeks, i. 128.—Changed the face 
of Argolis, Arcadia, and the neighbouring countries, ibid.—^Thc 
Greeks Indebted to them for the names of their gods, ibid. 132; and 
their knowledge of the course of the heavenly bodies, iii. 1U. 

Eire, a mountain of Arcadia, where the Messenians were besieged, ui 
389.—Taken by the treachery of a shepherd, ibid. 392. 

Eiaius, a mountain of Arcadia, in which is the cave of Ceres the Blaci 
iv. 142. 

Elegy, a species of poem originally appropriated to paint the calamidi 
or the misfortunes of a great personage, sometimes the death oi . 
parent or friend; afterwards it was employed to express the sufli i . 
ing.-) of love, vi. 168 .-^What kind of verse and style is suiiubli t> 
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tlip tlffg’. What authors have been distinguished in this species ol 
composition, ibid. 173. 

Elements, observations on the lour eleirients, and on the form of their 
constituent particle, v. 107.—On the principles of their motion and 
rest, ibid.—froperties essential to the elements, ibid. 

E/aisis, a town of Attica, celebrated for its temple, and the mysteries of 
Geres there solemnized, v. 'Jl '!.—Situation of the temple, ibid. SIT. 
—Its four priiiciiml ministers, ibid. 918.—Its priestesses, ibid. 219. 
—'I’hc second of the archons presides at the festivals, which last 
several days, of which the sixth is the most splendid, ibid.—The 
c.reater and les.ser mysteries are celebrated annually, ib. 220.—What 
was at Eleusis the place of the scene both of the ceremonies and 
spectacles, ibid. 221.—What were the ceremonies of initiation, ibid. 
222—Other ceremonies observed in these liiystcries, ii. .3.8.').—Those 
who occ.isioncd disturbance during the celebration of the mysteries 
])unished with death, or condemned to pay heavy fines, v. 'Jl.'i.— 
Note on certain words used in initiation, ibid. 473.—Sacred doctrine 
taught to the initiated, ibid. 22.5.—Note on this doctrine, ibid. ITo. 

Ijh, a country of I'eloponncsiis, situation of, iii. .lOJ. 

the capital of the country of Jilis; its situation ; liow formed, iii. 
.'Ki.i.—Its harbour, ibid. 308. 

Klifsinti J'iclds the abode of the blessed, according to the religion of the 
Greeks, i. Itt8. 

KntpKliicIrs, of Agrigentnni, a philosopher of the Italian .school, ii. .311; 
iii. (it).—Admitted four elements, iii. 80.—llis .system, v. 91.—Ken- 
dered his country illn.strious by his laws, and extended ])bilosoj)by 
by his writings ; his works, ibid.—How far in his opinions he fol¬ 
lowed I’ytbagoras, ibid.—Distinguished two principles in the world, 
which every where maintain motion and lil’e, ibid. !>2.—Four prin- 
ci|)al causes iiiHwence our actions, ibid. 94.— We have two soids, 
from which is derived the system of the metempsychosis, ib.—Dif¬ 
ferent destiny of pore and guilty souls, ib. i»6.—In what manner be 
describes the torments which ne pretended to have himself expe¬ 
rienced, ib. 9(). 

P'liisT'iKis well! in use among the Greeks, vi, 182. 

ypaiiiimmiius, forcibly defends the rights of Thebes in the. assembly at 

Laceda’tnon, ii. 21_Triumph over the l,accdiEmonians at Leuctra, 

ib. 23.—After that victory he causes Messene to be built, iii. 403.— 
In conjunction with Pelopidas carries terror through Peloponnesus, 

' ii. 25.—His defence when accused of having retained the command 
of the army beyond the time prescribed by law, ib. 28..—Dies victor 
at Mantinea, ib. 20ti.—He destroyed the power of Sparta, iv. 99.— 
Tomb and trophy erected to his memory m the plain of Mantinea, 
il). 154.—^'riiree cities dispute which was the birth-place of the 
soldier from whom he received his mortal wound, in. 155.—His 
virtues, his eulogiuni, ii. 10. 19. 22. 70.—Note on his character, ib. 
1()(i. 

Ephtstu, the temple there burned by Herostratus, v. .3C)3.—Beauty of 
that edifice, ibid. 3()4.—Statue of Diana, ibid.—Note on that sidv 
ject, ibid. 219.—^The birth-place of Parrliasius, v. 398. 

Ephesians had a very wise law relative to the building of public edifices, 
vi. 39S. 

Ephorus, the diseiplc of Isocrates, dedicates his talents to history, v. 142 
— His character, ibid. 143.— Judgment on his works, ibid. 'ho 
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Ephoh, magistrates instituted at Lacedaemon to defend the people in 
case of oppression, iv. 23.—^Their functions, their prerogatives, their 
usurpations, ibid. 23. and seq.—Note on their institution, ibid. 499 . 
—^’ITieir office, a magistracy long known to several of the states of 
Peloponnesus, ibid. .500. 

Epicliarrnua the philosopher, why he was disgraced by Hiero, and baled 
by the other philosophers, iii. 67. —Author of comedies; brought 
cninedy to its perfection in Sicily, v. oOi).—His pieces received with 
the highest applau.se by the Allicnians, ibid. 270.—Authors who 
imitated him, ibid. 

Ejikurus, the. son of Neocles and Pherestrate, was born in one of the 
latter years of the stay of Anacharsis in Greece, v. 40.5. 

Epiduurus, a city of Argolis; its situation, territory, leinirlc of TEscul.i- 
pius, v. 'I 9 .—Inscription engraved on the gate of i.e temple, vi. lib'. 
—lit rotunda in the sacred grove, built by PolycIctus, decorated by 
Pausias, surrounded by columns, on which were inscribed the nanies 
of tlie sick who had been cured, their diseases, and the means by 
which they had been restored to health, iv. 182.—Its theatre erected 
by the same architect, ibid. 

F.pidtiunam, festivals ryhich they celebrated in honour of Atsculapius, 
iv. J{!1.—Were very credulous, ibid. 186. 

Jipigo/ii (the', or Successors, take the city of Thebes, i. .‘iO. 

F.phiietitdes of Oetc, ii. .814.—Conies to Athens, i. 210.—Tradition of 
bi.s sleep and his awaking, ib. 211.—Cause.s new temples to be built 
:u Athens, il)id.—Changes the religious ceremonie.s,ihid. 212.—Note 
relativi'. tt), ibid. 455. > 

F.pirus, pleasant prospects and rich plains of, its ports, produces swift 
horses, aud cows of a prodigious size, iii. 24.‘1.—^The. reigning family 
in Kpirns ilerived its origin from Pyrrhus, son of Achilles, ibid. 245. 

F.pimiimiis, the title borne by the First Archon at Athens, ii. 241.—(.Sec 
the Table of Magistrates, vol. vi.) 

F.popoiiu, or epi< poem, is the imitation of an action which is groat, cir- 
emiiseribetl by certain limits, intcrc-stlng and einbelli.she(l by niar- 
xellous incidents, and the various beauties of poetical language, li. 
2(jU.—Frequently the manner of disposing it costs more labour, and 
does more honour to the poet, than the composition of the verses, 
ibid.—Several ancieut poets sang the war of Troy; others, in tluai 
poems, oniitted none of the exploits of Hercules or I’hesciis, which 
is contrary to the nature of the Epoptria, ibid. 264.—The, Iliad of 
Pigrc.s, ibtd. 2()6. 

F.rechihcus, king of Athens, temple of, i. 138.—Classed among the 
heroes, ii. 2h(j. 

Eretria, a city of Euboea, formerly ravaged by the Persians, i. 877. — 
Eulogium of; disputed the pre-eminence with the city of Chalcit^ 
ii. ()1. 

Ernmaidhus, a mountain of Arcadia, on which the wild boar and stag 
'were hunted, iv, 145.—The tomb of Alcmaeon there, ibid. " 

Eted'ttiadee (the) a sacerdotal family at Athens, set apart to the worship 
of Mincn'a, ii. <)2. 

Euboea (island of) its situation, its fertility, ii. (jo. —Has hotsptings, is 
subject to earthquakes, ()l.—\\ as in alliance with the Athenians, 
ibid. 

Eubulides the philosopher, head of the school of Megara, his manuer of 
reasoning, iii. 261. 
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Jinriid the philosopher, founder of the school of Megara, iti. GO, gOO.— 
Disguised himself iii d female dress to take lessons of Socrates, ibid. 
"Gu.—His patience and mildness, ibid. 201.—Addicts himself to 
the subtleties of metaphysics, ibid 

Eudoxus the astronomer, a native of Cnidus, where the house was 
shewn which was his observatory, v. S98.—Brought from Itgypt 
into Greece the knowledge of the motions of the planets, iii. 114.— 
Corrected the cycle of Melon, ibid. 118, 

Einmlpuhf (\\w) a considerable family at Athens, dedicated to the priest¬ 
hood of Ceres, ii. 92, 319.—Exercised a jurisdiction in affairs rela¬ 
tive to the mysteries, ibid. 

Jviililiut's, king of Messenia, excites his subjects to war, 379-—Is slain in 
battle, ibid. 381. 

J'ji/iliimuir, painter, b 446.—‘Published a treatise on symmetry and 
colours, V. 403. 

Eit/iliivn renders hiuiself tyrant of Sicyon, is assassinated, iii. 287-—Aris- 
Iratns, afler him, seizes on the supreme pow6r, ibid. 2S8. 

Etijitifoiiiis of Argos erected a yery,beautiful temple to .luno, at the dis¬ 
tance of forty stadia from that city, iv. 1G7.—Polycleius ornamented 
it with statues, among which the principal was that of Juno, ibid. 
lOtt. 

Eupolis, author of comedies, v. 271. 

Eupomjms founds at Sicyon a school for jtainting, iii. 291. 

Euripus, a strait which separates Euboea from the continent j peculiar 
ebb and flow of the tide there, ii. 00. 

Euripides, one of the greatest dramatic poets, i. 420,440.—^Took lessons 
of eloquence under Prodicus, and of philosophy under Ana.xagoras, 
V. 260.—M'as the rival of Sophocles, ibid.—An enemy to jdcasaut- 
ries, ibid.—^The comic writers endeavoured to cast an odium on his 
morals, 261.—^Toward the close of his life he retired to the coiirt of 
Arclielaus, king of Macedon, v. 261.—He there found Zeuxis, 
Tiinotheus, and Agatho,252.—'His answer to Archelaus, ibid.— 1 lis 
death, ibid.—Archelaus causes a magnificent lomh to be erected to 
him, ibid.—At Salamis, his native place, was shewn a grotto in 
which it was said he had composed the greater part of liis pieccs, 
ibid. 253—His cenotaph at Athens, ibid.—Note on the number of 
bis ()ieces, v. 47(5.—Was accused of having degraded the cbaractei s 
of the ancient Greeks, by sometimes representing princesses inflamed 
vviik a criminal passion, and sometimes kings ovcrwlielmed with 
calamity, and clothed in rags, ibid. 256.-—Proposed to render tragedy 
' the schttol of wisdom, and was considered as the philosophcf of liie 
Stage, ibid. 257.—His pieces abound in sentences and reflections, ibid. 
‘ 'JAS.*—His eloquence sometimes degenerates into vain declamation, 
ibid. S6Q .—^Capable of moving the passions at will, he sometimes 
risesto the true sublime, ib. 2.'57.—He fixed the Iaii|pag(5 of tragedy; 
in his enchanting style the feebleness of the thought seems to disap¬ 
pear, and the most common word become ennobled, ibid, 260.—He 
made easy verses with great labour, ibid —He made use of tltosc 
harmonies, the sweetness and delicacy of which best accorded with 
the character of his poetry, ibid. 261.—He rarely succeeded so well 
in the disjrosition as the exposition of his subject, ibid. 262.—Bat 
thb unrtvellings of his plots alijaost always produce the greatest effeci. 
ibia?tj6.6.—His sarcasms against women, ibid. 355.—His enigmatical 
description (if the name of Theseus, ibid, .j.'id. in note.—Answer 
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v. -liich he retiKued to the audience in the theatre at Athens, when they 
wished liim to retrench an expression at which tliey were displeased 

vi. 353. 

Eurotus, a river of l.aconia, ii. ‘>6. iii. 415.— I raverses that countiy 
through its wliole extent, ibid. 4'J‘i. 

Eurylmd's l\\e .S|jiriaM I'oniinandcd the Grecian fleet at thebiultof 
Salainis, i. 301 See I'OKMisrocLES 

Eurysthfucs and Procles, descendants of Hercules, possessed themselves 
of La< onia, \. 1. 

Euthjcxdis and Lasthenes betray Olynthus to Philip, iv, 4517—Pciish 
miserably, ibid. 430. 

ExercisKs practised in the gymnasia and palsestr®, ii. llC, l£b'. 

Exile. See Punishmknts.. 

E.vpiation, cercinonics of, when homicide has been coininitted, i ;T7 
ii. 304 . See Lustrations, 


F. 

Ealle. Manner of disposing the action of a poem, vi. 164.—In tragedy 
there are simple and complex fables; the latter preferable, v. 339.— 
Fable or apologue. Socrates put some of the fables of AEsop into 
verse, iii. 6.5. 

Fnmities distinguished at .Athens : those of the Eumolpid.e, Lteobatadee, 
and I’allanlides. See those words. 

Eatiilitif, origin of that doctrine, v. 331.—in several tragedies of Sopho- 
clo.s and l ainpides had no influence on the progress of the action, 
ibid. 

Vathers, authority of, at Athens, i. 230; ii. 418. 

Juirm, acconni of an Athenian, iv. 314.—Note on its produce, ibid. 518. 

Eesfh'als at .Amvila’, in honour of Hyacinih. See Hyacinth. —At 
Argoj, in honour of Jnno. See .Funo.—O f the Athcnl.ms, it. 373. 
—Some cominemorateil the events most glorious to the city, ibid, v i. 
tab. ii.— Vnncally deprived industry and rustic labours of more than 
eight days, ii. 374.—Description of the Panathcna?a, in honour ot 
Minerva, ibid. 377.—Of the greater Dionysia, in honour of Bacchus, 
ibid.—Of the Apaturia, ii. 4J1.—Each town and borough of Attica 
had its particular festivals and games, v. 313.—Festivals of Delos. 
See Dei. os.—Of Eleiisin, in honour of Ceres, v. 219. See Eleusi.'. . 
—Of Epidaurus in honour of TEsculapius, iv. 181.—Of the Hermio- 
tiians, in honour of Ceres, ibid. 176 —(4f Naxos, in honour of Bac¬ 
chus, vi. 72.—Of the Plaueans, iii. 167.—Of Sicyon, by torch light, 
ib. 28:t.—Of the Spartans, iv. 188.—AtTanagra, in honour of Mer¬ 
cury, iii. li)5.--Of the Thebans, ib. 184.—Of the 'Flios.salians, ib. 239. 

Fiction, an essential part of poetry, vii. 1()3, 104. 

Figs;, of Athens excellent; some carried to Persia for the table of the 
king, ii. 100.—^Those of Naxos equally celebrated, vi. 72. 

Full emigrate like birds, v. 117 . 

Fishing, (liflcrcnl manners of at Samos. F'ishery for tunny, v. 464. 

Flowfrs carefully cultivated by the Athenians, who made great use of 
them, iv. ,'iIO. 

Mute, female players on the, at the Athenian entertainments, ii. 363, 

Ffiendshiji; its oliaractcr and advantages, vi. 125.—The Greeks never 
erected temples to Friendship, ib. 434.—But they consecrated altars to 
it,ii.l 88 .—Kemark of Aristotle concerning friendship, iv. 430—O: 

roL. VI. K y 
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I’yllmgoras on tlie same subject, vi. 21.—Sentiniciit of Aristippus on 
fricndsliip, iii. 1 . 11 . 

Frimlicrs of Alliea defended by places of slrengtb, iv. 1.13. 

Funerals regulated by Cecrops, i. lid.—Games exhibited at them, to 
which all the heroes repaired, ibid, 176—Ce,rcmonies of the fu¬ 
nerals of those who were killed fighting for their countiy, ii. 208. 
.See Dead. 


G. 

duiHes ofcondiination, in which children were exercised, ii. ilti.—Note 
on those games, ibid.—Games of draughts, osselots, dice, and other 
games in use among the Athenians, ii. 271, '114, 4P.2.—Isthmiati 
games, iii. 201.—Ncmean games; their institution, i. 167.—Olym¬ 
pian games, iii. 30.0. —Pythian games, ii. 127. —See Festival.s. 

(h/dn, king of Syracuse, refuses to join the Greeks against Xerxes, and 
i.s on the point of submitting to that monarch, i. 20(j, 2!I7.—Repie- 
senled in a hra/.cn chariot at Olympia, iii. 111). 

Oencaloirics ■, some Athenians forged them, though they were of no 
great advantage to them, ii. 91 . 

Genii, presiile over the stars, according to Plato, and product me;i, v. 
14!t.—Jirur principal clas.ses of, ibid. 121.—Genius of Polites, how 
a|)pea.sed at Tcinesa, ibid. 130. —Genius of .Socrates, v. 177- 

Geitjjraj)h>/, state, of that science in the lime of Anacharsi:,, iii. 12;: 
cl scq.5 

Gerontrs, senators of Laceikemon, iv. 20. 

God and Divine ; ditVerenl acceptationsofAhosc words in atreient author!., 
vi. 1 Mi.—Dillicully, occ.isioned W this abu.se, in under,st.-mding the 
pyslenis of those authors, ibid.—^The name of God cmplovetl by the 
same philoso|ilicrs, sometimes in the. singular, and sometintes in the 
plural, ibid. 1 17.—His existence, unity, providence, and the wor¬ 
ship stiilahle to him.—See the whole of chap. Ixxix. and the notes 
in elucidation. 

Gods, ideas of the aneient Greeks concerning the, i. till.—Tn what 
nvanner anciently represented, v. 449.—^Wliat was signified by their 
birth, marriages, and death, ibid. 451. 

Gomjihi, it town of Thessaly, at the foot of Piirdus, iii. 241. 

Gotmus, a town of Thessaly, of great importance from Us situation, iii. 
213. 

Gor/^ias, the celebrated rhetorician, sent ambassador, to Athens by the 
inhabitants of Lconltum. His splendid success at Athens, in Thes¬ 
saly, and throughout all Greece. A statue erected to him in tile 
temple at Delphi, iv. 267.—His remark on the dialogue of Plato, 
which bears his name, ibid. 279. 

Gorh/na, a city of Crete; ils situation, v. 419.—^Punishment inflicted 
there on a man eonvicted of adultery, ibid.—Cavern, which is said 
to be tlic labyrinth, ibid. 420. 

Gurtyniiis, a river of Arcadia, the waters of which always preserve the 
same temirerature, iv. 143. 

Gmlys, a town of Arcadia, iv. 142. 

Govirnment, what form of it the. best. A number of writers among the 
Greekv have endeavoured to resolve this problem, iv. 214.—^The re¬ 
public of Plato, ibid. 188.—Opinions oi' Aristotle, and several other 
philosophers, v. i.—Note on the method which he has followed, 
il’kl. Ipik—-in Greece there were not two states, uoi even two cities. 
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tliat had the same Itgislatioti, or the same form of government 
Every where tlie cotislitution incliued lowanl the des|)Otisin of the 
principal citizens, or toward that of the mullitiule, v. l-t.— A consti¬ 
tution without defect could not be carried into execution, or would 
not be suit.ible to all stales. Ibid. 3d.—Two kinds of governmeiU ; 
those of which public utility is the great object, as the limited mo¬ 
narchy, the aristocracy, and the republic, properly so called ; and 
those in which it i.s held of no account, as the tyraniiv', the oli¬ 
garchy, and the democracy, which arc only corruptions of the three 
preceding forms of government, ibid. C.—^Tbc consiitntion may be 
excellent, whether the supreme authority he confided to a single 
person, be exercised by many, or reside solely in the people, ibid.-— 
Principles of each goveninn nt. In monarchy, honour ; in the ty¬ 
ranny, the safely of the tyrant; in the aristocr; ey, virtue ; in the 
oligarchy, riches; in a r public wisely constituted, liberty ; in the 
democracy, this liberty degenerates into liecntioasncss, v, 30.—Nu¬ 
merous and (Vef|uent causes, which in the republics of Greece have 
shaken or overturned the constitution, ibid. '.>0.—In a good govern¬ 
ment there should be a wise distribution of rewards and punishments, 
i. 21<).—One of the best forms of government is the rnixl, or that in 
which royally, aristocracy, and democracy are combined by the laws, 
wiiicb restore the balance of power as often as it inclines too imicli 
tovv.ird one or other of these forms, v. ao.—Excellent law of Solon's. 
—In times of public commotion, each citizen sh.ill deelare. for one 
of tlie parties. The object,of this Law was to prevent the jiikkI and 
virtuous jiart of the community from cotuinuing in a .state of fatal 
inactivity, i. 

Mnmrchij, or ftoi/alfii (several kinds of) the most perfect is that In which 
the sovereign exercises in bis states the same .••uthority as a fatlit r in 
tile inid.^t of his family, v. S.—The Greek philosophers have highly ex- 
l(dl€d this coostitution, ibid. It!. —Its advantages ; such as the nni- 
fomiily of prinuples, the feci'ecy of enterprises, and tlic promptness 
of their execiilion, ibid.—W'hal are the prerogatives of the sovereign, 
ibid. n.—What his duties. Ilononr should he the motive of his un¬ 
dertakings; and the love of his peojilc, and the safety of his states 
their reward, ibid. 9.—The Greeks were anciently governed by 
kings, i. IT ’. 

Tyra7iny is a corrupted and [degenerated monarchy; the sovereign 
only reigns by the fear which he inspires, and his personal safety 
must he the only object of his attention, v. 10. — .Odious means to 
which many tyrants have Viad recourse to maintain their authority, 
ibid. ] 1.—^Thosc of Sicyon and Corinth preserved it by acquiring the 
esteem and confidence of tlie peo|)lo; some by their military talentS;^ 
others by their afi'abilily ; and others by the respect wdiicb, on ce;- 
lain occasions, they paid to the laws, ibid. 13. 

Aristoirury, v. 13.-The best, that in which the authority is com¬ 

mitted to a certain number of enlightened and virtuous iii:igislrates, 
ibid. l.‘>.—Political virtue, or the love of the. public gootl, is the 
principle ol' this form of government; and the constitution is more 
or less excellent, according as this (irinciple lias a greater or less in¬ 
fluence ill choice of magistrates, ibid. 17.—To render it durable, it 
should be so tempered that the principal citizens should find in it 
tke advantages of the oligarchy, and the people those of the demo* 
cracy, ibid. 15. —Wlien this constitution is in danger, ibid. 
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Oii^ardiy i,. an luipcrfect aristocracy, in which tlie whole authority 
is conficicd to a small number of rich citizens ; in it riches are pre¬ 
ferred to every thing, and the desire of aetjuiring them is the princi¬ 
ple of the government, ibid. 18.—Precautions necessary to establish 
and preserve the liest form of oligarchy, ibid. SO.—Causes by which 
it is destroyed, ibid 31. 

Jt'puMic, pro|)crlv so called, would be the best of governments. The 
rich and the poor would in that find the advantages of the constitu¬ 
tion they prefer, without having to fear the inconveniences of thai 
which they reject, ibid. 40. 

Dnnuaucy, ihe corruption of the true republic, according to Aristotle ; 
IS .subject to the same revolutions as the aristocracy; is properly at¬ 
tempered when care is taken to remove, from the administration o! 
government an ignorant and restless populace; and is tyrannica’ 
when the poorer class of citizens have too great influence in the 
public deliberations, v. 24.—It is essential to the democjacy, that 
the offices oC magistracy should only be grantetl for a time ; and that, 
those, at least, which require only a certain degree of abilities, 
should be bestowed by way of lot; its inconveniences and dangers, 
ii. 320. 

Oovirnmmt of Athms, as it was established by Solon. Three essentia.' 
objects in it: the assembly of the people, the choice of magistrates, 
and the tribunals of justice, i. 219, 22.1>.—Civil and criminal laws,'ih 
2i;t).—M’erc to remain in force only during a century, ib. 240 
lleflections on the legislation of Solon^^ ibid. 262.—He chose the po¬ 
pular government; but tempered it in such a manner, that he be¬ 
lieved he had comprised in it many advantages of the oligarchy, the 
aristocracy, and the tleinocracy, ibid. 2,54.—The whole authority 
was tested in the people ; but all their tlecrees must be preceded by 
ticcrces of the senate, ii. 218.—Changes made in the constitution by 
Chsthenes, i. 2.>().—Government of Athens in the time of Demos¬ 
thenes, ii. 210.—The senate, ibid. 211.—The assemblies of the peo¬ 
ple, ibiil. 2)3.—^I'be ptddic orators, ibid. 220.—The magistrates; at. 
the archons, the strategi, &c. ibid. 208.—The tribunals of justice, 
ibid. 244 —^Tbe Areopagus, ibid. 251.—Ancient government O' 
j'.thens. .See Cecrops and Theseus. 

O / tvni/inii of Lacedemon. Lveurgus had so constituted it, that it was a 
judiciou.s mixture of royalty, aristocracy, and democracy. 'I'lie au¬ 
thority which the ephori afterward assumed, made the constitution 
incline toward the oligarchy, iv. 10, et seq.—^Thc two kings enjoyed 
great privilege,!, ;is the hettds of religion, the administration, and the 
armies, ibid. 14. —When they ascended the tlirone they might annul 
the debts contracted either with their ))rcdcco,ssors or with the state, 
iiiid. 15,—The senate, composed of twenty-eight senators, and iii 
wliich the two kitigs presided, was the supreme council of the nation; 
in it all important affairs of stale were discussed, ibid. 20.—In what 
manner the senators were elected, and what were their functions, 
ibid. 21.—^The ephori, in number five, extended their care to every 
jtartof the adininistration, and superintended the education of youth, 
and tfie. conduct of all the citizens, ibid. 22.—^'I’lte people, by whom 
they were chosen, considered them as their defenders, anil conti¬ 
nually increased their prerogatives, ibid. 21.—^'I'licy long struggled 
against the authority of the kings and senators; and never ceased to 
he their enemies till they became their protectors, ibid. 29. —Notcoti 
their inslitutioii, ibid. 4'.>9.— Assembliea of the jioeplc: of these Uicrc 
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were two kinds; the one composed only of Spiirfans, rejo.i.’.K d the 
succession to the throne, elected or deposed tlie masi. tralcs, gate 
mdgment on public crimes, and decided on the great oltji cts of reli¬ 
gion and legislation, ihid. :i0.—If.to the. other were admitted thede- 
putics of the cities of Ltntoniti, atid sometimes those of the allied 
States, and the tittliotis whicli solicited the succours of Lactteltemon. 
In this were discussed the iuter(^sts of the Pclo|«)nnesian league, ibid. 
—General ideas on the legislatioti of Lycurgus, iii. 4;;5.—Defence 
of his laws, and causes of their decline, ibid. 100. 

Cc’immrtif of Crete deserving of eulngiutn, v. S6. —Se#ed as a mode! to 
Lycurgus, who adopted many of its laws, iv. 10.—Why the CreUins 
sooner degctieratcd from their institutions that! the Spartati.s, vi. t Jo. 

Ccerrnment of Carthage ; its conformity with those of C'rcte and I-acc- 
dajinon, v. 26. —Its advantages ami defects, ib. ?(). 

f'rrect, superficies of estimated in “.quare stadia, i. 26 ' -Its history, from 
the most .incient times t< the taking of Athens, in the yi or ‘to ■■■ 
before Christ (see the Introduction) ; from the latter a>ra to the b.ar- 
tle of Leuctra, in ,372.—Sec Chap I. Its disputes and wars with 
Philip, to the battle of Chaeronea, in 338.—See Chap. LXl. and 
LXXXll.—Table of the principal epochs of the Grecian history, 
from the foundation of tlie kingdom of Argos to tiie reign of Alex¬ 
ander, vi. tab. i. 

<\^tphi, a general term, under which were included enigmas, logogriphs, 
acrostics, &c. vi. 182. 

truard, Scythian, at Athens, ii. 'iST. 

f.'ifarus, one of the Gyclailes, g small island surrounded with rocki, v. 
51. 

(iif/ip/ms, a Lacedaemonian general, born in the class of Helots, iv. 429 . 
—Delivers Syracuse when besieged by the Athenians, i. 423. 

Cspntuutiu, of Athens, three; that of the Academy, the I.ycajum, and 
the Cyno.sarges; their description, ii. 114. 

Cymnasiureh, a magistrate who presided in the gymnasia, and had und< r 
him several ofheers, ii. 11.0. 

Oi/mnaaium, exercises of the, opinion of Plato coneerniiig the, iv. ly-t. 

Gythium, a strong town and excellent harbour of Laconia, iv. -H-l. 

H. 

fialicartiassus, the native place of Herodotus, v. ^7.—I ts forum adorned 
with the tomb of Mausolus, and other beautiful edifices, iv. 399. 

Happiness. 'I’he opinions of men divided concerning it, vi. UK). —Some 
are indebted for it to natural disposition, others may acquire it by as¬ 
siduous labour, ibid 103.—In what it ought to consist, ibid ii. 455. 

Harmoditis and Aristogitim revenge themselves on the sons of Pisistratos 
for an affront they had received, i. 241.—Honours which were ren» 
dered to them, ibid. 260.—Note on the .song of Harmodius and 
Aristogiton, ibid. 458. 

Heavenly Bodies, the knowledge of their course and revolutions first 
communicated to the Greeks by the Egyptians and Chaldseans, iii. 
115. 

Hecatveus of Miletus, the historian, one of the first who wiote in prose, 
i. 440.—^1'ravelled into Egypt, and other countries, before his lime 
unknown to the Greeks, v. 135. 

Hegelochtis the actor, anecdote of, v. 358.—Note on, ibid. 484. 

JJaiastiv (tribunal of the) one of the principal in Athens, Ii. 231. 
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IJrlire, a city of Acliaia, destroyed by ati carlliquakc, iii. 29(). 

Helicon, a mountain of Boeolia, on wliicli the Muses were especially 
honoured, iii. 171. 

Hellespont, cities of the, ii. 30 - —I’lace. where it was passed by Xerxes 
with his army, ibid. 40. 

Urtots, at Sparta, were in a middle stale, between slaves and freemen, 
iii. 401.—Origin of their name, ibid.—Farmed the land, fif their 
masters ; exercised w ilh success the mechanical arts ; served in the 
annieo, and on board the fleets, ibid.—Prorlnrcd sou'.e great men to 
ihe state, ibidlt4'20.—Wert treated with rigour, but enjoyeil real ad¬ 
vantages, ibid,— Might merit their freedom, and be raised to the rank 
of citizeiis, ibid. 100.—Orecnonies of their enfranehiseiuent, ibid.— 
Often revolted, ibid. 4.'.i4..—See CirypTlA. 

Hirnrlii/cs the Svracusai), his character compared with that of Dion, iv. 
Olio.— Is appointed admiral, gains an advantage over the. fleet ot 
Dionvsius, ibid. 001. 

Umiclula (die) decendants of Hercules, several times endeavoured to 
regain the sovereign power. The house of Felops, or the Pcio- 
pida;, repelled their eflorts, and usurped the crown, after tile death 
of liurysthoni. Temenus, Cresphontes, and AristoiU luus, deseen- 
danls oi J Jcrcuh's, acknowledged sovereigns, i. 170. 

Hcraill/iis, the philosopher of Ephesu-s, styled the Dark, vain and a 
mis.uilhorpe, iii. 72 .—.ludgment of .Socrates on one of his works, 
ibid. 7;'.. —Astronomical knowledge of, ibid. 102, 10-1.—llis doctrine 
with respect to man, ibid. o3. 

f-jerah/s, (heir |)ersons saered ; their functions, ii. M7. 

llacn/es, one ol the Argonauts, and the hist of the demi-gods, i. 170.— 
llis labours and aehievcinents ; idea vvhich we should form of them 
ibid.— llis fle.seendanl.s : See Hbraclida.;. 

Henna, or statues representing heads of Mereury, numerous at Athens, 

ii. 180. 

Il/rmioiie, ;i eiiy nc.ir the extremity ol' .Argidis, iv. 176.— Fe.stivals ol 
Ceres eelehrated iheic, ibid. 

Ileni and l.iunder, ii. 10. 

llern, lhai liile given in the mo6t aneieiil limes to kings or individuals 
V. ho lud lendered great sendees to mardvind, and who thus became 
till objci is of public worship, ii. 20 ( 1 .—I u what the v\ orship of heroes 
dilk red from that of the gods, ibid. 

Hcmdiiliis, horn at Halicarnassus in (-aria, after having travelled into 
seveial countries, ended Iris days in a city of Magna Gra'cia. His 
general history reail in the assembly of the Olympic games, and 
afterwards in that of the A thenians, was received with universal ap¬ 
plause.—His eulogium, v. 1.37. 

Heroic Ages, reflections on the, i. t71. ct seq. 

Heroism what, among the Greeks in the earliest ages, i. 13!).—^Thc 
chiefs more emulous to give great examples than prudent counsels. 
Single eomlials during the battles, ibid. 165.—Flight not dishonour¬ 
able, when the strength of the combatants was not equal, ibid. 166. 
—.Associations of arms and sentiments were very common among 
the heroes, ibid. 

Herostrulus became liimous by burning the temple of Diana at Ephesus, 
V. 3!)3. 

Hesiod the poet, his Thcogony; his Epistle to his brother Perscs ; hi» 
style, iii. 1B7. 
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fl’ci'ldf of Syraciisi'. According to tliat piiilosopher, all llic heavenly 
bodies are at rest, and the earth alone moves, iii. 107. 

iliitpurchs, generals of the cavalry among the Athenians, ii. laO. 

Hipparchus the Athenian, succeeds Pisistratus, i. 747.—.’atronizes Ana¬ 
creon and Simonides, ibid. 248. —Restores the poems of Homer to 
tlieir ])urity, ib.—Is assassinated by Harmodius and Atistogilon, ibid. 

Hipimrelc, the wife of Alcibiades, ii. 783.* 

Jtippias, brother of Hipjiarchus, i. 217.— His injustice, ib. 24!).— .Abdi- 
ciites the lyranny, retires into Persia, is slain at Marathon, iltid. 
2.')0. 

iiipjiocmlcs, of the family of the Asclepiada*, and son of Hcraclides, a 
native of Cos, v. 430.—Enlightened experience by reasoning, and 
rectified theory by practice, ibid. 437.—Died in I'hessaly, ibid. 438. 
—His eulogium, his works, ibid.—His rules for die forming of a 
physician, ib. 440.—Went to the assistance of li.e Atlienians when 
the plague raged at Athens, i. 40;>.—^Profited hy ancient inscriptions 
relative to the recovery of the sick in the temple of i'Eseulapiu;., iv. 
tat 

ihppadxmmSfihe place for the horse and chariot races, ii. ;t 62 . 

ilipfmiicdon, one of the chiets in the war of'I'liehes, i. I.ar. 

IHs/iirus of Miletus, whom Darius king of Persia had appointed go¬ 
vernor of Miletus, refuses to abandon his guard of the bridge over 
the Ister, and thus saves that monarch and his army, i. 277.— A 
short lime after, having excited troubles in Ionia, he is put to death 
liy the generals of Darius, who regrets and honours his memory, ib. 
V7o- ' 

Ilisinrians, from what sources the most ancient have derived their facts, 
V. 133.— Have adopted, without examination, a confused mass of 
truths and errors, ibid.—Those who have succeeded them have a 
little disentangled this chaos, ibid. 134.— Character of Herodotus, 
I'hucydides, and Xenophon, ibid. 140.— Sec Chap. LXV. vi. 137. 

/fower floiirislied Ibm centuries after the war of Troy, i. lf)1.—Poets 
who preceded him, ih.—SuhjceU of the Illiad and Ody.ssey, ih. 195. 
—Succinct history of those two poems, ib. ipo.—Lycurgus enriched 
his country with those poems, ih. 198.— Solon enjoined the rViapso- 
ilist? to follow in their recitals the order observed by Homer, ib. I!)'). 
—The glory of Homer increases from day to day. Honours which 
were rendered to his inenmry. His eulogium, ibid. 700.—His 
writings collected and prcserveil by Creophilus of Samos, v. 4.54.— 
Note on the dialects of which he made use, i. 455.—His poetry set 
to music by Terpauder, ii. 51.—Reprehended by Plato, iv. 190. 

Homrrida-, a name given to some of the natives of the isle of Chios, who 
jiretended to derive their descent from Homer, v. 381. 

Honours, funeral, rendered to those who fell at the battle of Plataea,,!. 
357.—And to the manes of Neoptoleinus, son of Achilles, ii. 353. 
See FcisrtiRALS and Dead. 

Honey. See Beks. 

Horse Soldiers at Athens reviewed by the general officers, ii. 150. 

Horses fired to run in the public games, iii. 327. 

Houses at Athens; the number of them estimated at more than ten 
thousand, ii. ti.S7. — House of a rich Athenian described, ibid. 388. 
Note on the plan of a Grecian house, with an explanatory memoir, 
ibid. 485. 

Hunting, description of diilerent kinds of, in Elis, iii. 353.—Means that 
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have been employed by various nations to take ferociovs animals, 
ibid. 357. 

Eyadnlh, festivals and games in his honour, in which the Hymn of 
Apollo was sung, iv. 139.— Note on those festna/s, ii . 508. 

Hymettus, a {nouutain, of Auica ctlcbraied lor the honey produced there, 
ii 113. see Bees. 

Hymns, lyric poems in honour Of the gods and aihlet-, vi. 1 - 7 .—The 
style and music of these songs should be suitable to tiu' subject, ibid. 
178.—Authors who have succeeded in lyric poetry, ibid. 

Hypata, a city of Thessaly, famous for its sorceresses, iii. 207. 

Hyperioreans, a people that inhabited the north of Greece, particulars 
concerning them and their country, vi. 88 

Hyperides, au orator of Athens, a disciple of Plato, ii. 102. 257. 

J. 

Jason, one of the Argonauts, seduces and carries off Medea, the daugh¬ 
ter of JEetes, and loses the throne of Thessaly, i. 141. 

Jasom, king of Pherae, character of, iii. 220 .—Governed wMi mildness; 
was a faithful friend, ibid. 221 .—Chosen general in chief of the, 
Thessalian league, ibid. 2 '. 2 .—Ravages I'hocis, ibid. 2 ',’;i.—Is slain 
at the head ol bis army, ib.—Had formed a project, executed after¬ 
wards by rhili|i and .Alexander of Macedon, to unite the Greeks 
and subjugate the I'eisians, ibid. 224.—His culugium, ibid. 221 . 

Ictinus, an architect, who built a very beautiful temple of Apollo on 
Mount Colvlus, and that of Minen’a ah Athens, iv. 142.—His work 
on the Parthenon, ii. 195. 

Ida, a mountain of Crete, description of, v. 421.—Another mountain of 
the same name in Troas, i. 104 ; ii. 41. 

stigmatised with infamy by Solon, flc who had neglected to 
give his son a trade, was deprived in his old age ol the succour 
which he n.ight otherwise have demanded from him, i. 237. 

Idcmennis king of Crete, i. Ifib.—The chief ol several Grecian princes 
obliged to s. ek asylums on their relnrn Irom Troy. i. 109. 

Idrieus, king of Caria, successor to Artemisia, sends a body of auxiliaries 
against the kings of Cyprus, v. 400. 

IJiss/is, a loircnt near Athens; temples which were erected on its banks, 
ii. 112. 

Imaaination of tlie Greeks compared to that of the Egyptians; its effects, 
l. 181. 

Impiety, crime of, how punished at Athens, ii. 322. See Eumolpid.®. 

Impromptu in use among the Greeks, vi. 181. 

Inackus and Phoroneus, chiefs of the first Egyptian colony which came 
into Greece, i. 128. 

lyfantry, Athenian, its composition, ii. 144. 

Ingratitude was very severely grunished among the Persians, vi. IIS.— 
Who were included by them under the name of Ungrateful, ibid. 
113. 

Inscriptions in honour of the tribes who had gained the prize in music 
and dancing, at ibe festivals of Athens, ii. 184.—Funeral inscrip¬ 
tions at Athens, ii 208, 209 . 

Imstitufum of Pythagoras, bee PyrHACORas. 

Interest of money at Athens. See Athenians. 

liitirludcs, or intervals between the acts hi the theatrical pieces, v. 
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1‘88.—The number of them was not fixed, but depended entirely on 
the poet. In some pieces only two are found, while others nave 
five or six, ibid. 

lun, a dramatic author, is crowned ; his works too much laboured, v. 

266. 

lunians. iEolians, and Dorians settled on the coast of Asia, v. 382_ 

Their confederation, ibid. 334.—Their commerce, ib. 38.5.—Were 
subjugaterl l y (. roesus, ib.—United to the Fersian empire by Cyrus, 
ibid. 3H(i—These republics from that time have undergone various 
revolutions, ibirl.—Why they were unable to preserve an entire 
liberty. Ibid. dSQ.—louians settled on the coast of Asia Minor, i. 
192.—^Their (diaracter, vi. 392.—Their music, iii. 33.—Ancient 
lonians, i. 192 . 

lp)dcrates, the son of a shoemaker, and son-in-law of Cotys king of 
Thrace, an tihcnian general, ii. 110—His n forms, his military 
stratagems, ii. 11)3.—When .accused by Chates, defends his cause, 
armed, v. 3?r.—llis answer to those who censured the violence of 
this proceeding, ibid. 

Iren, a Spartan youth, twenty years old, who was placeil at the head of 
a number of other youths; his functions, iv. 40. See Edccation 
of the Sp irtans. 

Jsadas, a young Spartan, condemned to pay a fine, though conqueror, 
for having fought without his buckler, ii. 204. 

Isieus, the orator, the master of Demosthenes, ii. 101. 

Isocrates, the orator, principal circumstances of his life, his character, 
ii. 118.—His style, hi^ eloquence, ibid. 123.—Extract from his 
letter to Deinonicus, iii. 443.—W rites a letter full of flattery to 
Philip of Macidon. iv. 496 . 

hham, an island in the Ionian sea, iii. 2,54. 

Jtidgrnenls pronounced by the tribunals of Athens against impious per¬ 
sons, ii. 3 .0, el seq—Against persons guilty of sacrilege, ihid. 323. 
—Against A'isehylus, Diagoras, Protagoras, Prodicus, Anaxagoras, 
and .Ak ibi.ides, accused of impiety, ibid 320. 

Jmio, superb temple of, at '.rgos, built by Eupolemus, and emb llished 
by Polycletus, iv. I(i8.—Pomp of the festival of Juno at .-Xrgos, ibid. 
170 .—Her temple at Olympia, iii. 313.—Games whicli were there 
celebrated, ibid. 314.—Her temple at Samos, v. 448.—Wby she 
was represented at Samos in a nuptial habit, with two peacocks and 
the shrub called agnm castus at her feet, ibid. 460. 

Jupiter, statue and tlirone of, the work of Phidias, in the temple of 
Olympia, iii 308.—Note on the ornaments of that throne, ib. 462. 
—^Tombof Jupiter in Crete, v. 418.—Singular statue of that god, iv. 

173 . 

Justice. Beautiful maxim of Solon—Justice should be executed . 
slowly on the faults of individuals, but instantly on men in office, 
i. 238. 


K. 

Kalcndar, tlie Greek, regulated by Meton, iii. 112. 

King. See, in Government, the wordr Royalty and Monarchy .— 
Note on the titles of King and Tyrant, v. 470 . 

Kings, the character and functions of the ancient kings of Greece, i 
172. 

-of Laceda*nion, their prerogatives, their functions, iv. 11.—At 
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their death the slaves of Laconia obliged to deplore their Joss and 
attend their funeral, ibid. Ip. 

Kings of Persia enjoyed an absolute authority, i. 313. - ' R espected 
during fife, and lamented at their death, ibid. 

L. 

Lahynntli of Crete, for what originally designed, i. 146 j v. 4'20.—Note 
on this sulyeet, v. 187. , 

Laccdu’imn. See Si'artA. 

liacedanumiam, the name given to all the inhabitants of I.acoriia, and 
more particularly to those of the country and towns of the prov ince. 
United, they formed a confederation, at the head of which were lire 
Spartans, who at length reduced them to dependence, iii. 428. Sec. 
.SVAK VANS. 

Lacunui iourney througli, iv. 407-—Sketch of that country, ibid. 420 
—Is siibject to cartlKiuak'.j, ibid. 422. 

IjIhIoii, a river of Arcadia, its waters very pure and transparent, iv. 143. 
—.' dvcnltrre of Daplme, daughter of the. Ladon, ibid. 144. 

hanMchus, general of the Athenians in the expedition into Sicily, i. 
421. 

Language, the (ireek, owes its richness to the hrilliant imagination oi 

the Greeks, i. IPl. -^'i’hrec princural dialects of it; the Dorian, 

the /Kolian, the Ionian, vi. 382.—Where the Dorian was spoken, 
ibid.— 'rile manners of the. people who spoke the Doric were always 
severe, ibid. 383.—Antipathy between the Dorians and louians, ili 
Character of the Greek language, ii. 430. 

Lanlhern of Demosthenes, the, ti. i ? 1. 

Larissa, a city of I'hessaly, surrounded by beautiiid )ilaiiis, iii. 231. 

Luurium, a mountuia of Attica, abounding in silver-mines, ii. 2!»0. 

Laws, not numerous, and very simide, iu the heroic ages, i. 1!>0.— 
Ought to lie clear, jirccisc, general, relative to the climate, and all 
favourable to virtue. As few things as possible, should be left to the 
decision of the judges, v. 49.—Zaleucas and Charotidas jdaced at 
the bead of their laws a scries of maxims, which may be considered 
as the foundations of morality, ibid. .M.—It is dangerous to make, 
frequent changes iu the laws, ilv. a 1.—1 1 would be lietter to have bad 
laws ainl olwcrvc them, titan good ones that arc nol observed, ib.— 
Precautions that were taken at Athens in enacting a law, ii. 216 } 
and in abrogatii^ ibid. 233.—Danger to which he was exposed, 
who, among the Locrians in Italy, proposed to abrogate or alter any 
law, v. (61.—-Their multiplicity in a state a proof of corruption, ibid. 

Laws Iff Draco, so severe, that they punished the slightest crimes with 
d^th, i, 210.—Were abolished, or at least mitigated} but those 
respecting murder wore preserved unrcjiealed, ibid. 218. 

Laws qf Solon relative to the. consUtuUon. Solon wished to establish 
that kind of equality which, in a republic, ought to subsist between 
the diH'erent orders of the citizens, i. 2ip.—He lodged the supreme 
authority in the assembly of the people, ibid.—Formed a .senate to 
direct the jxjpular assembly, ib. 220.—^Every decision of the people 

was to be preceded by a decree of the senate, ibid_^'Phe public 

orators could not take part in the affairs of the state without under¬ 
going an examination of their conduct, ibid. 221.—In whom the 
executive power was lodged, ibid.—The people possessed the right 
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of choosing their magistrates, wiilr the power of making them ren¬ 
der an aeeoniil oi llrcir iulmini,,tration. ^Fhey were to he. eljosen 
from anicmg tlie rielt, ibid. '2 > !.—Sohm .UsViAmteiV the citizens of 
Attica into tour classes, itiid.— Sulijceted ihe semeiices pronounced 
by the supeiior uuigislrales to an appeal lo superior courts of justice, 
ibid. .See’ i i:i iuik M.s. — (iavc a giv.it .uithorily to the Areopagus, 
i. Qt’d.—Oecreed |)uuishmeuis against those who, in liuKs of coin- 
motion, <lid not openly declare for one of the parlies, ibid. 'i'Ziy .— 
Ciondcinued to death evr ry citizen who should attempt lo sieze on. 
the su])reme authority, ibid, 

Chil and (Jrhnhud Imuk of Solon. He Considered tire ollizcu in his own 
person, in llie obligations wdiieh he contracts, and in his conduct, i. 
t’t'O.—Laws against murder the same as those of Draco, ibid. 218. 
—Against those who were guilty of self-murder, ih. 2.T.—Absolute 
silence relative to parricide, to inspire a greate. lorror tor that crime, 
ibid. 218.—iatus to de-“lid the poor against violcueo and iiiju.stice, 
ibid. ‘.''ly.—Laws relative to successions and lesiaiueiits, ibiil. 2.80. 
234.—^^I'o the authority of fathers, i. 228; ii.tlH.— To the marriages 
of heiresses, ib 230, —'fo the ediiealion of yoiuli. Ibid. 23(i.— 

Solon assigned rewards to virtue, and dishonoui to vice, even for 
persons in olliee, ibid.— I'lie children of ihose ulio fell in battle 
eduealed at the public expense, ib.—WOmen resiraiiied within the 
bounds of modesty. Clhndren obliged to iiiaiiitaiii their parents in 
their old age ; the eliildreii of courtezans dispensed from tins law, i. 
237 .—file laws of Solon considered as or. cles by ihc Athenians, 
and as models by other nations, ibid. 238.—Keflcctions on the legis¬ 
lation of Solon, ibid. 23*2.—Why it differed from that of I.yciirgiis, 
ibid. 

Lows of l.t/cursfus, general idea of bis legislation, hi. • 13 .">.— He adopted 
several of liie laws of Minos, iv. loo. —His laws suited to the views 
of nature and society, ibid. 147.— Profundity of his views. He de¬ 
prived rich, s of their power and influence, and love of jealousy, ib. 
133. — By what pas.sion be destroyed lliose wbieli oeeasion the uiiliap- 
piiKsss o!' societies, hi. I4ii. —.Why lie tiirbade lo strangers entrance 
into Laconia, and the Lacedtemonians lo travel ittlo foreign coun¬ 
tries, ibid. 115.— Why be permitted theft to the 1 .aeedajiiionian 
youth, ibid. 447. —Defence of his laws; causes of their decline, ibid. 
100. (See. (Joverniiient of l.acedaamon.) 

ItanarkalU: Jmivs of different nations. In Egypt e'-ery iHillvidnal was 
obliged to give an account of his fortune, and the means by which 
he procured a maintenance, i. 23.5.—Among the Thebans it. was 
forbidden to exjKtsc children newly born ; and painters and sculptors 
who did not treat their subject in a decent iiiatiner, were subjected 
to aline, ih. 185.—In Thessaly he who killed a stork suffer^ the. 
same punishment as if he had slain a man, and why, ibid; 220.4»v4.t 
Mylilene, Pittacus decreed a double punishment for crimes com¬ 
mitted in intoxication, and why, ii. 47.—At Athens, when a man 
was condemned to death, before he w^as executed his name was 
erased from the register of the citizens, v. 412. 

Leap of I.eucata, said lo be a cure for the violence of love, iii. 252. 

/n-apinp, exercise of, at the Olympic games, iii. 345. 

Lcbadca, a town of Boeotia, iii. 173. 

Lechwum, a port of Corinth, on the sea of Crissa, iii. 266. 

Legislator, the, ought to make morals the basis of his policy, ir. 32. See 
Manners. —Several Grecian legislators endeavoured in vain to 
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establish an equality of fovtunes between the citizens of the '.tine 
city, ibid. 34. 

Lemrua, an island in the iEgt an sea; its volcanos and springs of hm 
water, ii. 41. 

Leon, of Byzantium, pleasantry of, ii. 227. 

Leonidas king of Sparta, birth of, iv. 14.—Marches to take post at Ther- 
inopvloe, i. 301. —His .speech to the Ephori, ibid.—Funer.;! combat 
of iilf cOTiipanions before their de])artuie, i. 3i)2. —Letter wliich hr 
received trooi Xerxes, and liis answer, ibid. 3O0. —Fights and falls 
at Thennopi la*, after having made a great slaughter of the Persians, 
ibid 307, .‘lOO. —His devoting himself to death animates the Greek*, 
and terrifies Xerxes, ibid. 310. —His bones dcjtosited m a tomb nc.ir 
the theatre at Lacedaemon, iv. 426. 

Lesi'us {the island of), its productions; Manners of its inhabitar.c. , 
Celeh.Mted men it has producetl; A school of music there; ii 43 
to ,S!i. 

Lesche, the name given to those porticos in which the people met to 
converse or discourse on publ'C affairs, iv. 74.—That of Delphi 'v.ti 
evnbvihshvd witi; the iisbitings of Polv!-'if >nis, ii, 3,75. 

Leitcadu!, peoinsol;! ct, 251. 

Leumru, hup of, a remedy against the vtoicnee of love, iti, 2.52.— The 
tomb of Artemisia shcu ii there, ibid. 25,1. 

Leucipjms the philosopher, the disciitle of Zeno, iii. 70.— His system, 
ibid. ;>7. 

Levai/p’ !, lie I -ver of 1 laphne. SeeDArtlSE. 

Lmcun, king ol I'aiitleapaiim, his character, his courage, ii. 4.—W'hat 
he saiil to in inforiiier, ihid. .5. —Opens a port at Theodosia, and 
grams a 'ce trade lo the Alhcnians; who, in gratitude, declare 
liim a ciif/cn of Athens, iliid- 

Lc! '.i'll',, a town of Hotoiia, where Epaminondas deuated the Spartans, 
iii, Ifii). 

l ii'ulimi.-. lo the good genius and to Jupiter Saviour, usual at banquets, 
ii. -tit. 

I ■'■i-iii. the festivals of, celebrated at I’laUra. See Festivals of the 
1 Mata‘;ns. 

i.d-vi. ,01 ,ible croliiteii, built the temple of JtipiU-r at Olympia, iii. .30P. 

t.hr«,*.v ofan .Alheuiaii. Ihsistralus made a eolleelioii of hooks which 
was open to the public, iii. 60 —On what substances the ancients 
wrote, ibid. 60.—(’opyists by profession, ibid.—Divisions of the 
library, ibid—Phdosopbv, ibid. At).—Astronomy and geography, ib. 
101.—I^tgic, iv. 236.—Rhetoric, ibid. 257—Physics and natural 
history, v. 73.—-History, ibid. 132.—Poetry, vi. 161.—Morals, ibid. 
185. 

T.iriduti ao ancient city of the island of Rhodes, v. 414. 

Linar, an ancient poet and musician; his statue, iii. 170. 

far ,ic. The Cireeks of Italy and Sicily first made attempts to investi¬ 
gate the arts of thinking and speaking, iv. 239.—Zeno of Elea first 
published an essay on logic, ib.—Aristotle made great improvements 
m the method of rea-soniiig, ibid.—Of the categories, ibid. 241.—Of 
individuals, ibid. 242.—Of t!])ccies, ibid. 243.—Of genera and the 
difference, ibid.—Of the properly, ibid. 244.—Of the accident, ibid. 
Of the enunciation, ibid. 245.—Of the subject, ibid.—Of the verb, 
ibid.— Of the attribute, ib. 046.—Judgment, what, ibid.—Different 
kinds of enunciations, ibid.—Whence the greater part of our errors 
^rive their source, ibid.—The philosopher ought to employ the 
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iiKisl usual expressions, and ascertain the idea wlikdi lie affixes to 
every word, Iv, 247.—What it is to define ; rules to be observed in 
a good definition, ibid, C48.—Ofwhat such a definition is composed, 
ibid. 740.—^’I’he syllogism, ibid. 2.40.—Enlhymeni, what, ibid. 

— Every demonstration is a syllogism, ibid. 264. —The syllogism is 
cither deiiioiistrative, dialectic, or contentious, ibid.—Use of the 

syllogi.sni, ibid.-.\buse of the syllogism, iii. 26'J.—VVc ought 

not to cfineliidc from the partictrlar to the general. An exception 
docs tint desitoy the rule, ibid. ''t)7.—Utility of logic, ibid. 

J.OTV; diirerent acceptations of that word, v. 4.4.6.—^'I'lic Greeks have 
never erected temples to Love, v. 434- 
LiixtniMms, two kinds, of persons and things, ii. 304. 306‘. 

1-vcmm, the, one of the three gymnasia of Athens, description ofj ii. 
114. 

I.tfca-us, a mountain of .Arcadia, from whence almost the whole of 
I’cioponiie.sus may be ,een, iv. 139.—.A temple of Pan on lliat 
aiountain, ibid. 

Lfca-M, king of Arcadia, sacrificed a child to the gods, i. I.".:!. 

LuaipliTori, son of Periander, tyrant of Corinth, exiled by bis father to 
Coreyra, iii. 279.—L slain by the (iorcyreans, ibid. 281. 

-- tyrant of Pheras, endeavours to enslave the riiessalians. Tliey 

caii Pbilip to their succour, iii. 229. 

LycoxuTu, a town at the foot of Mount Lyc»n;., in Arcadia; fabulous 
tradiiiotis of the inhabitants, iv. 139. 
l.ycurpHs, orator of Athens, the disciple of Plato, ii. 102. 

--— ■ legislator Ol Lacedtpmon, institnted his laws about two cen¬ 
turies befitre Solon, i. 262.—Diflerent characleis and silti.'itions of 
Lycurgus and Solon, i. 1,63.—Lveurgus was the guardian of liis 
ne|)hew, iv. 2.—Suspected of designs on the crown ; travel;; into 
Crete and Asia, ibid.—.Advises the poet Thales to go and reside at 
I.act-d;cmon, ibid. 3.—Admires in Ionia, the beauties ol' the |nv. ues 
of Homer, ibid.—Brings those [toems into Greece, i. I98,- -()n his 
ifturn comes to Sparta ; undertakes to give laws to tliat city, >; 
S.a',Hiiiis his designs to the advice of his friends, ihu).—]s wounded 
by a youth, whom he makes his friend by his mildness ;iik 1 jiaticnee, 
ibid. 5.—His laws having been approved, he declares that he is 
going to Delphi, and receives an oath that no alteration shall Ire 
made in the law's till his return, ibid.—Tiie Pytlii;i li;iviiig ;ipproved 
his laws, he sends her answer to Sparta, and passes the remainder 
of his life in a foreign land, ibid. 0.—He divided Laconia and the 
district of Sparta into several portions, ib. 3-1.—Note on that subject, 
ibid. 501.—Extent and strength of his gctiius, ibid. 32.—Sparta 
dedicated a temple to him after his death, ibid. 0. See Goverm- 
MENT and Laws. , 

Lysander, the Laccdsemonian general, born of the class of Htiols, iii, 
429.—Gains the battle of 3igos-Potamos; renders him.-elf master of 
Athens, i. 429.—Monuments of that victory at Delphi, ii. 380.— 
His views for the aggrandisement of Sparta, iv 122.—The sums of 
money which he brought into Sparta occasioned the decline of the 
laws ibid. 119.—Note on that subject, ibid. 51.6. —His ambition, 
ibid. Ijj.—His politics founded on force and perfidy, ibid.—His 
death, ibid. 120.—P.irallel between him and Agesilaus, ibid. 

Lysias, an .\thenian orator, i. 440. 

Lysis, a Pythagorean, tutor to Epaminondas, ti. 10.—-His patience; his 
death and funeral, vi. 24, 25. 
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Macedonia, itate of that kingdom when Phili|) ascended the tlirone, ii. 
369, et 86^; 

Mceander, a river near Miletus in Ionia, v. 390. 

Magic early introduced into Greece, iii. 207. 

Magistrates of Athens, archons, generals, receivers, treasurers, chamber 
of accounts, &c, ii. ct setj.; vi. Tab. iii. 

Magnes, writer of comedies, v. 270. 

Manes, evocation of, by the sorceresses of Thessaly, iii- ~ 1—(ieriunonie.s 
used for that purpose, ibid.—The same evocation also jiraclised in a 
cave of the prointmtory of Tanarns, iv. 4(J<). 

Manners in a nation depend on those of the soveridgn. Corruption 
descends, and does not ascend from one rank to another, i. 233.— 
When the nature and history of the ditferent forms of government are 
carefully investigated, we shall find that the ditiinenee in the man¬ 
ners of a people is sufficient to destroy the best of constitutions, or to 
rectify the. most defective, v. 62. 

Manners and Ciml Life of the Athenians, iii. 44.—Of the Spartans, iv. 
59.—Revolution in the manners of the Greek.s from the time ol' 
Pericles, i. 4.35. 452. 

Mantinea, a celebrated city of Arcadia; battle which was fought there 
between the Thebans and Laecdaemonians, ii. 205.—Tomb of 
Penelope there, iv. 151.—^Temple of Diana rommon to the inha¬ 
bitants of Orchomenus and Mantinea, ibid.—^Tomb and trophy 
erected in the jdain to the memory of Epaininondas, ibid. 154. 

Marathon, i town of Attica, celebrated for the victory of Miltiadcs over 
the Persians, iv. .333.—Circumstances of that victory, i. 2i50, et scq. 
—Painted in a portico at Athens, ib. 284. 442.—Plan of that battle. 
(See the Atlas, pi. 3.)—Monuments erected at Marathon in honour 
of the Greeks, ibid.; at Delphi, ii. 330 ; at Plalaia, iii. Ifj9. 

Mtreliandise, prices of various articles of, at Athens, ii. 289.—Note on 
tlial subiee', ii. 483. 

Murdottins, general of the Persian armies, re-establishes traiKiuillity in 
Ionia; rejiairs into Macedonia, i. I'VG.—Proposes the eonmiest of 
Greece, ih. 2Ht!.—Invades Attica, ibid. .337.—Returns into iloeotia, 
ibid. .3,59.—Anecdote concerning him, ibid. 340.—Vanquished and 
slain at Platsea, ibid. 348,349. 

Marine of Athens maintained at a great exjicnse, iv. 233. 

Market, the general, at Athens, was divided into several particular ones, 
ii. 182. 

Mar^sttis, Mount, in the island of Pharos, whence was obtained,, 
me beautifiil white marble employed by the Grecian sculptors 
vi. 69. 

Moniage celebrated at Delos according to the laws of Athens; cere¬ 
monies of, vi. 90.—Dress of the bride and bridegroom, and their 
friends who attended them, ibid. 91.—Divinities to which sacrifices 
were ofl'ereci, ibid. 92.—^The bride and bridegroom deixtsited each a 
lock of their hair in the Artemisium, "ibid. 93.—^Why the name t)f 
Hymenaius was re-echoed at marriages, ibid. 94.—Nuptial torch, ib. 
95.—Eveniag hymeneal, ibid. 96.—Morning hymeneal, ibid. 97. 

JVlmTiage at Sparta, iv. 55, 56—Note on the age at which it was per¬ 
mitted to marry there, iv. 508.—Choice of a wife among the Spar- 

as^ans, ibid. 56.—Note on that subject, ibid. 507. 
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Marseilles, founded by a colony of the Vhocians, ii. .'iO ; v, rifiy.—Oft'er- 
ing of the citizens of, in the uniple of Minerva at DeljtU, ut 
memory of the advantages gained over the Carthaginians, iii/SliS. 

ilfasfo of the. actors. Sec I'heatrb. 

Mnsisiius, a Persian general slain at the battle of I’lirta^a, i. 341; ii. 190. 

Maimlm, king of Carta, his ainbitioti, iv. —His false and fatal ideas 
of power and glory, ibid.—llis tomb, ibid. 399. 

Meals, at Athens and in the iirtny they niadetwo a day, hut rich per¬ 
sons made but one, ii. 273.—Description of a grand entertainment 
at the house of a rich Athetiian, ibid. 390- 

-of the Spartans, iv. (ii. et seq.-“Pnblic meals were considered 

by Aristotle, as contributing to the tnaintenance of union among the 
ctlizens, v. 45. 

Medea, daughter of ilttes, kif.g of Colchis, sedticed .and carried off by 
.lason, i. 141. 

Medon, son of Codrm, made perpetual archon or m.tgistratc at Athens, 
on condilioti that he should give an account of his administration to 
the people, i. 192. 

Megalopolis, the capital of the Arcadiatis, iv. 134.—^'I’lie. people of that 
city make a treaty with Archidamus, ibid.—^I’bey retjucst laws from 
Plato, ib. 135.—The city divided into two parts by the Ilellison, and 
embellished with public edifices, squares, temples, and statue.s, ibid. 

Megara, the capital of Megaris, Hi. 257.—Was governed by kings, after¬ 
wards subjected to the Athenians, i. 149; iii. 257.—Contained se¬ 
veral beautiful statues, and a celebrated school of philosophy, iii. 
960.—Narrow road froiji ?tlegara to the isthmus of Corinth, ibid. 
2(i4. ' _ 

Megarcans carried their commodities, and especially great quantities of 
salt to Athens, Hi. 238.—Were very vain, ibid. 258. 

Melanippus and Comef/io, their histoiy, iii. 301. 

Melos, a fertile island of the TEgean sea, abounds in sulphur and other 
minerals, vi. 73.—Its inhabitants unjustly reduced to slavery, and 
carried into Attica by the Athenians, ibid. 74.—Sparta at length 
obliged the Athenians to send them back to Melos, ibid. 

Men (illustrious) who flourished ul>oat the time of the Peloponnesian 
war, i. 440.—Names of those wdio flourished from the arrival of the 
Phoenician colony in Greece, to the establijihmeut of the .school of 
Alexandria, vi. lab. v. vi. 

Menander the poet, born in one of the latter years of the stay of Ana- 
charsis in CSreece, v. 464, in note. 

Meneaalcs the physician, his ridiculous vanity, iii. 33T.— How ridiculed 
by Philip of Macedon, ibid. 

Messene, the capital of Messenia; description of that eity, iv. 874.— 
Built by Epaminondas after the victory of Leuctra, iH; 403. 

Jlessenia (tour of) iv. 371. ^ 

Messenians, a people of Peloponnesus, long banished their eountry by 
the Lacedaemonians, and recalled by Epaminondas. Their ancient 

f government was a mixture of royalty and oligarchy, Hi. 405.—Their 
three wars against the Lacedaemonians described in three elegies, 
ibid. .377.—Causes of these wars, according to the Lacedaemonians, 
ibid. 413.—A body of these Messenianj driven from their country, 
seize on the city of Zancle in Sicily, and gave to it the name of 
Messena, ibid. 

Measures (Greek and Roman) reduced to French (and English). See 
tables of these measures, vol. vi. 
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Melcmpsychoiu, or Trarismwation of souls, a doctrine borrowed front 
Egyptians, v. 95.—Embellished by Empedocles with the fictions 
ofpofftry, ibid.—Not believed by Pythagoras and his first disciples, vi. 

r. 

Metm of A&ens, astronomer, i. 440.—Regulates the Greek calender, 
iii. 112.—Note on the commencement of his cycle, ibid. 454.— 
Length of the year, both solar and lunar, as determined by him, 
ibid. 115.—Note on that subject, ibid. 454. 

MUelus, a city of Ionia, v. 395.—Its numerous colonies, ibid. (Sec the 
Tabic of Colonies, vi.)—Gave birth the first historians, the first phi¬ 
losophers, and to Aspasia, v. 395.—Description of it and its environs, 
ibid. 3t)t». 

Miltiades, general of the Athenians, character of, i. 270.—His speech 
to Aristides, ibid. 281.—Advises the battle of Marathon, ibid.— 
Solicits in vain, after the battle, a crown of laurel, ibid. 369—^Dies 
in prison, ibid. 286.—His tomb, iv. 333 

Mimi were at first only obscene farces. 'VV’hat was afterwards signified 
by that name, vi. 168. 

Minerva especially worshipped by the Athenians, ii. 188.~Her temple in 
the cimdcl of Athens, named the, Parthenon ; dimensions of that edi¬ 
fice, ii. 195.—Notes on the quantity of gold employeil on that statue, 
and the manner in which it was distributed, ib. 479.—Principal fes¬ 
tival of Minerva. See Panathenjba. 

Mines of Laurium in .\ttica produced great quantities of silver, iv. 336. 
—^I'he permission to work them must be bought of the republic, ib. 
337.—'rheinistoeles appropriated the prqfit derived from them by the 
stale to the building of ships, ibid.—Remarks on the mines and the 
manner of working them, v. 338.-~Ciomparison bi tween the. la- 
liourer-s in agriculture and those which work in quarries or in mines, 
ibid. 339.—ifines of gold and silver in the island of Siphnos, vi. 73. 
Mines of gold, discovered by Philip, ii. 369; 227. 

Ministers (sacred) in the temple of Apollo at Delphi, ii. 342. 

Mims, king of Crete, i. 145 ; iv. 31. 

Minotaur 'the) a monster in the island of Crete, killed by Theseus, i. 146. 

Molossi, an ancient people of (freece, iii. 244.—One of their kings edu¬ 
cated in Atlicns civilized their manners, and limited his own autho¬ 
rity, ibid. 245. 

Morals (the science of) anciently only a series of maxims; liecame a 
science under Pythagoras and iiisfirst disciples. Socrates applied him¬ 
self less to the tneory than the practice, vi. 185—^I’reatises on morals 
by Theages, Metopus, and Archytas, ibid.—^'fhe philosophers were 
not agreed On certain points relative to morals, ibid. 186.—What 
were the prlhciples of Isocrates concerning morals, ii. 443; of Aris¬ 
totle, ibid. 444; of Plato, ibid. 455. See Chap. LXXXl. 

Muses (the) fountain Aganippe consecrated to them, iii. 170.—^Their 
sacred grove, and the monuments it contained, ibid.—Signification 
of their names, ibid. 172.—Resided on Helicon, ibid. 

Music of the Greeks, iii. 1.—Made a pan of their education, ii. 4'35.— 
Books on music but few in number among the Greeks.—-Conversa¬ 
tion on the technical part of music,—Different acceptations of the 
word music, ibid.—^What is to be distinguished in music, ibid.— 
Sounds; Intervals; ConcordsiAGenera; Modes; Manner of sol- 
faing; iii. 1 to 17.—NoteSf iblo. 18.—Notes on the same subject, 
ibid. 451, et seq.—Muwi^ldied to astronomy, ibid. 108.—Rhythm, 
iii. 17-—Conversation ^-^te moral part of music, ib. 22.—Why it 
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' no longer effects I'he same prodigies as formerly, ibid. 23 “—"Wbaf 
opinion wc ou^t to form of the cflcrts of music on different 
ibid. 24.—When it violates the rules of propriety it nout|tt|«ll!nn 
strengthens corruption, iii. 41.—On the cord called Prwbunbano* 
menos, ibid. 451.—On the number of tetrachoidi,_bdUwdced into 
the tlyre, ibid.—On the number of notes m themcient music, ibid. 
EMrian and Phrygian harmonies; their effect^ w. 453.—Character 
of music in its origin, ibid.—On a singular Afitosion of Plato, ibid. 
453.—On the effects of music, from Tartmi, ibid. 454. 

Munaaru. Iw multiplying the inventions rf «rt, wandered from nature, 
lii. 31.— The lonians were the first autBors of these innovations, ibid. 
33.—The Lacedsemontans would not adopt the music oi Tiinotheus, 
iii. 34. . 

Mycale, in Ionia, a mountain celebrated for a battle between the Greeks 
and Persians, i. 353. ^ 

Mycenae, in Argoiis, destroyed by the people of Aigoii.; pieservi d the 
tombs of Atreus, Agamemnon, Ofestes, and ETcilra, iv. ITl.—Its 
inhabitants took refuge in Mac^nia, ibid 

My<^, an island to the east of DdSw, not very fertile, and only famous 
for its vines and figs, vi. 47-—The rigour of the climate lendcis the 
inhabitants hald, ibid. 4d. 

Mylaea, a city of Caria which ha4 a rich territory, and contained a num¬ 
ber of temples, v. 406. V 

Myronides, an Athenian general, tgkes Phocis, and almost all Bceotia, 
in a single campaign, i. 366. * 

Myriia, a woman ccleorated for her poetry, gave lessons to Contiiia and 
Pindar, in. 188. > 

Myson of Chena, one of the sages 0f Greece, i. 210. 

Mythology ; the religious system of the ancient Greeks a confused iiiix- 
tute of truths and falshoods of venerable traditions and agreeable 
fiction's, i. 182. 

Mytilene, Ule capital of the island of Lesbos, taken, and its walls rased 

> by the Athenians. Descnption of that city, n 45.—Delivered from 
its tyrants by Pittacus; engages in a war with the Athenians, ibid. 

47. 

MytUeneanf, in order more completely to lyidd some states they had con¬ 
quered in subjection, forbad them to 'j^ve any instruction to their 
children, it. 416. 

N. 

Nam raven to the child &f an Athenian j with what cer^Ai^ies it was 
necured and inscribed in the roister of his curu, ii. 4SI%4|^j, , 

Names (proper) in use among the Greeks, v. 155, et seq.—Derived 
imaginary resemblances to animals, or •the cmnplexion, ibid.— 
From devotion to some diviniw, ibid. 156.— From gratitude to 
divini^, ibid.—From descent nom the gods, ibid.—^fhe nameswttk' 
in Homer are for the greater part marks of distinction, ibid.—T to 
individuals to whom they were granted added them to those thqr 
had reived from thnr parents, 157- —They ironsmitted them 

to their children, ibid. 158.— Searody any degrading name to be 
found in Homer, ibid. 159. 

Names of those who have been distinguished in literature or the arts, 

^ .Vox. vt. • F F 
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/rom the arrival of the Phoenician colony in Greece, to the estahliah- 
' Ittent of the school of Alexandria, vii. Imes v. and vh 

Nait^.lB^lory ; how it ought to be studied arid written, v. 110.—The 
produbtiona of nature should be distributed into asmall number of 
classes, ibid. 118.—These classes divided and subdivided into several 
r.pecies, ibid.—Defect of different methods of division, v. 114.—See 
Chap. LXIV. • 

Niiturtr passes from one ^nus and one species to another by impercep¬ 
tible gradations, v. li 3. , . 

Nm/pactus, a city of the Ozdtlan Locrians, celebrated for a temple of 
Venus, to which widows resorted to request new husbands of the 
gtaldess, iii. 256. 

T-'ausiclus, the Athenian, obligesiPhilip to suspend his projects, iv. 392. 

Naxos, and island at a small distance from Paros, large and vert fertile, 
vi. 70.—Its inhabitants distinguished themselves against the Persians, 
and in the battles of Salamis and Platsea, but were at length subject 
cd by the Athenians, ibid. 71.—-Worshipped Bacchus under several 
names, ibid. 72. 

Nemea, a city famous for the games which were there celebrated, and 
the lion killed by Hercules, iv. 187, 

Neoptolcmus, the son of Achilles; hotlours rendered to hiis memory at 
Delphi, ii. 352. 

Nitias, one of the most considerable pnd richest individuals of Athens, 
i._409.—Opposes, to no purpose, &e resolution to carry the war into 
Sicily ; is appointed general; his d^th, ibid. 408, to 4'36. 

Nile, the, liver of Egypt. The ancie^ believed that, by the accumula;- 
tion of mud ana slime at its mouth, .it had formed all the’lower 
Egypt, V. 100.—^'fhe historiau Ephorus related different opinions 
concciulng the inundation of that river, ibid. 144. 

O. 

Oath, from whom required at Athens, ii. 289, 255. 

Odeum, a public edifice at Athens, ii. 200. 

Oedipjms, son of Laius, king iSfThebeS, i. 154, et seq. 

Offerings made by the kings:^ Lydia at the temple of Delphi, ii. oy.*?. 
Note on their weight awfalue, ibid. 483. 

Officers, foreign, and mrfeign soldiers, served in the Athenian armies, ii. 
155 . ,v,;‘ 

Old Age, anecdU^ 'bt the respect paid to, by the Lacedaemonians, iii. 

. 333. ' 

(Wen, an ancient Greek poet, vi. 80. " . ’ ,, 

tUigarchy.- Govbrnment. 

, Olive-tree brought by Clecrpps from Egypt into Attica, i. 'lSl.—Attica 
was covered with olive-tretw, iv. 318, v. 12.—^No person permitted ip 
root up on his grounds more than two in a year, ibi^*—Clusters of 
olive-trees in different districts appertaining to thetmple of Minerva, 
ibid.—One of the trees consecrated in an especial manner to Minerva, 
189. «■ , 

-Olympia, or Pisa, in Elis, its situation, iii. 308.— ^What was to be seen 
in that city during the gaiiies Celebrated there, iii. 332.— Olympic 
games instituted by Hercules j restored, after a long interruption, 
by Iphi^s, sovereign of a part of Elis. They were celebrated tujety 
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four years. The calculation of the olympiads begins from those in 
which Coroebus was crowned, iii. . 105 . " 

Olympituk, the, origin of the, in. 307. • ’ 

Olynaus, a mountain whicli bounded Thessaly toward the hdrth, i. 
298.—^Trees, shrubs, grottos, and plants, which were'found on it, iii. 
234.—Another mountain of the same name in Arcadia, called also 
Lycseus. iv. 138. 

OlyrUhus, city of, its situation, its beauty, tv. 419.*—Taken and destroyed 
by Philip, ibid. 426. 

Onga, an ancient name of Minerva, iii. 418. 

Otumiarchus, chief of the Phocians, cOJiverted the sacred treasure at 
Delphi into money, helmets, and swords, iv 381.—Is defeated by 
Philip, and slain in battle, ibid. 389, 

Oplites, or heavy armed soldier, was followetl by an .ittendant, ii. 150. 

Oracles of Delphi, Dodona, Trophonius. See tho e words. 

Orator, the, ought only t enlighten and inform his judiies by sitnpiv 
explaining the fact, iv. 306. 

Orators, State, at^Athens, ii. 221, etseq—Underwent an e.\amination 
relative to their conduct, i. 82|.—Apixtintcd to discuss the laws, ib 
258.—By what they began thrfr public functions, ii 220.—Ought 
to possess profound knowledge, and to lead an irrepro ichable hte, 
ib. 221.—Abuse which they made of their uleiits, i!> '.'10—Were 
exposed to be attacked both in their persons and dirn'es, ib. 228. 

Orchomenus, a city of Arcadia, its situ.ition; mirrors made there of a 
blackish stone found in the environs, iv. 151 .— ^Tomh of Penelope, 
on the road leading from JthM city to Mantmca, ibid. 

Orestes and Pylades celebrated M their friendship, i. 17,5. 

OreiM, a city of Euboea, a placii of gteal strength; in the uiiitoryof 
which were excellent \ ineyards, ii. o? 

Oropus, a town between Attica and Ba'otia, in. lot. 

Orphans educated at Athens to the age of twenty years, at the expense 
of the public, ii. 165. 

Orpheus, one of the Argonauts, i. 141.—Aristotle doubted whether he 
had ever existed.—l<abiilous tradition of his death, ii. 4U. 

Orthagoras reigned with moderation atSicyon, iii 281 

Orthography neglected by the women of'Athcns, iv. 2()5. 

Orthryadas, generous death of that Sparttg), iv. 166. 

Ossa, CM aunt) trees, shrubs, grottos, and plants found there, iii. 233. 

Osttacism. Banishment for a number of years ipPicted by the Athe¬ 
nians on a citizen who had become too powerful. This was some¬ 
times the only remedy that could save the state, 41. 


P. 

Pdnting ; reflexions on the origin and progress of that art, iii. 289^ 
fncaustic painting, considetable improvements made in, bf l^y- 
gnotus, Arcesilaus, and Theanor, vi. 69. . ‘ 

Palcestrce} several at Athens, iji. 126.—Exercises practised in them j re¬ 
gimen of the athletse, iirid. 1S7. 

Patkmtidu, the, a powerful feteily of Athens, discontented with The¬ 
seus, i. 145.—Endeavonr to setae on the supreme power, but are 
defeated by Theseus ibid. 
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Pamisus, a river of Messenia, iii. 3T2. 

P^nnpHUus, a painter, establishes schools for drawing, i. 445.—Was 
director of the school of Sit^on, iii. 291.—He had for his disciples 
Melanthus and Apelles, ibid. 

Pan, greatly Honoweu among the Arcadians; had a temple on Mount 
Lyc~ us, iv. 140. 

Pancrnvv, thi painter, brother of Phidias, i. 443; iii. 311. 

Panathenna , order of these festivals, ii. 377. 

Panri't/ an exercise consisting of wrestling and boxing, iii. 344. 

Paiifwn, l.ing of Athens, i. 138. 

Pawn mm, a port of Attica, iv. 335. 

Panthill See Abradates. 

Panfitapieum, the capital of the territories of Leucoh in the Chersonesus 
Taunra, ii. 4. 

Paradiie, the name given by the Persians to the parks and gardens of 
the king and the grandees of the court, iv. 413. 

Pmapolamn, a town of Phocis, ii. 361. 

Panam, arbitrators from Paros, restored tranmiillity in Miletus, vi. 63. 
—I'he Parians joined Darius, aud were defeated at Marathon, ib.— 
When besieged in their city by Miltiades, they broke their word 
which they had given him to surrender, ibid.—When the allies of 
Xerxes they remained inactive in the port of C^nos, ib. 64.—Were 
at length subjected by the Athenians, ibid.—rnteir priests sacrificed 
to the Graces without crowns or music, and why, ibid. 

Parmenides of Elea, the sophist, i. 440.—The disciple of 2ienophanes: 
gave excellent laws to Elea his native city, iii. 69.—His system of 
nature, ibid. 93.—Divided the earth into five zones, ibid. 124. 

Parnassus, a mountain of Phocis, at the foot of which was the city of 
Delplii, ii. 327. 

Paws, a fertile and powerful island, possessing two excellent harbours, 
V 1 . 02 .—Acliilocus, the lyric poet, bom there, ibid. 65.—Produced 
a very famous white marble, ibid. 69. 

Patrhastus of Ephesus, painter, i. 440. 443, 444. 

Parthenon, .i ' •tuple of Minerva at Athens, ii. 195.—Its dimensions, 
note, ibid. 178 . 

Parthinopcrus, oni of the chieft in the war of Thebes, i. 157. 

Pafra, a town of Achaia, iii. 300. 

Pausamas, general of the Laoedtemonians at the battle of Platsea, i. 345, 
346.—-Obliges the Miemy to abandon the isle of Cyprus and Byzan¬ 
tium, ibid. 255.—His oppressions and treason cau 5 e_ him to be de¬ 
prived of his command and put to death, ibid. 255; iv. 411. 

Pausitts, painter lof the school of Sicyon, in. 292 .—His pictures in the 
rotunda of JBsculapins at Epidaurus, iv. 321. t 

Pm, of the Athenian horse and foot soldiers, ii. 156. 

Pdetu, father of Achilles, i. 141. 176 . 

Pehon, beautiful appearance of that mountain, iii. 229.—Cold felt j)n 
it; trees, plants, and shrubs which grow ther& ibid. 230. 

PeUene, a town of Achaia, its situation, lii. 294.—Temples in its neigh-j 

, bourhood, ibid. 

P^t^tdas, the Theban general, his acluevements, ii. 17>.—In conmne- 
iS^lion with Epaminondas curies terror'^d desolation through Pelo¬ 
ponnesus, , 1 .25, et seq.—Chosen grbimtor in Macedonia; received 
with distinction at the court of Susa, ipid. 29.-15 slain in Thessaly, 
ibid. 30. 
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Pehponnem, war of, i. 385, et seq.—TThat war produced a great change 

■ .in the manners of the Athenians, ibid. 437. 

Pencus, a celebrated river of Thessaly, ui. a31.—Cities in the enyirortsS, 
ibid. 832 —Another river of the same name in Elis, ibid. 302. 

Penelope, the wife of Ulysses, her tomb, iv. 151.—Twjditions disadvan¬ 
tageous to her fidel^ current among the Mantineans, ibid. 

Penesta-, slaves of the Iriessalians, iii. 817. 

PentatUon, combat of, in what it consisted, iii. 344. 

Penfelicus, a moobtain of Attica, in which were quarries of a very 
beautiful marble, iv. 335. 

.People of Athens, character of, ii. 226. See Athenians. 

Periander, his weat qualities, iii. 276.—Banishes his son Lycophron, ib. 
879.—^Wishes in vain to recal him, and avenge himself of the Cor- 

, ^reans, ibid. 280. 

Pericles, his outset in public life, i. 374/—Dedicatid his youth to study, 
ib. 37 s.—His eloquence, knowledge, political conduct, ib 376, 377. 
—Rules absolute in Athens, i. 378.—^Vl'^as the cause of the too 
great authority of the people, ibid. 379.—Reduces the Areopagus to 
silence by depriving them of their privileges, ibid.—^Extends the 
territories of the republic by conquest, ibid. 380.—Discontent of the 
allies of Athens, ibid. 381.—His discourse on the uhjw-t of the 
three embassies from Laccdsemon, tbid. 394.—Aroused of having 
promoted the Peloponnesian war, ibid. 397.—To (?ivc employment 
to the people, embellishes Athen., ibtd. 448.—^When accused of 
expending the public money, is acquitted by the people, 1 . I'tO.— 
Marries Aspasia, who iiad lieen his mistress, ibid. 13.5.—Dies of tlie 
plague at Athens; what he said before his death, tbid. J07.—His 
tomb, ii. 94. 

Perktione, a Pythagorean philosopher, his treatise on wisdom, iii. 68. 

Ptrilaus, group of statuary representing him and Orihryadas, iv. 160 

Persia, account of that vast empire, i. 261 .—Fertility of thv country, 
industry and commerce of the inhabitants, ibid v. 3.—The taxes 
regulated by Darius, and fixed in perpetuity, i. 205.—Numbers, 
VsJour, and discipline of the troops, ibid. 260 .—The kings never 
took the held without being followed by an immense multitude of 
soldiers, ibid. 68 .—They enjoyed ah'absolute authority, confirmed 
by the respect and love of their people, ibid. 269 .—Protected agri¬ 
culture, iv. #13.—Appointed two superititendaiits in eveiy district; 
one for military, and the other for civil afikirs, ibid. 414.—Note on 
their treasures, i. 458. 

Pers^lis, city of, tombs and palace of the Persiait kings there, iv. 4 I 3 . 
The palace served also for a citadel, ibid. 

Petron of Himera, system of concerning the plurality pf worlds, iii. 

101 . _ *. 

Pharce, a town of Achaia, divinities worshipped there, iii. 209. 

Pharsalvs, a town of Thessaly, iii. 214. ' 

Phedime, wife of Arsames, her character, vi. 192. See Arsamxs. 

■ Pheneos, a town of Arcadia, iv. 148.—Great canal anciently formbd in 

the plain to carry off the waters, ibid. 

Pherecrales, a writer of comedies, v. 270. 

Phereeydes, the philosopher, a native of Scyros, the master of Pytha¬ 
goras, who came from Italy to visit him in his last moments, i. 447 
vi, 343. 

Phereevdes of Leros. the historian, v. 133. 
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Phloem, a raoimtain of Boeotia, i. 165. 

the celebrated sculptor, appointed Bericlei to tuperiotolta 
tbe erecting of the Klifices and statues with which he proposed to 
embellish iUhena, i. 3ft3.—Accused of having embezzled a part of 
the gold, rithi^j^as to hate been cmplojted on the statue of 
Minerva, ibid —Description of that statue, li. 196 .—He likewise 
made that of Minerva at Plataia, in 168 ; that of the Graces at Elis, 
ibid. 30S, that of Jupiter at Olympia, ibid. 310.—Note on the 
thionc of .lupiiei, 111 . 40S. 

Phidon, legislator of the Corintbians, iii. 281. 

Phigalia, a town of Arcadia, situate on a steep rock; statue in the forum 
then,, n. 141 — \ festival celebrated thtre, in which slaves eat with 
their iiiastois, ibid 142 

Philip King of Maccdon, his character, his great qualities, his assiduous 
aiteiitioii to Kpaminondas, ii. 78 —^Escapes from Thebes; repairs to 
M.icidoiiia, ibid. 367.—Infuses new aiuiage into the Macedonians, 
and dtle its Argeus, ibid. 368.—''igns a treaty of peace with Athens, 
ibid 30"—Seizes on A niphipolis and some other cities, ibid. S70. 
—His conduct, his aciiMty, loses an eye at the siege of Methone, iv. 
38o —Alaicbcs to the succour of the’Inessalians, whom Lycophron, 
ttiant of Plieraf, hid endiavoured to enslave, and defeats the Pho- 
Clans llueiinarchus, their general, falls in battle, tbid. 388.—Is 
admired by tnc (ireeks , notlimg talked of but bis great abilities and 
his virtues, lb .sOO —U> pair, the injustice which an avaricious and 
ungrateful 'oldii r had induced him to commit, ibid.—Receives a 
check from Nansiclus, ibid 302 —^Different porirails drawn of him, 
ibid 10 , it seq—W hat he said of the orators who loaded'him 
with HIM (I Nc , and his sufijecli who told him disagree .tide truths, 
lb 410—1 Its moderation towards two women of the lower class of 
people, ih -111 met i forgot se*n ices which had been renden d him, ib. 
—Released a piisoner fiom chains who advised him that the posture 
in whieli he sat w,is not decent, ibid 411.—His mildness towards 
ihoM' who censured Ins conduct, ibid.—Gams and deeeiees the 
Olynthu 1 by his brnelacUODS, ibid. 411).—What was said of llis 
eiiterpiise against t)lynthus, ibid 421.—His troops defeated in 
Eubeea by 1‘bocinn, ibid. 4S4.—Takes and destroysOlynthusby the 
firachery of Lulliy crates and Lasthenes, ibid. 426.—Sets at liberty 
the two dangliters of ApcdKAphanes at the request of iSatyrus the co¬ 
median, V. 4 4.—Ambassadors sent to him from Athens, ibid. 447. 
Concludes a treaty of peace and a treaty of alliance with the Athe¬ 
nians, ibid. 4^3.—What were the principal articles of that treaty, 
ibid. 460.—^Makes new conquests m Thrace, ibid. 463.—Obtains 
IrozB the Athenian assembly a decree favourable to himself and h» 
decendants, ibid. 470 —Causes the Phocians to be condemned, and 
their privileges transferred to the kings of Macedon, ibid. 476.—^De¬ 
molishes the eaties of Phocis, ibid. 478.—Advantages which he de¬ 
rived from this expedition, ibid. 479.—^Forbids cbaiiots to be used 
in his dominions, and why, ibid. 481.—Makes an iminensc booty 
in niyiicun. 5 regulates the aflairs of ThesSaly, ibid. 488*.—Under¬ 
takes the’ ditencc of thcMessenians and Argives, ibid. 489.—Ceun- 
piilins of the Athenians, ibid. 489.—Senteuee which lie pronounced 
on two cniinnals, ibid. 496.—Receives htim Isocrates a letter filled 
with fldttety, ibid—Attacks Perinthos, vi. 196-—The Byzantines 
having thrown succours into the nlace. he raises the siece and aits 
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down Wotv Ryz^ntium, ibid.—Is obliged to raise the siege of ({uit 
city, il^, 201.—He plisses the strait of Thermopylse, penetrates into 
Phoeis, and fells on Elatea, ibid. 204 .—The taking of that 4 ?^ 
^rolvs Athens into consternation, ibid. 205.—Harangue a^ 

of Demosthenes on this subject, ibid. 200_Philip dcfeottfte affl* 

phisseaus, and seizes on their . y, ibid. 208.->He gains the battle 

of Chieroaea'against the Athenians and the Thebans, ib»! 211 .^_ 

Exhibits an indecent joy after his victcay. What Deni . s said to 
him on that occsaion, in conseqi ence ot which Piiili> .ulcrcd that 
he,should be set at liberty, ibin. 2I2.~^*Ihe Athen ’.acceptthe 
peace and alliance offered thei 1 by Alexander. T i-onditions of 
these were mild, ibid. 210.—I'nilip proposes, at th( sumbly held at 
Corinth, a general peace for Greece, and a war aga a tlic Persians, 
ibid. 217.—I’ho’-a proposi'ions received with jjiplaitse. He is 
chosen generalissinio of . i.. Grecian army, and n tarns into his do¬ 
minions to prepare foi .he war, ibid. 218. 

ilisius banished by Dionysius the elder; returns from c\dc, .iiid ca¬ 
lumniates Dion and Plato, ni. 14.5.—Wrote the AntKiiutio” ci 
Sicily, and the Life ol the two Dionysiuses, \. 141.—Pciislics niisi r- 
ably after the dispersion ol theflcei which he coniinanded, iv. ;k 1 , 

Ptaiocles, a dramatic author, was surnanied The Bile, on account of (< e 
virulent style of his pieces, v, 207.—'The Athenians jiicleried one i>i 
his pieces to the finest of those of Sophocles, ibid 

Pbilocrates, particulars concerning that oraior, tv. 438, 469. 

PMlomelm, chief of the Phocians, fortifei, huiiself at Delphi, iv. ,282.— 
Seizes on a part of the treasures ol the temple , his death, ibid 384. 

Philosopkers did not beyii t« he known in Greece till about the tniie 
of Solon, iii. Gl.—^Thcir different schools, ibid, cl se<i.—Their 
various opinions on .iiaii, ibid. j 8—On the t’sence of the Deity, 
the oiigin of the universe, and the nature of the soul, ib. 77. 

Philosophi/ ol the ancient Greeks, i. 185 

PiJus, a city of Achaia. Its inhabitants exposed themselves to the hor¬ 
rors of war and famine, rather than fail in their engagements to their 
allies, ill. 292 . 

Phecea, one of the most ancient cities of Ionia, sent out colonies which 
founded the cities of Elea in Italy and Marseilles in Gaul, vi. 380. 

Phodam, the, on a certain occasion gave a striking prool of their love 
for liberty, ii. 303.—When condet^ued by the Amphictyons, they 
seize on the temple of Delphi, and hegiD the sacred wai, iv 380.— 
They take from the sacred treasury more than ten thousand talents, 
ii. 335.—Convert into arms the beautiful brazen statues which 
were erected near the temple, iv. 385.—Philifi conquers them and 
destroys their cities. They are deprived of the vote to which they 
were entitled in the council of the Amphictyons j and this privilege 
is transferred to the kings of Alacedoii, ibid. 470. & seq« i 

Phocum, his birth} his probity, ii. 108.—Frequents the academy jlsCWes 
under Chabrias} lives poor and contented, ib. 109.--Defeats the troops 
of Philip in Eubma, ib. iv. 424.—Instances of his wisdom auAhw- 
inanity before and after the battle, ibid. 426.—Drives that 

island all the petty tyrants which Philip had set up in it, ibid.— 
—His shining qualities, ib. 444.—Prevents the Boeotians from 
making themselves masters of Mqgara, vi. 195.—Anecdotes of him, 
ibid. 190.—Is appointed 0 succeed Chares in the command, and 
succour the Byzantines, ibid. 200 .—Opposes the opinion of Demo*- 
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theues, who wished to continvie the war.; his answer to some 6r^ 
tors, iW. 209. : 

PftoejSj.description of that province, ii. 361. (Sec the Map of Phdcis, 

. Atia^ No. 20). 

PAfptidos, the Spar^n, seizes on the citadel of Thebes, ii. 14. 

Phoroneus. ^ ^ 

Phryne, particulars odncerning that courtesan, iv. 493.—Her artful stra¬ 
tagem to discover which was the finest work of Praxiteles, ib. 494i' 
W as accused of impiety. In what manner Hyperides induced her 
judges to acquit her, ibid,*49.‘>. ■ 

Phrynkhus, the rival of JEsefe^s, first introduced women's parts in his 
dramas, v. 266.—Employed that species of verse which is most sui- 
talile to the drama, ibid. 234’;; 

Phylarchs, what, ii. 151. 

Physician, rules for the forming of one according to Hippocrates, v. 
4 K).—^Who is the physician who does most honour to his profession, 
ib. 444. —Opinion of Plato on medicine, iv. ig3. 

P/iysia (General) of the Greeks, v. 81,—Systems of Aristotle, Democri¬ 
tus, Empedocles, and Pythagoras, on the soul of the world, on God, 
on final causes, &c. ibid. 73. 

-(particular) of Natural Philosophy of the Greeks, full of errors 

and conjecture, v. 105. 

Pigres, the author of an iliad in elegiw verse, .vi. 173.—Pindar, the 
pupil of Myrtis, celebrated for his odes, iii. 188.—His genius, his en¬ 
thusiasm, ibid. 189.—His life, his. character, ibid. igs.—Honours 
which were rendered to him, ibid. 195. 

Pindus, a mountain which separates Tlwsslily from Epirus, iii. 24S. 

Pirn-its, the port of Athens, formed by’iTiemistoeles, it. 174 

I’lrr/ir, a fi)untiiin of Corinth, where, .according to tradition, JBcllero- 
phon found the horse Pegasus, iii. 26'7. 

Pir.ts/ratiis, his great qualities, i. 242.—His stratagems to enslave his 
country, ibid. 2 t.S.—Dedicated himself, to the service of the state, 
il)id. 245.—Enacts salutary laws, ibid..—Pounds a public library, ibid. 
246.—.Anecdotes which evince, the greatness of bis mind, ibid.— 
(.'auscs the text of Homer to be restored to its purity, ibid. 199.— 
Assigns to invalid soldiers a certain snbsistence for the remainder of 
tlieir lives, ibid. 24,5.—^WatlCareful to invest himself with the prin¬ 
cipal offices of magistracy) and exercised absolute, power only as 
perpetual chief of a deroocnatic state, i. 251. 

PiUucus of Mytilene, one of the sages of Greece, i. 215.—Delivers My- 
tilene from its tyrants, coticludcs the war with the Athenians, re¬ 
establishes peace, institutes laws, and abdicates the sovereign power, 
li. 47. 

Plague, of Athens, account of the, i. 403.—What the symptoms of, 
ibid(404. : ^ 

Planets (the) opinions of the ancients conceniing the motion of, iii. 119.' 
Opinion of the Pythagoreans on the distances of, ibid. 108. . 

Plants of the kitchen garden in Attica,, remarks on, iv. 327.—^Note on 
melons, ibid. 51 g. 

Plataa, a city near which Mardonius was defeated, iii. 166,—Was tvyice 
destroyed by the Thebans, ibid. 168- !. 

Plathons fought at Marathon, i. 339.—rAnnually celebrated a festival to 
commemorate the victory at Platsca, Mi. ,167. 

PJaltf^as, a place of exercise foir. jihe jfputh of Sparta, iv. 427. 
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PUUo, portrait of tlml philosopher, ii. 94.—Ills omipaiions in his 
youth, ibid. 110.—Ris manner of life, his writings, ibid. ()(i .—^as' 
sold as a slave, ibid.—Hb voyages into Sicily, hi. 141.—Note on the 
precise date of his voyages to Sicily, ibid. 4.5(i.—On bis tOtum he 
infonns Dion of the little success he had met with in his negociation 
with Dionysius, ibid. l60.—Is received with loud acclamations of 
applause at the Olympic games, ibid. 332.—Aceiised of having en¬ 
livened his writings at the cxpcn.se of many celebrated rhetoricians 
of his time, and of having invented the' ^hversations of Socrates, iv. 
.'>3.—His discourse on the forinatioti .pf the world, ibid. 34,3.—In 
what manner he accounted for the (j^in of evil, ibid. 3.'>2.—In one 
of hb letters he seems to hint at another solution of that problem, 
ibid. 434.—Extract from his Republic, iv. 181!.—His pictiire of the 
condition of man, and of the cavern in which men .are, as it were, 
burled; two worlds, the one visible, the othi-: ideal, ibid. 20!i, 209. 
Note on an expression which he has employed in speaking of mu¬ 
sic, iii, 433.—Remat k of his on education, iv. 42()."-His ide.is on 
virtue, ii. 45.'); on Irne beauty, iii. 40; on the life of man, ibiil. o-t. 
His death and last will, iv. 438. 

Plistus, a river of Phocis, ii. 327. 

Pn)/x, a public edifice at Athena, ii. ITH. 

Poedlc, a portico at Athens, ii,; 180. 

Poetry, verse alone does not'constitute poetry; fable ;uid fictions in¬ 
dispensable to it, vi. l63.— Different kinds of, ibid. 105. 

Polydetus, a celebrated sculptor and architect of Argos, i. 444.—Re¬ 
mark on his works, iv. 104.—One of his figures was named the 
Canon, or Rule, ibid.—-THb statues in the temple of .luno at Argos, 
ibid. 108.—^Tlieatre erected by him in the sacred grove of R'iscula- 
„ plus at F.pidaurus, ibid. 182. 

Polycrales, son of AEaces, tyrant of Samo.s, v, 45,'..—Puts to death one 
of his brothers, and banishes the other, ibid.—In what tnanner he 
governed, ibid.—Fortified Samon, and embellished it witti ediiices 
and statues, ibid. 4.'>7.—Multiplied in bis states the most beautiful 
species of domestic animals, ibid. 458.—Introduced there the, deli¬ 
cacies of the table, and refinements in pleasure, ibid.—Put to death 
with cruel tortures by a Persian stitxap, ib. 4Gl.—on the ring 
of Polycrales, ibid. 491. 

Polydamas, a famous athleta; instance of his prodigious strength, iii. 
330.—Note on that subject, ibid. 463. 

Polyeuctus} sarcastic remark ofPhocion in answer to that orator, when 
he advised war, vi. 209. : , i 


Polygnotus of I'hasos, a celebrated painter, i. 440i 443; iii. 38.—Hi.' 
paintings at Platsea, iii. 168. 

• Polymnis, father of Epaminondas, entrusted with the care of^e young 
' Philip, brother of Pcrdiccas, king of Macedon, ii. 78. , • ;;; 

PdwiTJffon, a public edifice at Athens, ii. 178.- 

Pontus Euxinus ; description of that sea, ii, 6.—The rivers that flow into it 
mitigate the saltness of its waters, ib. 7.—Is not deep except towards 
the eastern part, ib. 8.—See Atlas, No. 7. 5' 


Population. 'Fhe Grecian philosophers and legislators were far from fa¬ 
vouring population, ii. 4l8; iy, 199. 

Prasiir, a town of Attica, the harbour of which, named Panormus, is 
safe and commodious, iv. 335. 

Praxiteles, the sculpior, statue of a saiyr by, iv. 494.—Another of Cupid, 
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jbid —Another of Venus at Cnidus, v S98.—Equestrian statue, ami 
other work'of the same artist, 11 17T ^ 

Prayers. In what manner men pray, how they ought to pray, il. ■29') 
Public priycrs, ibid —Thtir object, what ought to be lequested in 
them, VI J47 

Pnisti (the) in Egyjlt constituted the first order of the state,^ u 311 
Were sei) nuiiarous at Athens, ibid 308 —^In Greece received ho¬ 
nours, but (lid not form a sqiarate body, ii 293 —In the country 
towns d single pi lest was sufficient, in considerable cities therewere 
IIil, u ho formed a sort of community, ibid 308 —Officiated in 
rii b vestments, ibid 309 —'Those of Aiiollo at Delphi, ib 342 

( of I uno in the temple of Argos, i\ l69 —Particulars concern- 
in,. sesiidl ol them, ibid See Cvnippr 
Pruslliiud some were annexed to ancient and powerful families, others 
i <u < >11 <ii<d by the ntopli, w 300 
Pwudui (.ligdl) dnioiig ent Athtniatis See C hap XVIII vol u 
r a Ol /A (?/(«, tlui went to the temple of Delphi, 11 34i—To 

I) 1( (I lyLl OS 

Vtoauu'. (t ( <1 , th( sophist, his eloquenci , si 6l — Was careful U» 
ehoo I iht proper Krm, and discosered eery minute distinction be- 
tHcin eeords dp)iarenlly synoiiimouj, iv 269 —Plato die tried him- 
stll it his ex|)( nse, ibid 270—Accused of haims advanced tenets 
destructive ol religion , is condemned to death by tlie Atbenians, \i 
61 

Pioponlti tilie) cities on the shores of. It, 35 

Piojud) esstmiil to iloquenti Ihe style should vary according to 
the en ii lete i of iim who speaks, and that of iho e whom he ad- 
diessis leeoubii,, lo the n lUire of the subjeet he trests, and thecir- 
tiim line in vvliieb be miy e b mot lo be, iv 270 

Ih ii I (>i VC lib lie ol the einele I, erected by order of Pericles, what 
tl I i( I 11 1 -S e ilii plan and tlevition of the Pieipylaea in 
il \il No IS 

p I \t \th 11 , m criminal cases relative to the government, 
, 11 ) iti/ iiighi becoiiu prosecutor, u 25()—lo whom he gave in 
his mloiiiuioi oitli, whtch he must take, ilud 2()l—lo ish t 
punt lime it )ie " ^ hal le if he failed to uheam a certain number e t 

volts ihid ( 5 

Pi ,ia ms lilt sophist, the disciple of Deniocntns, i 440 —Gave Jaws 
to (he 1 hurtans, was accused of unpicty, and banished Attica, ui 
71 

Pumions, price of different articles of, at Atliens, u, 289 
P otuus who, 111,102 

Ptudfiict considered by Aristotle as the foundation of every virtue, ii 
4o2 

J*rytaneum, an edifice at Athens, in which the republic maintained not 
only the fifw piytanes, but 'dso such other ctUzeni as had rendered 
services to the state, u 183 

prylams, the name given m certain republics t6 the principal mapstrate, 
ill '75—At Athens It was common to fifty senators, who, during a 
certain nuniber ol days, superintended the afiaars of the state, they 
resided m Hit Prytaneenn, n 212 

pre^as, a very aueient city on confines of Aioadia and Elis, iv 144 
Pumskments m use among the lAthenians, ii Sfi?,—In what manner 
ciiminal* oondenined to death we« executed, ibid. 208,'"W ha* 
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crime* were pnnished by imprisonment, ibid—What with banish¬ 
ment, ibid. 2o{).—The property oC tlie exile was confiscated to tiie 
public treasury, or a|>plied to the use of some temples, ii. 27Q.—De¬ 
gradation deprived an Athenian of the rights of a'citizen in whole 
or in part, a<‘cording to the offence, ibid. 27t.---When'the law had 
not deteriiiihi'd the punishment, the person convicted might choose 
the mildest, ibid. 2()3. ‘ 

Purijicaiions. Sec Lustrations. , 

Purity of heart required by the Supreme Beif^ vi. is6.—^This doctrine 
taught by the philosophers, ana admitted by the priests, ibid. 
Pygmies dwelt in upper Egypt toward, the sources of the Nile; were 
olack, very small, and lived in caves, v. 117. 

Pylos, a city of Messenia, the inhabitants of which pretended that Nes¬ 
tor had reigned there, iv. 371. 

Pythagoras born at Samos, r. 454—Took lessf> ;i. of'I'haies; travelled 
into Egypt and other coon tries; on his return foiuid his country en¬ 
slaved by Polvcrates, went to reside at Crotona in It.dy, in which 
country he effected a surprising revolution in ideas .c.ul manners; 
was jtersecuted toward the end'ofhis life, and after his death received 
■ honours almost divine, iii. 63—^The works aiiribnted to liim arc 
almost all by his disciples, vi. 4. —Belicncd in divinatinn, like; So¬ 
crates ; and affirmed, like t*curgus, that hi.s laws had hecn approved 
bv the oracle of Apollo, ibra. 12.—Did not believe the nii'tempsy- 
cfiosis, ibid. 7.—Did not forbid the eating beans, ibid. 4.—Clon- 
demned excess in wine and meat, ihid. (>.—Cause of the obscurity 
of his philosophy, ibid W.--^His disciplc.s were distributed into dif¬ 
ferent classes, lived in common, were tiot admillecl till after long 
trials, ibid.—They had associated and affiliated inendx ibid, .(i,— 
Strict union which reigned among them, ihid. 'JO .— Their oeciipa- 
tions during the day, Ihid. 17 -—Eyth igoras, who was adorc'd hv ihem, 
treated them with tlic autivorily of a sovereign, and the tendern ss of 
a lather, ihid. 23.—Difference between this institution and that of 
the Egyjttian priests, ihid. 27.-—-Its decline, ihid. Sii.—^'1 his society 
produced a number of legislators, geometricians, astionomers, and 
jthilosophers, who have enlightenea Greece, ibid. 20 .—Opinion of 
the Pythagoreans on the order and dtsfances of the (danets, iii. I Off.— 
They fiave imagined Uley could discover in numheisone. of the prin¬ 
ciples of the musical system, as also Qf physics ami morals, ihid. 
—Opinion of some of them concerning the soul of the world, ihid, 
84. —Note on an expression of the PythagOrmns, ibid 173. 

Pythta (the) of Delphi ascended the tripod only t^e a month, ii. 345. 
Three priestesses officiated in turn, ii. 346.—Manner of preparing 
those who consulted thePythia, ibid. 347.—Transports with which 
she was seizee, ibid. 349.—Knavery of the priests, ib, 

Pylhians, augurs who attended the kings of Laceda:mon,'{v. 15; 

Python of Byzantium, a celebrated orator, defends the cause of PiStim 
agiinst the Athenians, vi. 207. 

R. 

Paces (horse And chariot) gt the Olympic games, iii.saTJ'H 
Reason ; excess in reason and virtue is almost as fatal as excess io plea* ' 
sures, vi. 110. 
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Herds, iiscs for which they were employed by the Greeks, iii. 425. 

Retigim at Athens, ii. 295.—The national consisted almost wholly in 
externals, ibid. 342.—Crimes againsJ reli^on, ibid. 317.—The ma¬ 
gistrates punished with death those who spoke or wrote against the 
t,\istence of the gods, ibid. 318. 

-ofthe Spatrtans. See Chap. XLIX. iv. 186. 

Itivenues of the state amoiig the Athenians, whence they arose, iv. 22R. 
—^Those assigned to the maintenance of the priests and temples, ii, 
3 JO. 

Rnmnns. a town of Attica; its situation, temple, and statue of Nemesis 
by Miidias, iv. ,S33. 

Rhiiiisiidisis traversed Greece, and sang fragments of Homer and other 
(H'l Is, i, -98; ii. 382. 

iOtnien. ari island near Delos; the tombs of the Delians removed thither, 
'i. lO. 

lirrtonr. Horner the first of orators and poets, iv. 237. —Art may give 
to genius a more pleasing form, ibid'. 258. —Greek authors who 
have, given itrecepts of eloquence, ibid.—Authors who have furnish¬ 
ed cxaiuples of eloquence, ibid-—The Greek writers, during several 
eeiituries, only wTote in verse, ibid. 260. —The style of the first 
Avriters of |)rcise was without ornamwit or harmony, ibid.—Corax, 
tlte .'vyiacttsan, (irst, composed a trejltise on rhetoric, ibid. 26 J.— 
Protagoras first collected those propositions which are called common 
places, ibid. 262.—Among the Greeks, language was disiinguishcd 
into three kinds, and orators into two classes, ibid 26-1.—Gorgias 
(h- orator, of l.,contiiini in Sicily, much applauded by the Athe¬ 
nians, and obtains from them succqiitrs for his country ibid. 267.— 
Gives lessons of rhetoric at Athens: the highest prai.ses lavished on 
him ; ti siaiutt erected lo him at Delphi, ibitl. 267, 2(i8.— Estimate 
of the merits of (Jorgias and his disciples, ibid. 26(). —Prodicus of 
( cos possessed a noble and simple eloquence, ibid.—We should not 
)6riu our judgmcixtorihe sophists from the Dialogues of Plato, ibid. 
,’(0—The abuse rtf eloquence occasioned a kind of divorce between 
jthilcsoplty lud rhetoric, ibid. 271. —^'I'hesc two arts equally usefidto 
ibrm an excellent or.itor, ibid. 272. —^"I hree kinds of eloquence : the 
deliberative, the judiciary, and the demonstrative, ibid. 27S. —Qua¬ 
lities neee.ssary to the orator, ibid. 274. —^I'o what the Rhetoricians, 
who preceded Aristotle, coB^ned themselves, ibid 275.— Acute ob¬ 
servations, and important additions of Aristotle on this subject, ibid. 
276.—Propriety and perspicuity the two essential requisites to good 
language, ibid. 279.—In what propriety consists, ihid.—In what 
perspicuity, ibid. 280. —Prose should avoid the artificial cadence of 
poetry, ibid. 281. —The eloquence of the bar differs essentially from 
that of the rostrum, ibid. 283.~The orator ought not to suffer his 
language to run into metre; he should avoid tne use of compound 
words Wrowed from poetry, ibid.—Comparison, metaphor, hyper- 
l)ole, antithesis; to what Works those figures are suitable, ibi^ 284 
to 286.— Each figure should preserve an accurate and manifest sinii- 
Ktude, ibid 286. —Expressions of Euripides, G^gia^,.,and Plato, 
justly condemned, ibid.—Note on an expression of ffie orator De- 
ins^, iv. f(2l.—Elt^uencc has every where assimilated itself to the 
chatsCttr of the nation, iv. 287.— No articular orator to be taken 
as a model of style, but all in Mneral, ibid. 288.—^Tastc which the 
Athenians in general displayed ip judging of the works of genius. 
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Ibid. 289.—Yet the^ had among them bad writers and stupid admi¬ 
rers, ibid.—Subjection to a foreign power would enervate eloquence, 
and •jihilosophy annihilate it, ibid. 290 .—The fictions of figurative 
language necessary even to "defend the truth, ibid.—Man would no 
longer bear a just proportion to the rest of nature, could he attain to 
the perfection of which he imagines himself capable, ibid. 2()3.—A 
good work that which cannot have any thing added to it, or the least 

thing taken from it, ibid. 295.-Chants that’have taken place 

in the orihography and pronunciation of me Greek language, ibid. 

Rhodes. Ode of Pindar in praise of the island of Rhodes, v. 408. —A:i- 
< lent name of that island, ibid.—State of, in the time of Homer, ibid. 
409 .—^When the city of Rhodes was built. Ibid.—Sitii.uion and 
magnificence of that city, ibid. 410. 

Rhodians, their industry, commerce, and colonies, v. 410-—^"riuir mari¬ 
time, civil and criminal laws, ibid. 411. — Their character and 
manners, ibid 413.—Account of those who have distinguished 
themselves in literature, ibid 414. 

Rhodope the courtezan, offering of, in the temple at Delphi, ii. 332. 

Rich Citizens, the reciprocal hatred between them and the jKtor, the in¬ 
curable defect of all the Grecian republics, iii. 287. vi. 'Jh'i. 

Rii'eis and fountains, their origin, according to some philosophers, v. 
104, 


S- 

Sacrifices usual at Athens, Ih .800. 

-human, anciently very frequent, ii. 303.—-Note on the ceasinj’ 

of those sdcrifices, iv. 51,’). 

Sages of Greece sometimes met together to eommunicale tluir ilis- 
coveries and observations; theirnamt'.s, 'I’halcs, Pitlacns, Bia-,, t lcD- 
bulns, Myson, Chio, Solon, and the elder Aiiacharsis, i. Oi.s, 'id. 
—Some of theit maxims, ii. 339- 

Salarnis, isle of, in front of Eieusis, i. ,817.—(Vlebrated naval battle 
fought there, ibid. 344. et seq.—Plan of that battle, Atlas, No — 
Though Salarnis was contiguous to Attica, grain ripened sooner 
there, v. 321.^—Superficies of that island in square stadia, il. tt;i, 

Samians, the, were very rich, industrious, active, and intelligent, . 4 . 0 . 8 . 
—Discovered the island of TartessuS* ibid. 454.—After the death of 
Polycrates experienced every kind of tyranny, ibid. 401. 

Samos, tlte island of, description of, v. 446.—Tenaples, edifices, and prti- 
duclions of, ibid.—Aqueihict and mole of, ibw. 447.—Description 
of the temple of Juno, and statue of that goddess, ibid. See Juno. 
—Numerous statues with wliich the temple was surrounded, ibid. 
452.-—The birth-place of Pg^hagoras, and of Rhtneus and Theodoras 
the sculptors, ibid. 454.—The Samian earth useful in .'nedieme ; 

vessels in great estimation made of it, ibid_Note on the size of that 

island, ibid. 490. 

Sappho of Lesbos, entitled to a place in the first rank of lyric poets, ii. 
51.—Some of her maxims, ibid. .5S.—Her image stamped on the 
money of Mytileuc, ibid.—Inspired the women of Lesbos with a 
taste for literature, ibid. 54.—Retires into Sicily, where a statue is 
erected to her after her death, ibid. 55.—Was enamoured of Phaon, 
bv whom she w.as forsaken; sought a cure for her passion by taking 
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the leap of Leucata, and perisVied in the waves, ibid.—Eulogium of 
her poetry, ii. 56.—^Translation of some stanzas of one of her odes, 
il. 38.—Note on that ode, ibid. 4ti6._ 

Sardinia, the island of, was in part coiiquered by the Carthaginians, who 
forliad the inhabitants lb sow their lands, iv. 217. 

Sardes, the capital of Lydia, burnt by the lonians, i. 273_The Athe¬ 

nians contributed to'the taking of that city, ibid. 274. 

Satiric Drama ; in what it dift’ered from trageily and comedy, v, 271).— 
JEschvlus, Sophocles and Euripides, Arcbcns and Hegemon, suc¬ 
ceeded in this kind of composition, ibid. 280. 

Sait/r)i.>, an excellent comic actor, obtains from Philip of iVlacedon the 
lih( r(v of the two daughters of Apollophanes, v. 428. 

Sckoul 1)1 idea founded bv Xenophanes, iii. 09.—Parmenides, his dis- 
cl|)l,-. gate, excellent laws to Elea, his native, city, ibid. 

Schoul of tonia ; its founder, philosophers it has nroduced, iii. bti. 

School of Italy ; philoso|)hers il has produced, iii. C().—Why it diffusetl 
more knowledge tlian ih.at of Ionia, ibid. 6li. 

School o! Mrunra, its fotmder, iii. 2^.“Addicted himself to an excess 
to the subtleties of metaphysics acid logic, ibid. 

Schools o/' Painting, iii. 2<)l. 

Sciences Itrouglii inio Greece by I’hales, Pythagoras, and other Greeks 
who travelled into Egypt and Asia, j; 447. 

Sciritcc, a eor|)s of chosen troops in the Lacedatmonian army, iv. 32 . 

Scopus, sculptor, i. 14.5.—Directed the building of the terhple of Minerva 
at Trgea, if, 1.5(>. 

Sculpture ; r< flections on the origin and progress of that art, iii. 288. 

Scyros, one of the Cyclades, the native |®ce of the philosopher Phcrc- 
evdc:., vi. <12, 

Si i/.'hiatts. tile, conquerors of the. Persians, i. 272.—Repasts of, ii. .Sigi. 
—Tlieir dexterity, ii. 423. 

Sea ll'alrr. uiixi d with wine, said to aid digestion, ii. 108. 

■Senate id .Athens instituted by Solon, i. 220.—Re-elected annually, as¬ 
sembled every day cxce|)t on festiv.ils and days considered iis imfor- 
tuiiale, ii. 21 i.—Note on the presidents of the. senate, ibid, 481. 

-of l/aceiia^mon, instituted in imitation of that of Crete, iv. It).— 

Its privileges and funclioiis, ibid. 20.—Election of the senators, ibid. 

21 . 

Scriphos, an island full of steep mountains, vi. 72. 

.S’fTyan/.v consecrated to .ffiscniapius, iv. 185.—Tame ones kept by wo¬ 
men of Pella for their amusement, ibid. 186. 

Sendee, military, at Athens, ii. 1.53. 

Sheep in Attica were guarded by dogs and wrap[)cd in skins, iv. 319.— 
The more they drink the more they fatten, ibid.—Salt causes them 
to give more milk, ibid. 320. 

Shelb-, why shells arc found in mountains, and petrified fish in quarries, 
v. 98. 

Shield-Bearer, a siihallerii officer who, among the Athenians, always at¬ 
tended on the general, ii. 1.50. 

revolutions in that island under the reign of the younger Diony- 
sms, iv. 482. See chapters XXXIII. LX. LXI.1..XIII.—Wars 
oi; qgaiurt the Athenians, i. 416. et seq.—Produced many learned 
and ingenious men, iii. 66. 

Sicyon, itg^aritory very fertile and pleasant, iii. 283.— The tombs there 
'withb^||ip,city, ibid,—The festival celebrated there by torch light, 
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(bill. £815.—'Xlie arts flourished at Sicyon; a new school of painiing 
founded there by Eupoinpus, ibid <29 1 . 

iSlianton, the sculptor, made the statue of Sappho, ii. 55. in note. 

5>UvFr, what in Greece its proportion to gold at different times, iv. 227. 

Stmumdes, a native of tlie island of Ceos, merited the esteem of kings, 
sages, and the great men of his time, vi. 34.—His prompt repartees, 
ibid. 55. —Both a poet and philosopher; his writings abounded in 
the pathetic, ibid. 66.—^Succinct view of bis philosophy, ibid, 68.— 
His principles and conduct sometimes reprehensible, ibid. 

Siphnos, one of the Cyclades, possessed ricn mines of gold and silver, 
which were destroyed by the sea, vi. 72 . 

Slaves, a great number of them in Greece; were of two kinds; a prin¬ 
cipal object of traffic, ii. 84.—^Their number exceeded that of the 
citizens, ibid. 85.—'Fheir occupations; punishments, &c. ibid. 86", 
87.—Slaves, of the Lacedaemonians. SeeilwLOxs.—Slaves of the 
Thessalians, iiii 217. 

Smindprides, one of the richest and most voluptuous of the Sybarites, his 
effeminacy and ostentation, iii. 285. 

Smprm destroyed by the Lydiansr v. 392.—^The inhabitants pretended 
that Homer composed his works in a grotto near their ciiy, itrid. 

Society at Athens, the members of which mutually assi.sled each other, 
ii. 2Q2. —Another which was employed in remarking and ridiculing 
absurdities, ii. 293.—Philip sends the latter a talent, iv. 136.—Ano¬ 
ther of literary men, and accomplished women, i. 462. 

Socrates. Names and professions of the father and niolber of Socrates, 
V. i60.-—Refuses to obey the orders of the tyrants of his country, i. 
431.—Erequented the harangues and conversations of the philoso¬ 
phers and sophists, 161.—'Considered the knowledge of moral du¬ 
ties as the only one necessary to man, ibid. 162.—llis principles, 
ibid.— Undertook (o instruct men, and lead them to virtue by truth, 
ibid. 168. et seq. i. 410.—He attracted them by the charms of his 
conversation, v. 170.—Expressions of .ffischines on this subject; 
answer of Socrates, ibid.—His lessons only familiar conversations, 
ibid. 171.—His maxims, ibid. 172 —His disciples Alcibiades and 
Critias, ibid. 173.—His character, manners, virtues, ibid. 174.—His 
»enius; what opinion we should form of it, ibid 178, 170.—Preju¬ 
dices against Socrates, ibid. 183.—Several authors ridiculed him on 
the stage, ibid. 184.—Accused by Mclitus, Anytus, and Lycon, ibid. 
186.—VVhat was the principal cause of accusation against him, ibid. 
190 .—His tranquillity during the prosecution, ibid. 191.—His de¬ 
fence, ibid.. 196 . —His sentence, ibid. 201.—Reives the sentence of 
death without emotion, ibid.—Returns with the same tranquillity to 
prison, ibid.—Remains in prison thirty days, conversing with his 
disciples, V. 202-—^They advise him to make his escapes ibid. 304.— 
He proves to them that this would be to act contrary to hh’ptimdi- 
ples, ibid.—'fhe keeper of the prison sheds tears when he informs 
him it is time to drink the poison, ibid. 208.—He, takes the cup and 
drinks without emotion, ibid. 209.—Exhorts his friends, 4vho burst 
into tears, to shew more'firmness, ibid. 210.—Note on the regret 
which it is pretended the Athenians leiitified for iiaving put him to 
death, ibid. 471.—His real opinions to be studied in Xenoplion 
rather tVian in Plato, iii. 360—He directed philosophy to imblic 
utility, vi. 30.—The writings which have proceeded from his sclujol 
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avc almost all in the form of dialogue, iii. fiO.—Note on the irony 
ol Sr)cratcs, v. 470. ‘ » 

S'o/nn, of.'Vlhens, the most illustrious of the sages of Greece, his descent, 
i. 2 16.—^To great talents added a genius for jtoetry, ibid.—Undertook 
to write a poem on the wars of the Athenians with the inhabitants 
of the Island of Atlantis, ibid.—For what he may be censured, i. 
C ! 7. —His courage and constancy, ibid.—He publishes his laws, ibid. 

Induces the people to swear to observe them during his ab- 
senec, and travels into Egypt and Crete, ibid. t!4l.—His laws revered 
in (iie.eee and Italy, ibid. SSy.—First deposited in the citadel,after¬ 
wards removed to the Prytaneuni, ibid. 240.—In his time a surpris¬ 
ing ri volution took place in the minds of men ; in that age may be 
placet! tile birth of philosophy, history’, tragedy, and comedy, iii. 61. 
See I, iVVb OF Sol.ON, TrIBUNAI S, SkNATB, LyCORGUS. 

S./.'g.s the Aiiienians had several kinds of, as bacchanalian, military, 
Ac. ii. 110 ; vi. 176. 

their eliaracter, l\. 205.—We. should not judge of them from 
the Di.dogues of Pkilo, ibid. 270. 

SophutU-s, lilt celebrated dramatic poet, i. 440-—.Birth of, v. 247.—At 
iwciilv eight year.> of age bccatne the coni|>ctilor of t'Ksehylus, and 
ubtalnei! the crown, ibid. 24'.). — At the age of ciglily, being charged 
i)v hf.s im with being incapable of conducting his affairs, he read, as 
bis (it (i ucc, his tragedy of Q'idipiis at Colouus, which he had ju t 
li’iisiuil, il>id. 218.—Cliaracters of his heroes, ibid. 2.56.—His supe- 
riorl'.v in the eondoci of his pieces, ibid. 26l.—Was rarikcil bv 
Arisloplnuies before Euripides, ibid. 254 .—Sketch of his Antigone, 
il. l it).— Note on the iHindier of his pieces, V. 476. . 

...uvrt.v.si t of'I’liessaly, iii. 207 .—Their magical operations, ibid. 208.— 
Ceremonies iiy which thew pretended to call up the dead, ibid. 2K'. 
—Other sorceresses in dith rent countries of (Jrcecc, iii. 402. et setj. 
•-’.e'/o/m, a ci lehrated alhieta, iii. 344. 

Siui (>!'the Jf iffUl., iv. 445. 

'iiarta, ol Lacvdivmon, had neither citadel nor walls, iii. 423.—as 
composed of five towns separated from each other, and eacli oc¬ 
cupied by one of the five tribes, ibid.—Note on the numlier of the 
irihes. ill. 1()7.—Note, on the plan of l.aeedamion, lbid.46().—^^I'em- 
ples and statues of the forum, ibid. 423.—f)u the highest of the 
eminenres stood the temple of MineiTa, built of bras.s, ibid. 424.— 
Halls, iMirlieos, hippodromus, platanistas, ibid. 426.—The houses 
were small, anti rudely built, the tombs without ornament, and mar¬ 
ked no distinction between the citizens, ibid. iv. 01.—^I’he city 
almost entirely destroyed by a dreatlful earthquake; implored the 
succour of the Athenians against its revolted slaves, i. 363. 

Spartans, and Lacedwmmmns ; we join them together because the 
ancients frequently confounded them; the former were the inhabi¬ 
tants of the capital, the latter of the country, iii. 428.—To take the 
name of Spartan, it was ncccssaiy to be born of a lather and mother 
both Spartans; privileges annexed to that title, ibid. 429.—I’lu- 
Spartans more protected by the govcrunieiit than the mere Laceda’- 
nioniaiis, 4.30.—Government and laws of the Spartans. See Go- 
vernmekt.—^'F heir religion and festivals, iv. 185—^Thcir education. 
See EnucATiON.—Military .service of the Spartans, iv. 91.- -Their 
manners a.id customs, ibid. 5£).—At the age of twenty years they let 
their hair and beards grow, ibid.—Their dress simjdc and coarse. 
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ibiil. 61. —Their diet simple find sparing, iliid.—^Tlieir black brotli, 
ibid. 62.—^Though thw had several sorts of wine, they never were in 
toxicated, ibid. 63.— Their public repasts, ibid.—^Tliey did not eul- 
livafe the®ences, iv. 66.— Their taste for that music which inciies 
to yirtue. Ibid. 67.—^Their aversion for rhetoric, ibid.—llieir elo- 
mence simple; they cxpresseil themselves with enei^ and precision, 
ibid. 68.— The arts of luxury were forbidden to them, ibid. 78 .— 
Lesches, bulls in which they met to converse, ibiil. 74 .—'The 
women of Sparta tall, strong, healthy, and very hand.soioe, ibid. TO. 
—Were the best nurses in Greece, ii. 419. —Dress of the women and 
girks, iv. 76.—The Lacedxmonian women might not labour, iii. 431. 
Their educaiiom See Education. —Why the girls wont half na¬ 
ked, ibid 77 .—The girls went with their faces uncovered, the mar¬ 
ried women veiled, ibid. 78.—Exalted idea which they entertained 
of honour and liberty, ibid.—Their manners afterward were corrupt¬ 
ed, ibid. 183—At what age they married at Lacedarmoti, ibid. 56.— 
Note on the same subject, ibid. £07.—Note on the choice of a wife, 
ibid. 

Lacetketrunians, properly so called,their origin*, iii. 205.~Formeil a con¬ 
federation, at the head of which were the Spartans, iii. -130.—'Their 
assembly always held at Sparta, ibid.-Thcy liated the .Spartan.s, iliid. 
Had not the same education as the latter, ibid. 431.—Uiiilcd wiih 
them in the capital; were long acknowledged as chiefs of tire Pelo¬ 
ponnesian league, i. 385.—Reproachful harangue made to them by 
the ambassador of Corinth, ibid.—Their wars against the Mes 
senians and the neighbouring people, iii. 176 .—How justified, 
ibid. 413. 

Spetihias, the Spartan, devotes himself to death for his couulrv, i. 
294 . 

SpMtix. a natural daughter of Laius, associated with a band of robbers, 
detained travellers by artful questions, and led them astray amongst 
the windings of Mount Phicion to deliver them into the hands 
of her companions, i. 155- 

Stadium of Olympia described, iii. 321. 

-—of Delphi, ii. 344. 

Stadia (Olympian) reduced to Romgn miles and French (and Englisb) 
measures, vi.—Fables XII. and XIII, 

Stag, duration of its life, iv. 139. 

Sthenelaidas, his harangue to the assembly of the Laccdaimonians, i. 
391. : 

Storks held in great respect in Thessaly, which country they had cleared 
of the serjients that infested it, iii. 220. 

Sltategi, or generals of the Athenians, ii. 142,—Were ten in num- 
.ber, and anciently commanded ths army awh one day; after¬ 
wards one only commanded, and.the others remained at Athens, ii. 
144. 

Stratonicus, a player on the cithara, v. 379*—His character; hit repar¬ 
tees, ibid. 380. 

Slgle, rules and observations concerning, iv. 277.—^Different species of 
style, according to grammarians, ibid. 282.—The diction ought to 
vary according to circutnsrimees, ibid. 279.—What autlmrs the mo¬ 
dels of style among the At^nians, ibid. 288. 

Stympkalm, a mountain, town, river, and lake, of Arcadia, iv. 147 

Styx, a river in Arcadia j fabulous traditions concerning, iv. 140. 
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Succession!: regulated by Solon, i. 234. 

Suicide, law of Solon respetning, i. 229. 

Sunitm, a promontory of Attica, on rvhich str>od a beautiful temple dedi¬ 
cated to Minerva, iv. 310. Sec Atlas, No. 35. 

Susa, one of the capitals of Persia, v. 413. 

.S’l/figras the Spartan, his speech to (ielon king of Syracuse; answer of 
(i clou, i. 296 , 297 . 

S:i'-iiriiim, a tuwn ofThessaly near Mount Ossa, one of the pleasantCM 
places in Greece, iii. 231. 

Scraeusc besciged by the Athenians, i. 422. 


liidns, king of Egypt, rcfiiscs Agesilaus, who had brought him mu - 
conrs, the conunaml of the army, ii. 3( f5. 

'/({iiariii, a town and port of Laconia, iii. iO.'i.— Its temple of Neptune ; 
its cavern, ibid.—Relation of appariti(>ns; cause of panic terrors, 
ibid, l it), et. seq. 

TuUcrus the Spartan, his aitswct to au emissary of Philip of Macedoii, 

iv. l»3. 

7an«grn, a town of lioeotia; the houses there ornamented with en- 
eauslic iwintings, iii. 164.—Its inhabitants hospitable, faitbfid, atten¬ 
tive to agrienUnve, and passionately fond of cock-figliting, ibid. lO.a. 
Tartarus, the abode of the vvieked, according to the religion of the 
Greek', i. IM). 

Taxiurch, or general officer at .lllicns ; bis functions, ii. 142. 

VVgen, one ol tile jtrinciplc cities of PelojKmnesus ; the Inhabitants dis- 
tingni-ihe 1 themselves at the battle of PJaiaea, and in their wars 
agaiti.st tile .Mantineans and the Lacediemonians, iv. ]5o. —At 'Pegea 
w:i , a superb temple of .Minerva, built by Scopis, 150. 

Telcsilh, an Argive, who rendered her country illustrious by her writings, 
aiul saved it by her courage, it'. 104 • 

7’iks/<s, a celebrated actor, the contemporary of .ffischylns, v. 245. 
Temauts, a descendant of Hercules, had Argolis alloltcd to him, i. 

171 . 

Tcmjif, it deligiiltul valley between Mount Olympus and Mount Ossa, 
iii. 'Jill. 

Tcm/ile oi l'lie.scn.s iit Atlicns, ii. 183. Sec the plan, elevation, and view 
of the 'I’cinple of Theseus, Atla.s No. 16 ami 17.) 

Teiitiilcs. Remarks on the temples of Greece, ii. 191.— Notes on the in¬ 
terior columns of the teinitles ii. 477, 478.—Note, on the manner of 
lighting llicm, ibid. 480.—Revenues assigned to iheni, ibid 
.310. 

7i7w.r, one of the Cyclades to the iiortli-wcst ofDclos, fertile, and water¬ 
ed by pleasant fountains, vi. 49 . 

/'. US, a city of Ionia, the birtli-place of Anacreon, v. 398. 

Tot’/wsms, .satrap of Ionia, ii. 12. 

Tapandtrr, the musician, was several times victor at the games of Greece ; 

brought to perfection the lyre and poetry, ii. 51. 

Thales, of Miletus, one of tlie sages of Greece, i. 215.—Ills birth, his 
knowledge, his answers relative to marriage, and other laconic replies, 
iii. 62.r4fecuder of the school of louia, lii. 68. 

Thaumruiifi,^^ ol'Thessaly, its beautiful situation, iii. 213. 
f^'heageiies Wlgso.s, a celebrated atlileta, ii. 1?7. 

^'ipHu-ano, the prf^tess, her answer when commanded to pronounce im- 
' ptewfions agSinst Alcibiades, ii. 324. 
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Theatre of Athens, at first built of wood, afterwards with Slone, v. 282. — 
Concise description of its parts, ii. 1<)7.—^See tlic plan of the tVicatrc, 
Atlas No. SC.—Was not covered; tlu; proscenium divided into two 
parts, ibid.—Would contain thirty thousand persons, ii. 16!).—^Tu¬ 
mult with which the. spectators took their jtlaccs, ibid. 167.—^The 
pit remained eni|)ty, and why, v. 282. —Competitions of poetry, 
music, and dancin}j; tlicre; a tragedy of Euripides had betm followed 
in tile same day by an exhibition of puppets, ibid. 288. —Note on the 
v.'iscs of the theatres, ibid. Uil.—The stage cinb<‘llishcd witli scenery 
and decorations .malogous to the subject, ibid. tiOt.— I'lic spectacle 
diversified in the course of the piece.—'riic rc)ire;,eutation of pieces 
required a great number of machines, ibid. ;!!()—The inantigers of 
theatrical exhibitions at f.rsl required no inouc 'roiii the. spectators ; 
afterwards they paid a drachma each. Pern e s redoced the price ; 
and to gain the favov r The poorer class of people, caused trvo oboU 
to be distributed to c..e}i of them ■, one to pay for their seals, and the 
other to puvehase what they mightwant, ibid, .'ill.—^Theatre of Uac- 
chus, it. IKt).—History of the Grecian Theatre, origin and progress of 
the draui.itlc an, v. 2:'.0.—Festivals at w'oieh tlie pieces were repre¬ 
sented, ibid. 28.1.—In what maniicr the compelitiou of the \iiecei 
was regulated, ibid. 281.—To whom tlicy were pu seuitd, tii.d who 
were the judges, ibid. 23.').—Note on tltc mmibcr of tr.igcdlcs of 
JEschylus, .Sojthoclc's, and Euripides, ibid. 470. —^The greatest poets 
someumes iteted a part in their pieces, ib. 'Itbi.— Two sorts of actons j 
the one who followed the thread of the action, and the other com¬ 
posing the chorus, ibid. a’f.—Women did not appear on the ‘.tugo ; 
their parts were performed by men. ibid. -Habits and symbobs 
which the actors sometimes wore, ibiti, ."'OO —Why tliey wore masks 
ibid.—Note, on the masks, ibid. 48'J.—Tlie chorus coii.si.sicd of liftccii 
• persons in tragctly, and twenty-four in eomeily, ibid. 2t’.<).—V\'li;\t 
were the functions of the cfiorus, ibid 2;!!).—W'hat part of a tragi dy 
was declaimed, and what sung, ibid. ''92.—Note on the singing anil 
declamation of tragedy, ibid. 177.—In singing, the voice wasaccoiii- 
panied by the flute; in declaiming, supported by the lyre, ibid. 25)8.— 
What kinds of music were banished the theatre, ibid. 291.—Two 
kind of dances on the stage ; that properly so called, and that which 
r^ulatcd the motions and diflerent inflections of the body, ibid.—In 
what the Greek tragedy resembled the French opera, and in what it 
difl'ored from it, ibid. 310. 

Tkdians, their character and manners, iii. 190‘.—^Their sacred battalion, 
consisting of three hundred young warriors,- ibid. 197—il’licir laws, 
ibid. 185. 

Thebe, the wife of Alexander, king of Pherae, iii. 226.—Conspires 
against her husband, and causes him to be assassinatetj, ibid. 
227. 

Thebes the capital of Bceotia, consecrated to Bacchus, i. 132.—Its wars 
against Lacedaemon, ii. 13. et scq.—Description of that city, its 
monuments, its government, jii. 1!J3. ct seip—Note on its circumfe¬ 
rence, ib. 459.— Note on the number of its inhabitants, ib.—A very 
pleasant place of abode in summer, but almost insupportable in win¬ 
ter, ibid. 19fi. 

Themislodes, the Athenian ^neral, i. 279.—Commanded the centre of 
tlje Athenian army at Marathon, i. 282.—Flattered the |)cople, and 
proewed the banishment of Aristides, ibid 287.—Inspired the Greeks 
with courage to oppose Xerxes, ibid. 299 .—Engages the Athenians 
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t»oarrf (heirships, ibid. ."15.—Defeats the Persians at Salami,, 
ibid. ’V^7 “ 7 lvecciv(Mi a^cal honov^n at Sparta, i\nd. 331.—And 
alw at the <)lympic Ratncs, Vvi. 33?.—Renden Vtimself odious to t\te 
attt« .»nd %\\<t l,.aeedastutm<ans, i. 35 »).—Is banisWd, retiies io Pclo- 
Mid afterward to VVti'w, ibid. SCO,—Hi* death, ibid. 301.— 
Ht 4 tomb,ii. S75. —Reflection,! on thechanicler ofThcniistocles.ibid 
1 ’+. et seq. 

'J'hn,;«,m}nn king of the ^eedatmonians, Jiiuits bis authority hy the in- 
stiiuiio!) of (lie Cjihori, iv. l-j. 

- the di-ciple of Isocrates, tltdicates his talents to history, v. J43.— 

ilis rli,ir.)ctti i., vanity, ibid. 146. 

j'hmin-, solctun deputations from tlu- cities of Greece to festivals ot 
Dcip’ii, ii 3 ! 3. 

-of'Vempe, ui. '.'35. 

-of Olympia, ibid. 331. 

-of Delos, vi. 79 . 

Thermupyh, description of that pass, i. 303, ct seq.—Battle fought there 
ibid. .30?, 310.—Eminence to which the companions of Leonidas re¬ 
tired, iii. I’OO — Monuments which were erected there by order of 
the AmphictYOns, ibid. eol. 

'I'hrrmis, a city in wliich the assembly of the iEtoIian.s was held, iii. 
‘.’31. 

Thaats king of Athens, his achievements, i. et seq.—Ascends the 
tl'.r.ii'.e, assigns limits to his authority, changes the govern- 

lacnt of Athens, and renders it democratic, ibid. 146, M7-- 

Pursues fids':- gl'jry ; may he considered as a hero, it king and an ad¬ 
venturer; lionoms which were paid to him after his death, ibid. 143, 
l,'i4.—His temple. See IhiMPLE.—Hii. festivals, iii. , 3 , 1 . 
'J’liomiiplioria, festivals in honour ol' Ceres and rio,< rpine, ii. 

77 io;,;,>', in Bccotia, inonurafnt.s which were seen among the mins of 
lltal city, iii. 160. 

y'/ir./if,, lire pod, from what he conceived the idea of his Irage.'lles, v. C33. 
el ;■.«]. 

7 V/e.y.,."//Vi,i.s (the) their government, iii. 'e:l.‘>.—Their forces, ibid. 21 &.— 
The first who man.igcd horses widi the, hit, ihid. 215.—Had many 
siaves, which they tralTicked in widi other nations, ibid. 217 .—'rhcii 
eondnet, their character, ibid. iii. ',18.—Their bad education, ibid.— 
Their loudness for dancing, ibid. 2T9.—Their regard !br storks, ib. 
220 .—Celebrated a festival in memory of the earthquake which gave 
a passage to the waters of the Pencils, and discovered the beautiful 
plain ofl.arissa, iii. 31).—Inqiloi ed the assi.stance of Philip ofAJace- 
don, against their tyrants, ihid. 2 '-(). 

j 'icsaali/, description of that province, iii 203.—M as tlic country of he¬ 
roes, and the scene of the greatest achievements, ibid. 315.— Nations 
which derived their origin from that country ; pccmle who inhabited 
it at the time of the 1 ravels of Anaclvarsis, ibid."—Productions of the 
country, ibid. 316.—Famous for its .sorceresses, especially those at 
Hypala, ibid. '.*07. 

Thoneos, a strong maritime town in Attica, iv. 336. 

'J'hrasibuim restore* liberty to Athens, i. 433. 

Thmydidi^f, the liislorian, i. 403.—Proposes to rival Herodotus, ibid. 
4^0.—tli^ijtory of the PelopoDticsian war,v. l38.—Which 
contitibcdi^l^eiiophoii, ibid. 140.—Remarks on that history, 
ibid. 1.'!!); iv. 118.—On his style, iii. 433. 
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'J'lnulmi, born at Corinth ; his "rest qualities, ii. 157.— In lattk fares 
.!h- life of hii brother Tiiiioph^tnes, ibid. I.j8. — But thi-. brother, in 
i/i',[.ite of in; reniODSiraoei-s, rendering himself the tyrant of his 

coinnry, iie consents that be s/iaii he put to death, ibid. 'tup. _ Goes 

lo tin; soccoiir ot the byracosans, v. 65.—aa/jrfs in Italy, and atier- 

vvarifs 111 .Slcilv, rn despite of the lleet of the Carthaginkin.^, Ibid. _ 

iiavin:^ com|)clle(J Dioii) sins the younger to surrender at discretion, 
lie recalls the Syracusan.s, and re.slorc.s liber'- :o Sicily, ibid. (i.'j.— 

He revises the laws of S\rricu.sc, ibid. 69.— He rc-esitablishes happi- 
iicss and union in Sicily, ibid.—He returns lo the condition of a pri¬ 
vate individual, and is universally loved and revered by the 
Syracusans, Ibid.—They lament his death, honour him with 
a inagnlficenl funeral, and annually celebrate his memory, ibid. 

71 . 

Timan, the misanthrope, accused of having haled all mankind ; defence 
of him, V. -131.—What he said to Alcibiades, i. 415 ; v. 431. 

Timutlums, the Athenian general, ii. 111.—Gained great victories, and 
iulded seventy live towns to the republic, iv. 3?b.—Unjustly con¬ 
demned, retires to Chulcis in Euboea, ibid.—His pleasantry on 
Chares, who had been the cause of his disgrace, ibid. 377.—His 
character, his abilities, ibid. 

Tirifm, a city of Argolis; Its walls, constructed of enormous blocks of 
stone, .said lo have been built by the Cyclops, iv. 173.—Its uthabi- 
tants addieled to jesting and laugliler on every occcasloii, ibid. 


175 . 

Ttlana, a town m.-ar Sicyon, iii. 792. 

Tatmidai ravages the coaias of I’eloponnesus, i. 360. 

U’embs ; the most ancient were artificial mounts, which were succeeded 
in Egypt hy the-Pyramids, iv. I'jl. See Sicyon. 

'forch-race in the Panalliena.'a, Ii. ,3,31. 

'I'ragedy, origin and ]irogi\ss of, auioug the Greeks, v, 23.3.—Its ohjeet 
lo e.xcile terror and pity, which is ell'ecled by imilallug an action 
which is serious, entire, and of a ei-rl.iin extcpl, ibid. 310.—^The 
action should be compromised within that space of time vvliich 

elapses between the rising and setting of the sun, ibid. 3I9. -- 

'I'he parts of tragedy rel itive lo its t.slenl; as the prologue or 
exposition, the episode or complication, the exode or developement, 
the interlude or interval between the act,s, 237.—Integral parts of 
the drama: the fable, manners, diction, sentiments and music, ibid. 
—The action is exhibited in a series of scenes separated by inter¬ 
ludes ; the number of which is left to the choice of the poet, ibid. 
288. —^The theatrical interest depends especially on the fable, or 
constitution of the subject, ibid. .‘519.—Probability ought to be pre¬ 
served through all the parts of the drama, ibid. 322. —The princijKil 
hero ought not to be a villain, ibid. 328. —But his misfortunes should 
in some degree originate in his own misconduct, ibid. 329. —Remarks 
on the pieces in which the hero is culpable in despite of himself, 
ibid. 331. —Reflection on the doctrine of fatality, [ibid. 332. —^Iti 
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many ])icccs of tiic ancient theatre this doctrine had no influence on 
the misfortunes of the principal personage, nor tin the progress of 
the action, ibid.—Variety in the fable, which may be simple or 
comjdex ; the latter preferable, ibid. 3:,9.—Variety in th.e incidents 
which excite terror or pile, ibid.—Variety in the discoveries; the. 
most beautifiil of whirh .o: those that arise out of the action itself, 
and produce a sudden re' ''’’.ion in the condition of the persons of 
the drama, ibid. 342.—Variety in the characters; of which those 
that arc most frequently brought on the stage will admit of innumer¬ 
able gradation? and varieties, ibid. 343-.—V^ariety in the catastrophe ; 
some of 'vliicli are happy, others disastrous; while thete are othcr.s 
in w hich, by a dciihic revolution, both the virtuous and the wicked 
exp! ricnec a change of fortune. The first' of these endings seems 
only suliahle to e inedy, and the second most proper for tragedy. 
Sonre authors gi'c the preference to the third, ibid. S-l-l, 343.— 
Amoii!!. the (!rcek.s, tragedy was less directed to the investigation of 
the passion', than to display their cfl'ects. They considered it merely 
as the ri eba! of an action proper to exci'e terror and pity ; and many 
of ihci; piices eonchided with these word.? of the chorus : “ Thus 
ends :lii- aii'enlnie.” ibid. 348.—Emotions loo harsh and painfol 
not !o IK- exc'icd, nor the stage stained with blood, ibid. '.’.'Jh, 320. 
—Non on the place of ii.e scene in which Ajax killed himself, v. 
4B3.—In tragedv the. manners of the personages should he proper, 
rcsenihiir.g, vo.h^nar., and siiiiahle to the age and dignity of the cha¬ 
racter, till ihcnglilsheautifnl,theseutiiaenls cievateu,ih.3;": 1 .— 'A hat 
the sl'd'.' si!il :i)!f to tragedy, ibid. 333.^—Insipid ple.'is'iinnes, pun.', 
false eiymr>';r,t;ies’, and indecent iniagcs, to he found in the finest 
pieces of ne (ireela;! tlicatre, iOid. S.'"'." 

Trcusuri-, t ablie, at .Alliens, i'. 191.—At Delphi, ii id. So.' 

'Jriasuri ...i' t’ac kings IVrsia, i. "b.'i.—Not" on that subject, ibid. 
4.u!1- 

Trfn-.iU'n at Sparta, -..ho, iv. lO;!. 

Tr'wiinnis! of jas'ic, at r,!!,en.s regulated by 8olon, i. 223.—^There were 
ten principal, in all of which one or more archons pre.sidcd, ii. 2.J4. 
—^T'u y iin.iily deleiiiii’ied those et uses which had been tri.dbythc 
senate or the assemi ly of the people, ioid. 2Si.—The judges of 
which tliev V ei>; eo:n{>oscd were in number about six ihousand, 
who Were a' ,iual!y cho,sen by lot. Qualifications which were re¬ 
quired of them. They received from the pulillc treasury three oboli 
(9 sols, or A^d.) at every sitting, ibid. 245.—Inferior judges annually 
went the c.rcuit through the towns of Attica, where they held their 
assizes and referred certain causes to arbitrators, ibid. 247.—See the 
Table of'i'rihiinals and Magistrates of Athens, vol. vi. 

Trierarchs, or captains of ships at Athens, iv. 173. 

Tnpods of bronze, the rew’ard of the victors in the competitions of poetry 
and music, iii. 171.—Others employed in the worship of the gods, 
ibid. .181. 

Troeten in Argolis; monuments in that city, iv. 176.—Its situation , 
the air of it unwholsome; its wine in little estimation; its water of 
a bad quality, ibid. 177. 

Trtx^s, levy of,'how made at Athens, ii. 142.— ^Exercise of them, ii. 
159. Note ca the number of troops which Leonidas commanded at 
Thermof^lae, i- 459. 

Tr(^hmus, cave and oracle of, iii. 173.— Note on the secret issue.? ot 
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tlie cave. il)id. 4.')4—Cctenioiiics pvactiseil when the oracle was 
coiisullfd, ibid. 175- 

r.ruif, kingdom and war of, i Ki? ; ii. 4 1 .—Picture of Polygnotns re¬ 
presenting the war of Troy, ii. 

'f/iJt/us, son of Oencus, one of the chiefs in the war of Thebes, i. 

" 137. 

'f ijndarus, king of Sparta, father of Castor and Pollux, 1. 141. 

Tuhint. Tyranny. See Govkrnmbnt. 

'lyrUx'US, the poet, animates the Lacedaemonians to battle by his verses, 

iii. ti84. 

V. 

f'iv.M should not be admitted into prose, iv. 281. 

f 'ictlms, bow shared in the sacrifices, ii, 303.— When first immolated, 
vi. 8. 

f^ictwics of the Creeks over ihe Persians; elircts which they produced 
on the Lacedannomaiis and Athenians, i. .154.—Ruined ihe ancient 
coiKstitnlion of Athens, ibid. 257.—Tho.seof IVlarathon.Salamis, and 
Plataia, rendered the Athenians insolent, ibid. 'Kio, 

f'iitue, tiriginal signification of that word, vi. 180.—Wliich the. princi¬ 
pal virtues, ibid. 187.—Every virtue, according to Socrates, is .science, 
every vice an error, v. l67.—Aristotle places each virtue belwifcn 
two extreme vices, ii. 448.—Note on that subject, ibid. 511. 

Understanding, the sim[)le perception of the soul, ii. 455-—Note on 
the word Nowf, iii. 510. 

• w. 

fUar of the Greeks against tho^dVrsiaTiSvyoOit*!,. •» eiilled the Median 
war, i. 201 , ct scq.—Peloponnesi.an w'ar, i. 374, et set). See Pelo- 
i>ONNE.srJs.— Social war, beginning of it, ii,, 369.—Conclusion ol", 

iv. 375, 379.—Sacred war in the time of Ph^of Maccdon, ibid. 
879.—Wars of Messenia. See Mf.ssbnia, 

lUatir (lustra!) bow prepared ; use of, ii. 8U6. 

fUeighl. Why bodies differ in weight, v. 109. 

h heat of Attica less nutritive than that of Boeotia, iv. 370. 

IVincs, different in Greece ; their qualities, ii. 407, & seq. 

IVisdom. Among the Greek philosophers, some gave that name to the 
study of eternal truths, and others to the knowledge of that gootl 
which is suitable toman. In the former sense it consists only in 
contem])lation j in the latter it is entirely practical, and has an in¬ 
fluence on our happiness, v. iCd. 

Witnesses at Athens gave their depositions aloud, ii. 262. 

Wimen at Athens might demand a. divorce, ii. 283.—Neglected ortho¬ 
graphy, iv. 295.—Preferred tragedy to comedy, v. 370. 

Word, watch, given to the Athenian troops, ii. 162. 

Worlds, a plurality of, according to Petron of Himera Ltftteuts, iii. 

101 . 

Wrestling, exercise of, at the Olympic games, iii. 339. 

Writing, the art of, brought into Boeotia by Cadmus, i. 37-—Suh- 
stances which were written on, iii. 60 . —^Vv^ritten bills stuck up ovttr 
the doors of houses at Athens, to give notice that they were to lie 
let or sold, ii. 287. 

X. 

« 

Xanthippus the Athenian, defeats the Persians at Mycale, i. 853. 

Xanthus of Lydia, the historian, v. 135. 

Xmocrates, a disciple of Plato, ii. 100. 
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Xeno/iluines, fonndor of the. Elcan scliool, had Parniemdes for hi* di-,- 
ciple, iii. 0<>.—His opinion concerning the eternity of the world, iii, 
OS. 

Xenophon of Athens, the disciple of Socrates, wrote the history of the 
Peloponnesian war, i. 403.—Enters as a volunteer in the army of 
the younger Cyrus; and, after the death of that prince, conduct* 
with isome other officers the fatuous retreat of the ten thousand, it. 
136.—Some time after his ri'turn, being banished by the Athenians, 
he retires to Scillns, ibid—Removes to Corinth, and returns to 
Scillu.s, iv.-His occupations in his retirement, iii. 35.3.—Cha¬ 

racter of his style, ii. 433.— The sentitnents of .Socrates should he 
studied in his writings rather than in those of Plato, iii. 360.—His 
military equipmetit, ii. 391.—Compared with Herodotus and 
Tliueydidcs, v. 140. 

Xerxes, king of Persia, i. 287.—Forms the deskn of conqueftng Greece, 
ibid. 288.—^Throws two bridges over the Hellesjtonl, ibid. 289. • 

Lays waste Attica; plunders and burns Athens, i. 318.-Repas- 

scs the Hellespont in a boat, ibid. .332. 

y. 

Years, solar and lunar; their length determined by Melon, iii. 116. 

Z. 

Zaleucus, legislator of the Locrians in-Italy. See L.sw.<t. 

Y.ancle, the ancient name of Messina in Sicily, Note, iii. 465. 

Zeno, tuc j.! ''psQpjjpf of the Ellean school, gives lessons to Pericles and 
the Atheniai..,; aTC, ; to. -.'ei.igaew into a conspiracy against the 
tyrant who had enslaved his country, and die.* with fortitude, iii. 
69.—Denied motion, ibid. gs. 

Zeuxis oH Ilcraclea, a celebrated painter,!. 440, 443. — His Penelope, 
ibid. 414.—His Cupid in a temple cf Venus at Au.c <i. 201.— 
His Helen in one of the porticos of that city, ibid. 178. 

Zones, Pythagoras and Thales divided the heavens into five zones, and 
Parmenides divided the earth in t'u" same manner, iii. 124. 

Zapyrus ; his zealous friendship for Darius, i. 262. 


THF. .END. 
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